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author of MICROBE HUNTERS, 
MEN AGAINST DEATH, etc. 


“now asks in a book that is a heart- 


. full of fighting anger” 


(New Yorker) 


HY KEEP THEM 
LIVE? 


breaker . . 


CITY 
GOVERNMENT 
by Daniel W. Hoan 


Eighty miles north of Chicago 


there is a well-run, solvent city. Its 
mayor for twenty years, Daniel W. 
Hoan, has now written a book for 
everyone interested in efficient, 
decent, democratic government. It 
presents a workable philosophy of 
government; it deals with political 
organization, elections, financial 
structure, public safety, housing, 
education, unemployment and re- 
lief, utility regulation and the like. 

$2.50 


AMERICAN 
LABOR 
STRUGGLES 


by Samuel Yellen 


Here, for the first time between 
two covers, is the history of ten 
great labor struggles in America’s 
basic industries, from the Railroad 
Uprisings in 1877 to the San 
Francisco General Strike in 1934. 
Benjamin Stolberg writes: “I fail 
to see how anyone who wishes to 
understand American labor, indeed 
to understand American history, 
can afford not to read this easily 
read book.” $3.50 


READ THE TABLE OF CONTENTS OF 
THIS, DE KRUIF’S MOST EXCITING BOOK 


. WHY SHOULD THEY DIE?—In . THE PEOPLE’S DEATH-FIGHT— 
“Microbe Hunters,’ “Men Against When people get excited, they can 
Death,” ‘‘Hunger Fighters,’’ Paul de do something. Look at the story of 
Kruif told vast numbers of Americans Detroit and its fight against tuber- 
of the battles which science was Ber culosis, 
ning for them against disease an . 
death. They need not die—some of 6. DROUTH IS A BLESSING—Is it 
han, really? Can scarcity ever produce 

plenty ? ‘ 

2. DISCOVERY THAT CHILDREN 7. WHO OWNS OUR SCIENCE ?— 
ARE FORGOTTEN—Every year, de From the evidence in this book, 
Kruif found over 1,100,000 Ameri- there is only one answer. 


can children die preventable deaths. 
8. OBSERVATION OF THE CHIL- 
3. DISCOVERY THAT IT’S DOL- DREN OF THE SHADOW—Some 
LARS OR CHILDREN—But it stories of the mass murder of chil- 
would cost money to save over a mil- dren: in typical American cities. 


lion lives. On the one hand, the mar- 

3 : : : 9. SHOULD CHILDREN EAT ?—Or 
vels| of science; on the other, the should milk be thrown away to keep 
mothers and fathers who can’t afford BricesRuD DLT crennecerhastbeer 


to buy it. Is it dollars or children? enough ‘milk for American children: 


4. THE POWER OF SCIENCE WITH- 10. CHILDREN CAN LIVE—The story 
OUT MONEY—The law of the sur- of the Dionne quintuplets. They 
vival of the fittest would be a fine had only one chance in a billion to 
rule to live by if you really knew who live when they were born. Science 


was fit to survive. Is having enough —and money—made that chance a 
money the answer? reality. 


$3.00 


WEALTH AND CULTURE 


by Eduard C. Lindeman 


A study of Foundations and Community Trusts, who directs them and how 
their influence is slowly pervading, particularly in the educational field, 
important realms of American life. “Its significance and importance, not 
only for the special student but for the thoughtful general reader can 
scarcely be over-estimated.”—Hartford Courant. $3.00 


$2500 A YEAR 
by Mordecai Ezekiel 


The author, Economic Adviser to the Secretary of Agriculture and widely 
known as an economist and statistician, has evolved a practical proposal 
for the guaranty of $2,500 minimum income to every worker. (In 1929, 
71% of our population did not enjoy that income.) Not only does he 
prove unsound the alternative proposals of Townsend, Beard, Moulton, 
et. al., but outlines in detail the successive steps for doubling production 
and consumption and thus achieving the desired effect. $2.50 
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HE telephone directory is the nation’s 
leas list. Millions of people refer to 
it daily—in homes and offices and in pub- 
lic pay stations. It is the busiest book—it 
plays a part in countless activities. 

For the names in the telephone book are 
more than names. They are friendships and 
homes and families. They are bridge parties 
and golf games— business successes— buyers 


and sellers of wheat or pins or skyscrapers. 


More than 12,000,000 names are listed in 


the directories of the operating companies 
of the Bell System. You can go straight to 
any one of these millions of people—easily, 


quickly and economically—by telephone. 


The classified directory is an importan t feature of your tele- 
phone book. Itisa handy, reliable buying guide 


—a quick, easy way to find ‘*‘Where To Buy It.” 
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(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GraPHIC) 
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ERE in this special number we are 
taking the times by the forelock— 
exploring some of the issues that lie 

under the slogans of a campaign year. The 
urge for it, the plan and its editorial exe- 
cution are the work of Mary Ross, associ- 
ate editor. It was nearly ten years ago that 
she launched her first special number for 
us——Woman’s Place (December 1926). In 
the decade since, she has piloted a dozen 
other special issues in the fields of health, 
standards of living, social, economic and 
scientific research, and no less the field of 
ideas. 

On occasion during many years Survey 
Graphic has turned to a special number as 
a way of dramatizing some situation or 
special subject more fully and vividly than 
could be done in the course of our regular 
issues. Sometimes the subject has been one 
in which we ourselves have worked on a 
blue-print for study, interpretation and anal- 
ysis in a field heretofore not brought to 
public notice, like the special numbers on 
Heart Disease (1924) or Harlem (1925). 
Sometimes we have served as a broadcaster 
for the detailed studies made by others, 
such as another issue of 1925 in which we 
interpreted in terms of the laity the results 
of long technical study in the administration 
of city health. The present number repre- 
sents a third type of effort, an effort to work 
quickly in the midst of controversy and 
to show some of its perspectives. 

The decision to go forward with this 
number was made after the Christmas holi- 
days, when it became clear that the length- 
ening days of the winter were being paral- 
leled by the shortening tempers with which 
as a people we faced a start of a presiden- 
tial campaign. We are indebted to a group 
of economists, business leaders, educators. 
engineers and others who sat in with us for 
conferences to help mark out and analyze 
the field. It would have been impossible for 
us to have gotten out the number during 
the period when it might still be service- 
able had it not been for the generosity of 
its authors, who sat up nights and cast in 
their Sundays for the writing of the articles, 
and have played a brisk game of ball with 
us by telephone, telegram and air mail in 
adjusting the overlapping, underlapping and 
other details which beset a group of articles 
centered about one theme. 

Thus many minds have gone into its 
making. Every member of the staff has col- 
laborated; and special acknowledgment 
should be made to the part of Florence 
Loeb Kellogg, art editor, in assembling the 
illustrations. 


LONG before “plenty” became a word of 

columnists as well as economists, Wil- 
liam Trufant Foster, with Waddill Catch- 
ings, put forward in The Road to Plenty 
(Houghton, Mifflin), the groundwork on 
which his present view of today (page 200) 
is laid. Formerly president of Reed College, 
Mr. Foster now is head of the Pollak 
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Foundation for Economic Research and a 
member of the new State Planning Board 
of Massachusetts. 


ALTER N. POLAKOV (page 206) 
is known both in this country and 
abroad as a management engineer and in- 
dustrial diagnostician. Author of many 
papers and books in his field, most re- 
cently The Power Age (Covici-Friede), Mr. 
Polakov is a Fellow of the Institute of 
Management and at present is acting as 
president of the Washington Chapter of 
the Society for the Advancement of Man- 


agement. 
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"T BROUGH Survey Graphic and other 

national magazines and in his most re- 
cent book, Brass Tacks (National Home 
Library Foundation), our readers already 
have seen the metamorphosis of David 
Cushman Coyle (page 207) from the days, 
when to quote his own words from one of 
our earlier issues, “I was an expert on 
Wind Bracing of Tall Buildings and on the 
Analytical Theory of Masonry Domes.” He 
continued, “I have already been asked why 
engineers should meddle with economics, 
and the answer is that if all engineering 
structures invariably fell down, even the 
ignorant might feel called upon to meddle 
with engineering.” (Continued on next page) 


JxPUARD C. LINDEMAN (page 211) 
worked as a laborer in various indus- 
tries until he was 21. Survey readers already 
know him through his work in many 
branches of adult education and his present 
position as professor of social philosophy at 
the New York School of Social Work. Mr. 
Lindeman’s books include Dynamic Social 
Research (Harcourt, Brace), Social Educa- 
tion (New Republic), and—just published 
—Wealth and Culture (Harcourt, Brace). 


ONE an ardent Corn Club boy in Mary- 

land, Russell Lord (page 215) has fol- 
lowed the agrarian procession—at Cornell, 
as a county agent, an authority on soil, fer- 
tilizer, erosion and agricultural economics. 
He still lives on the land and knows others 
who do also through his post as contribut- 
ing editor of Country Home. In his book, 
Men of Earth (Longmans), he tells of his 
hopes that the economic and social setting 
of country people can be elevated to that of 
city-dwellers “without entire loss of the 
good hick traits—quietude and depth and 
a quizzical sanity.” 


EADERS need no introduction to Beu- 

lah Amidon, associate editor, who here 
(page 220) carries into the case of the 
Greyhound bus mechanics one of our char- 
acteristic forays behind the headlines to see 
what the current event means in terms of 
the Americans it involves. 


ARY ROSS, also an associate editor, 

wants it said that having turned out 
a probably larger acreage of words on medi- 
cal costs and care than any other journalist, 
she has endeavored to show (page 223) 
why the facts have a force that makes her 
go on writing. 


N the next section of this issue four 

citizens tell all of us what they have 
been saying as they face the special groups 
who look to them as leaders: 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation (page 227) has 
- extracted the pith of a recent address before 
the Congress of American Industry Meeting 
in New York. 

Only a few days before his untimely 
death in late February, Albert C. Ritchie, 
governor of Maryland, 1920-35, wrote that 
he was happy to have us use part of a state- 
ment (page 228) he had made just pre- 
viously before his legal colleagues of the 
Ohio Bar Association. 

Executive director of the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, Harry W. Laidler 
(page 229) tells some of the conclusions 
arising from many years of educational ser- 
vice in socialist activities and the studies 
that have led to his books in this field, the 
latest, Socializing Our Democracy (Harper, 
1935). 

Through the courtesy of Plan Age, pub- 
lication of the National Economic and So- 
cial Planning Association, one viewpoint of 
national planners is presented (page 230) 
by Harlow S. Person, managing director of 
the Taylor Society and lecturer on scientific 
management at Columbia University, in con- 
clusions taken from a fuller discussion of 
Social Planning and Regimentation. 
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W HEN we sent the customary query to 

Karl N. Llewellyn (page 233), ask- 
ing what of his history he thought pertinent 
for this page, he answered with a self- 
portrait which quite outshines any efforts 
of our own: “If I were to write my own 
blurb as I should like to have somebody else 
write it it would argue something as fol- 
lows: ‘Mr. Llewellyn can be placed, among 
the general population, as a lawyer. He can 
be placed among lawyers as one of the more 
recent thinkers who when they talk to any- 
body but a judge—in a court—talk sense in- 
stead of words and legal doctrine. He can be 
placed among the more recent thinkers as one 
of the few whose revolt against revolt against 
more word-making in the law has not kept 
them from realizing the power and value of 
legal doctrine and the past at the same time 
that they see the urgent need for using both 
as tools to shape a happier future. He has 
taught for the past fifteen years at the law 
schools of Yale and Columbia.’ ” 


[N a series of arresting articles in earlier 

issues Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, has been writing the log 
of that adventure as it goes forward. Here 
(page 236) in a seventh article, he stands 


aside to look at a still wider adventure of 
civilization of which the TVA is a part. 


ALTER LINCOLN WHITTLESEY 

(page 244) is professor of politics at 
Princeton University. His article on Back to 
the Confederation, one of a group dealing 
with the NRA decision appeared in Survey 
Graphic for July 1935. 


M4* ASCOLI (page 247) has been a 

professor of legal philosophy in sev- 
eral Italian universities and now is a mem- 
ber of The Graduate Faculty of Political 
and Social Science, the so-called “Univer- 
sity in Exile’ organized under The New 
School for Social Research. He is the author 
of several volumes published in Italian, and 
a forthcoming book to be published next — 
autumn in English under the title Democ- 
racy and Intelligence. 


iL the Letters and Life pages this month 

R. L. Duffus, contributing editor, has al- 
lotted his regular first page to Lyman Bryson, 
professor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who brings us abreast 
of the efforts now being made to publish 
readable books on serious subjects for the 
man in the street. 


Among Ourselves 


Patrick Geddes 


To THE EpiTor: Sir Patrick Geddes died in 
1932. Those who are best qualified to judge 
his work look upon Geddes as one of the 
great seminal minds of our time: a man 
whose influence will be even greater in the 
future than it was in his own lifetime. As 
biologist, as sociologist, as educator, as town 
planner, as logician and philosopher, Ged- 
des was a pathfinder who opened up new 
territories, and who consolidated hitherto 
dispersed and unrelated advances. Like 
Leonardo, Geddes left behind him a vast 
mass of unpublished notes and papers, most 
of which have now been gathered together 
in the Outlook Tower at Edinburgh—the 
remains of a sociological museum and lab- 
oratory that he founded. 

Funds are now needed to endow the Tow- 
er itself as a permanent institution, and to 
provide for the editing of Geddes’s manu- 
scripts, so that they may be made available 
to students, as well as to ensure their publi- 
cation. Six months ago a memorial commit- 
tee, including such names as Henri Bergson, 
D'Arcy Thompson, J. L. Myres, Bernard 
Shaw, and Raymond Unwin, made an ap- 
peal in England for funds. So far the re- 
sponses has been inadequate. As a disciple 
and friend of Geddes’s I am therefore mak- 
ing this appeal in America to those who 
understand the value of Geddes’s work and 
wish to help propagate his influence. 

Five thousand pounds are needed. Con- 
tributions should be forwarded to Sir 
Thomas B. Whitson, 21 Rutland Street, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. May I at the same time 
ask those who were in correspondence with 
Geddes, or who have valuable recollections 
about his life, to forward letters and per- 
sonal reminiscences to the Hon. Secretary, 


The Outlook Tower, Castlehill, Edinburgh. 
Letters will be transcribed and duly re- 
turned to the owners. Lewis MUMFORD 


Housing 


The Rent Subsidy Peril to the Housing 
Movement 


To THE EpiTor: It is inevitable that prog- 
ress toward a national program of slum 
clearance and low rent housing should in- 
volve a series of skirmishes on the flank 
even when no frontal attack is in progress. 
It is gratifying that during the past year so 
much has been conceded by important busi- 
ness, real estate, mortgage-lending and con- 
struction groups, previously unfriendly. 
Many of them now admit that our Cities 
have slums, that slums are detrimental and 
should be removed, that private enterprise 
cannot handle the task, and that some form 
of subsidy is necessary. (See, for instance, 
the reports of the Committee for Economic 
Recovery.) But they always make condi- 
tions, and some of their conditions would 
be lethal, as that the whole subsidy must 
be borne locally, or that all tenants must 
have incomes under $1000. 

The future of the housing movement in 
this country depends on the Wagner bill, 
which at this writing has not been intro- 
duced, nor have its precise contents been 
made known. If it is to win out, it must 
have the President’s complete support, and 
his policies, if decided on, have not been 
made public. His chief official adviser in 
housing matters is the Hon. Peter Grimm,* 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. His final 
report to the President is not yet completed, 


_ * As we go to press Mr. Grimm’s resignation 
is announced from Washington, his report com- 
pleted and submitted to the President. 
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but in the T/mes of March 1 appeared some 
of his intended recommendations. This sug- 
gests a trial balloon to invite comments. 
The enemies of public housing will not be 
slow in making them. Its friends should do 
the same. 


M® GRIMM’S summary in regard to 

slums, rentals and public responsibility 
is admirable, including the statement: “It 
seems to me that the solution of the problem 
lies in a sharing in the responsibility of the 
construction by the municipal, the state and 
the federal governments.” When he goes on 
to say: “If to the low cost of financing thus 
made possible, there is added an annual 
money grant -sufficient to bring the rents 
within the means of families of limited in- 
comes, we should have a politically sound 
and economically workable slum clearance 
and low rent housing plan,’ we should con- 
tinue to applaud, provided he means a fixed 
annual grant for a specified number of years 
which the local authority can count on, after 
the manner of the £9 per year for 40 years 
assured local authorities for each house they 
built under the British Wheatley Act of 
1924. But we should be discriminating 
enough to ask that he make his meaning 
clear. And if he has in mind some variation 
of the much advocated rent subsidy, which 
appears to have as many meanings as there 
are persons discussing it, we should lose 
no time in warning Mr. Grimm, Senator 
Wagner and the President of possible 
danger. 

Subsidies may be (1) lump sum grants, 
(2) interest subsidy, (3) fixed annual 
grants, as mentioned above, (4) tax exemp- 
tion, or (5) rent subsidy. 

Holland uses a safe and sane rent sub- 
sidy in housing families removed from 
slums. The national government shares with 
the city on the basis of 3 to 1 the difference 
between economic rents on the new housing 
and what average transplanted families are 
presumed able to pay. 


N° One in this country seems to be ad- 

vocating that sort of rent subsidy. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce special 
committee favors rent subsidy and means 
thereby that local relief agencies should 
give rent allowance to families unable to 
supply themselves with suitable homes. The 
directors of the United States Building and 
Loan League agree with this. 

This must have been also the thought 
behind the 28 percent of answers to the 
American City’s questionnaire which fa- 
vored “no subsidy through grants or tax 
reduction on real estate, but financial aid to 
individual families unable otherwise to pay 
an economic rent, similar to the aid given 
to-families unable to buy food or clothing.” 

Harold Riegelman proposed another vari- 
ation at a luncheon of the National Repub- 
lican Builders. The federal government was 
to participate for five years to the extent of 
50 percent in covering the difference be- 
tween economic rent and what the tenants 
could pay, after which the state and local 
housing authorities were to carry the burden 
alone. 

None of the foregoing can be described 
as friends of the public housing movement. 
But others within the movement whose loy- 
alty cannot be questioned, are advocating 
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rent subsidies and quoting what they ap- 
pear to believe is the latest blossoming of 
British national policy. As a matter of fact, 
what has caught their attention is a very 
recent local experiment by the municipal 
housing authority in Leeds, made possible 
by a provision in the 1935 National Hous- 
ing Act, put there for quite a different pur- 
pose, which permits local authorities to pool 
all subsidies received under the various na- 
tional acts from 1919 to 1935 and to re- 
distribute them at their own discretion. 
Leeds is trying the experiment of distribut- 
ing them according to family income and 
family need. (For fuller information, see 
Proceedings International Housing and 
Town Planning Congress, London, 1935. 
Part I: Rehousing the People in Great Brit- 
ain, The City of Leeds, pp. 273-279.) But 
it is much too soon to claim success for the 
experiment, and if success comes, much of 
it must be ascribed to long years of experi- 
ence in dealing with municipal housing and 
municipal tenants. There has been no shift 
to rent subsidy on the part of the national 
government of Great Britain. There would 
be no subsidy pool for the City of Leeds to 
experiment with if the national government 
had not pursued a policy of fixed annual 
grants. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Grimm, Sena- 
tor Wagner and the President are on their 
guard. 

The absence of any accepted definition of 
rent subsidy constitutes its greatest peril. 
Friends of housing who advocate it are 
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leaning on misinterpretations of British 
policy. Opponents stand ready to give it a 
meaning which would write finis to the 
housing movement. 

EpirH ELMER Woop 
Vice-President National Public 
Housing Conference 


Said in Passing 


Those who are trying to make the public 
debt a major issue of the campaign refuse 
to take arithmetic seriously —Wailliam Tru- 
fant Foster. 


There is the very real possibility that a 
new wave of disemployment is rolling for- 
ward and will show its full effect by early 
autumn.— Walter N. Polakov. 


Personal freedom is one of those joys that 
is more often praised than found.—David 
Cushman Coyle. 


We are a patient people and at heart a 
buoyant people—despair is not one of our 
congenial moods.—Eduard C. Lindeman. 


As to ownership, most farmers are capi- 
talists, in fact or in hope; but as to produc- 
tion, they incline instinctively and tradi- 
tionally toward unstinted “production for 
use.’ —Russell Lord. 


The individual worker is at a hopeless 
disadvantage in dealing with an employer 
strongly organized as a corporation.—Beu- 
lah Amidon. 


Within each of our cities there are half 
a dozen cities, like patches in a quilt— 
Mary Ross. 


Upon the soundness of industry's think- 
ing and aggressiveness of action essentially 
depend the security as well as the happiness 
of the people-—Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 


Let us always remember that the great 
danger of bad times is bad remedies and 
bad laws.—Albert C. Ritchie. 


We cannot win security, equal opportun- 
ity and genuine democracy while capitalism 
is in command.—Harry W. Laidler. 


The producer who makes a line of goods 
to please himself and expects the consumer 
to accept it is obsolete-—Harlow S. Person. 


The Supreme Court does for us very much 
what a king can do for a monarchy.—Kazrl 
N. Llewellyn. 


America is like a young man who has set 
up in business with money inherited from 
his father; so long as his checks are hon- 
ored at the bank he can be prosperous.— 
Arthur E. Morgan. 


The financial, the moral, are of greater 
weight with us than the political —Walter 
Lincoln Whittlesey. 


Both political reformism and business 
legalistic conservatism are right in feeling 
that in the other lies the potentiality of 
fascism.— Max Ascoli. 
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the fall—the kind of haze that every once-in-four 

years rises from platforms and soap-boxes, from 
newsprints and now from broadcasts, before citizens in- 
tent on a presidential election. The polls will close just 
seven years after the collapse of our post-war boom— 
years of dismay, fear, misery, calling for leadership, pro- 
voking controversy. This year’s campaign weather prom- 
ises to be some of the thickest in a political history sel- 
dom marked by visibility. 

What lies below that haze of words and opinions— 
back of the offhand guesses each of us makes as we look 
at the events that animate our own ways? Here, in this 
special number of Survey Graphic, we have sought an- 
swers not in terms of politics but of long range social and 
economic forces which are the concern of Survey 
Associates. 

Our interest has not been to justify or condemn the 
policies of the Roosevelt administration but to illuminate 
some of the currents in American experience which have 
brought us up to this spring of 1936—currents which 
were with us before November 1929 and will be with us 
next January and after, confronting any President who 
enters the White House, any Congress sworn in on 
Capitol Hill. 

Money—what we lost or owe, and what we have; 
work—and from it the chance for a living; morale—the 
intangible current which in considerable part determines 
what we do with what we have, are first considered. The 
next section gives close-ups of three groups of remem- 
bered Americans; legislation, administration and litiga- 
tion have been shot through in turn with their stunted 
fortunes on the soil, their status as workers, their slim 
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hold on security. Nationalism, states rights, business 
initiative and collectivism have their advocates in a 
symposium. Then adventurous patterns whereby we 
might promote and manage the general welfare are pre- 
sented by an engineer, a constitutional lawyer and a 
political scientist. And finally, a newcomer to the United 
States tells of new forces and choices he finds facing us 
as a democracy. 


E used to talk about the ship of state. A ship is 

uncomfortable for all aboard when it has to lay 
to in mid-ocean for repairs to rudder or power; but 
neither the clipper ships of our China trade nor their 
Diesel-engined descendants on the Atlantic lanes lost 
buoyancy when they had to slow down. Perhaps a closer 
metaphor for our twentieth century affairs would be the 
twentieth-century airplane which can keep up only while 
it moves ahead. Throughout the succeeding pages runs 
the question of equilibrium in the midst of motion— 
economic and social change. 

This special number is kindred to others in which, as 
well as in our regular issues, Survey Graphic has set out 
to report and interpret such change. The sequence of 
recent years runs: Unemployment and Ways Out (April 
1929); the Hoover reports, Recent Economic Changes 
(1929) and Social Trends (1933); the Cost of Health 
(1930) and Buying Health (1934); Science Looks at 
People (1931); When We Choose to Plan (1932); 
Debts (1933); Minds on the March (1933); Chicago at 
the Turn of Its First Century (1934). Their widest query 
is visualized by the redwood on the opposite page: the 
fact of man’s mastery of the world about him, the ques- 
tion of how he will use that mastery for himself. 
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The Bill for Hard Times 


BY WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER 


FTER the catch 
phrases, which mean 
nothing in particular 


by way of issues, are re- 
moved from the platitudes 
and the platforms of a cam- 
paign year, the residue of conflict is what the chemists 
call a trace. 

At Kansas City, in 1928, the Republican Party de- 
clared itself unalterably opposed to monopolies, excessive 
taxes, extravagance, abuse of injunctions, and the buying 
of votes. On the positive side, the resolutions were equal- 
ly startling. They had a good word to say for honesty. 
They even went so far as to favor prosperity. They 
warmly endorsed world peace, high wages, reduced taxes, 
foreign trade, efficient transportation, an American Mer- 
chant Marine, the Federal Reserve System, the protective 
tariff, flood control, States’ Rights, and restricted immi- 
gration. Even that was not all. The resolutions went on 
to pledge the Republican Party to the enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, the care of disabled veterans, 
the protection of American citizens abroad, the creation 

of a Federal Farm Board, and the conservation of na- 
tional resources. 

At Houston, the same year, the Democratic Party 
solemnly declared itself unalterably opposed to monopo- 
lies, excessive taxes, extravagance—but why go on? Sub- 
stitute the word “Democratic” for the word “Republi- 
can” in the preceding paragraph, and you have the gist 
of the story. 

Now, after eight years, six of them depression years, 
while we are endeavoring, by all the old devices of propa- 
ganda and the new device of the radio, to arouse the 
electorate over things that do not matter, we overlook 
nearly everything that does matter. We merely mention 
in meaningless ways the persistent problem of economic 
security for the common man. We ignore the real reasons 
why the Longs, Coughlins, Patmans, Townsends and 
Sinclairs have tens of millions of followers. In short, we 
reject the basic truths which should be the foundation of 
any political platform. We ignore them partly because 
they are truths, and therefore furnish nothing for 
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Have we mortgaged the national future by debt? 
No, this economist finds. We have saved what 
we spent for relief and the rest. The price we 
have paid for hard times is in money not made 


campaigners to fight over. 
Nevertheless, next January 
these basic admitted matters 
will be waiting on the door- 
steps of the White House, 
regardless of the party affilia- 
tion of the President-elect or the party platform on which 
he is supposed to stand. Truths are no respecters of 
parties. If the President-elect faces the facts, he will forget 
the sputtering fireworks of the campaign and will act 
upon the truths which are so large and inescapable that 
the politicians have overlooked them. 

The truth which transcends all others in importance 
is the fact that we must find out how, under the profit 
system, continuously to use our huge productive capacity 
for the maintenance of a decent standard of living for all 
the people, or take our chances with communism, fascism, 
Hitlerism, or whatever “ism” ten or twenty millions of 
hungry men may adopt in the next depression. Nobody 
knows how near we came in 1932 to some such revolu- 
tionary movement. Nobody knows what would have hap- 
pened if we had waited for “natural forces” to feed the 
jobless millions and their families. 


UT primer-wise men, machines and materials we have 

in superabundance. Why must so much productive 
power go unused? The chief answer is lack of buyers. Let 
a buyer with adequate cash or credit call for any producible 
goods—a million totem-poles, or anything else—and the 
goods will be produced. For buyers regulate consump- 
tion, and consumption regulates production. 

But why is there ever a lack of buyers? Surely not because 
of lack of desire on the part of consumers. In these days of 
radios, motion pictures, high-powered motor cars and high- 
powered advertising, nearly everybody learns of things he 
wants to buy—always more and more things. Nor does 
he curtail his buying for want of leisure. Nearly every- 
body already has time enough to consume far more than 
he has money to buy, and leisure is not legal tender. 

Why this lack of money? How is ‘it possible for goods 
to increase faster than income? We have always been led 
to suppose that the very process of putting goods on the 
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market—payments of wages, interest, dividends, and the 


rest—induces a flow of money to consumers sufficient to 
take the goods off the market. This has long been the 
basis of the laissez-faire argument. Now we know that 
this old automatic production-consumption theory is un- 
sound. It is discredited because general overproduction, 
which that theory declares to be impossible, actually over- 
whelms us time and again. 

Overproduction, underconsumption, lack of buyers— 
call the blight what you will—results from a flow of 
money to consumers which is not adjusted to the flow of 
consumers’ goods. For production does not automatically 
finance consumption. 

In all the confusion of a political campaign, let us hold 
fast to these admitted facts: consumption regulates pro- 
duction, and for most of us very little consumption is 
possible without money. The driving force behind your 
automobile is not headlights, or plate-glass, or the engine, 
or even your own enthusiasm. What makes the car go 
is a continuous supply of gasoline. The driving force be- 
hind business is not electric signs, or show windows, or 
machines, or even optimism. Nothing 
can keep business moving except ade- 
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chiefly, more bank credit in use, for above 90 percent of 
our business is transacted by means of checks drawn on 
bank deposits. AJl of which means that every major 
business depression is exclusively a result of mismanage- 
ment of currency and credit. That is an island of truth, 
completely surrounded by fallacies, in the monetary argu- 
ments of the Longs, Coughlins, Patmans, Sinclairs and 
Townsends. 

“All the perplexities, confusions, and distress in Amer- 
ica rise, not from defects in the Constitution, not from 
want of honor or virtue, so much as from downright 
ignorance of the nature of coin, credit, and circulation.” 
That is not a quotation from one of today’s radicals. 
That is what John Adams wrote to Thomas Jefferson, 
a century and a half ago. Still there is economic perplex- 
ity, confusion, and distress in America; and still it is 
caused, to a large extent, by downright ignorance of the 
nature of coin, credit and circulation. 

Even so, the tragic waste of materials, machines, money 
and men is caused not so much by our ignorance of the 
nature of money, as by our failure to use such knowl- 


quate, continuous spending of money 
by final consumers. But, like the Pie- 
man to Simple Simon, the producer 


says to the would-be consumer, “Show 
me first your penny.” That is how 
“money talks.” The trouble is that 
in a depression so much of the con- 
sumer’s money says nothing but 
“Goodbye.” 

Business needs enough money to 
move everything we produce, all the 
way from oil-well and ranch to garage 
and breakfast table. More business 
requires more money. That is cer- 
tainly true in your own case: it is 
equally true of consumers as a whole. 
With a given volume of money in 
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circulation and a given price-level, 
consumers can buy and pay for a 
given volume of goods; no more, by 


any tricks of algebra, or alchemy or 
campaign oratory. More goods can- 
not be made, year after year, unless 
they can be distributed, and they can- 
not be distributed unless more money 
flows to consumers. That means, 
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The goods we didn’t make shown in percentages of normal industrial production 
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The Brookings Institution 
The extent to which we failed to utilize our productive capacity, not 
counting our failure to expand mills and factories at the former rate 


edge as we have. Since the complaint of John Adams, the 
world has had a century and a half of riotous monetary 
experience. America has had more than its share. Unless 
the successors of Adams and Jefferson manage money for 
the common good, America will continue to waste its 
resources and to risk revolution. “Money does not man- 
age itself.” 

“The all-important factor is purchasing power,” says 
Andrew W. Mellon, “and purchasing power is dependent 
to a great extent on the standard of living.” This seems 
to mean that what we have to live on, depends on what 
we have to spend, and what we have to spend determines 
what we have to live on. So there we are, precisely where 
we started. No wage earner need be told that the reason 
his standard of living is too low is because his purchasing 
power is too low. He has made his own researches on 
that subject. By consulting such experts as the butcher, 
the baker and the electric-light maker, he has learned 
that the only reason he cannot buy more goods is because 
he lacks the money. What he would like to have the 
former Secretary of the Treasury tell him is how to get it. 

This pronouncement by Mr. Mellon is typical of the 
squirrel-in-the-cage discussions which we hear on every 
hand. Industry tells us that it will employ more men 
when the people buy more goods. The people reply that 
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Panorama of production volume, showing flexibility in activities which 
operate on economy of scarcity. Farms remained consistently abundant 
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they will buy more goods when industry em- 
ploys more men. Europe tells us that it will 
recover as soon as recovery is under way in 
America. America replies that it will recover 
as soon as conditions have improved in Eu- 
rope. The bankers assure us that they will put 
more credit into circulation as soon as busi- 
ness is better. Business replies that it will get 
better as soon as the bankers put more credit 
into circulation. Everybody stands around 
waiting for somebody else to do something. 


INUTILIZED 
POTENTIAL 
PRODUCTIVE 
CAPACITY 


/NCOME 
PRODUCED 


“Lord Chatham, with his sword drawn, 

Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan. 

Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 
Nothing but collective action can break this 
vicious cycle promptly. Whether or not we like it, this 
means federal government action, for the federal gov- 
ernment is the only agency which represents all of us. 
When the next depression sets in, the party in power will 
be forced to take large scale action for the purpose of 
sustaining consumer buying through payrolls. The party 
in power will take such action no matter what solemn 
declarations it may have made in its platform about 
economy, balanced budgets, and the traditional reliance 
of the rugged American on individual initiative. 


N the next depression, as in the last, there will be only 
three ways of caring for the workers whom private 
industry discards: public works, doles and charity. And 
the least of these is charity. Our recent experience shows 
that charity scarcely begins to make a start at filling the 
needs. When, a few years ago, added millions stormed 
the helpless employment offices, the American Red Cross 
tried to raise ten million dollars—enough to provide each 
jobless man with two dollars to see him through the win- 
ter. The Emergency Employment Committee of New 
York City raised eight million dollars, enough to furnish 
jobs at $15 a week, for forty weeks, to two percent of 
the city’s unemployed. What hope for the remaining 98 
percent? At the same time, Congress appropriated 
enough money to provide a living for the un- 
employed for one full week. What were they 
expected to do during the other 51 weeks? 
Charity, moreover, does not distribute the 
burden where it belongs. The records show 
that most of the well-to-do escape their just 
share. An even deeper objection is the fact 
that charity is resented as an affront to self- 
respect. The workers want work, not alms; 
not charity, but a chance. Doles, too, are de- 
moralizing substitutes for jobs. They destroy 
self-respect and the will to work. They do not 
cure the disease of unemployment; they ag- 
gravate it. The more men a nation supports 
in idleness, the more men there are who 
demand support. The dole is, in fact, a con- 
fession of the failure of a nation to take its 
chief economic problem in hand and solve it. 
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In 1931, when the country faced another winter of un- 
' employment, the only hope of many millions was an 
enlarged program of public works. The chief objection 
was that the United States could not afford such a pro- 
gram. So, as a substitute, the United States decided to 
take care of the unemployed through charity. This left 
the objectors to a public works program in a curious po- 
sition. They contended, in effect, that the nation could 
not afford to maintain its workers in constructive labor, 
but could afford to maintain them in idleness. The argu- 
ment seemed to be that there was no money available for 
wages, but plenty of money available for gratuities. 
Business would be crippled, we were told, if the unem- 
ployed were put to work with funds raised by means of 
taxation; but, for some reason as yet unexplained, busi- 
ness would not suffer if the unemployed were fed with 
funds raised by means of charity drives. One of the ob- 
jections to an extension of public works was that some of 
the money would be unproductively employed; so a sub- 
stitute plan was favored whereby al/ the money would 
be unproductively employed. 

We were left to guess at the real grounds for objection. 
One of those, no doubt, was the fact that at least three 
million of the unemployed actually would have been well 
provided for, directly and indirectly, by an adequate pro- 
gram of public works; whereas it was certain that not 
half of them would be well provided for by charity. And 
they were not, as the previously quoted figures show. 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


_ But shall we try long-range planning of public works 
again as a means of preventing depressions, after it has 
failed us this time? No, we shall not try it again, for we 
have not yet tried it once. A decade ago, so general was 
the agreement that we should plan to increase the pay- 
rolls of public business at the first signs of a slump in 
private business, that many persons now think such a 
program actually was carried out. 


BRIEF recital of the familiar facts about this pro- 

posal is timely. Over and over again, economists, 
business men, and statesmen have recommended that the 
construction of public works be postponed in periods of 
rapid business expansion, and pushed forward in periods 
of contraction. That policy was advocated in 1923 by the 
President’s Conference on Unemployment, headed by 
Mr. Hoover. The American Federation of Labor in- 
dorsed the policy; also numerous chambers of commerce. 
Mr. Coolidge expressed his approval, as well as Mr. Mel- 
lon. Mr. Hoover endorsed the plan in four campaign 
speeches. Then in 1928, he asked the New Orleans con- 
vention of governors of the states to cooperate with the 
federal government in putting the policy into effect. The 
sum proposed for the purpose was three billion dollars. 
Not to be outdone by Republicans, the Democrats put a 
plank in their platform calling for long-range planning 
of public works. 

A remarkable unanimity of opinion. And what were 
the results? Virtually no results at all. 
One reason is plain. Without the 
guidance of timely data on unem- 
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“In 1920 the per capita debt was $228, whereupon we entered the most prosperous 
business period in history. Today each man's share of the debt is less than then” 
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ployment, wages, retail buying, prices 
and the like, there is no means of 
knowing just what to do, or just 
when to do it. Moreover, nobody was 
responsible for carrying out the pol 
icy, and nobody had the power. This 
was one of the many cases in which 
everybody agreed that it would be 
splendid for somebody to do some- 
thing, but nobody did anything. No 
federal department had any money 
to spend which had been appropriat- 
ed with a view to stabilizing busi- 
ness; no department had sufficient 
leeway in the use of its funds to ac- 
complish much, even if it wanted to 
do so; and no department had sufh- 
cient information as a basis for 
action. So everybody could talk them- 
selves hoarse in favor of allocating 
public expenditures as a means of 
preventing a slump in business, with- 
out having the slightest effect on 
business. We have never had long- 
range planning of public works. All 
we have had is long-range planning 
to plan. A good idea but far from 
enough. (Continued on page 264) 
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Statistics seem solid but what do they mean? 
Here, factoring out the figures which measure 
horsepower and manpower, two engineers tell 
of some of the tides that underlie the charts 


HE well-known economist, Colonel Leonard P. 
Ayres of the Cleveland Trust Company, estimates 
that at the present rate of recovery we may attain 

the level of 1929 in six years. This prediction is based 
upon an extension into the future of statistical curves 
representing the consumption of essential material. The 
trouble with such economic and statistical prognostica- 
tions is that they do not deal with actual events. Among 
those actual events, for example is the very real possibility 
that a new wave of disemployment, forecast by the record 
of last December, is rolling forward and will show its 
full effect by early autumn. 

Our economists and statisticians are rarely aware of 
the fact that the abstract functions they are dealing with 
are integers of a very large number of factors, and that it 
is the values of these factors which determines the mean- 
ing of their statistics. ; 

Grant that carloading has increased. Can we conclude 
therefrom that prosperity is returning? If cars are loaded, 
what are they loaded with? Where are they consigned? 
Who is the consumer? Suppose that an abstract “carload” 
represents 2000 man-hours worth of product. Suppose 
now that it is labor-saving machinery, and it is consigned 
to a sheet steel mill. What would be a logical consequence 
of such increased carloading? Obviously that in a given 
steel mill there will be a further reduction of employ- 
ment, and that the concomitant return of prosperity to 
the stockholders of this mill will at the same time bring 
about a lower standard of living for the mill workers and 
reduced incomes to the storekeepers and landladies who 
depend upon them. 

Science and engineering have provided us with means 
to increase the productivity of labor far above the level 
of the past at which 18 million workers produced and 
delivered goods provided a living for 123 million people 
in 1929, at a level which was known as the American 
standard of living. 

According to the Brookings Institution’s study, Amer- 
ica’s Capacity to Consume [see Survey Graphic, Novem- 
ber 1935, page 533, Saving and Spending, by Stuart 
Chase], we should even then have consumed over 80 
percent more than we did, had we reached a standard 
of decent living for all. Yet, in order to maintain high 
prices and correspondingly comfortable profits, we ap- 
plied the brakes on our productive capacity. Thus we 
created an artificial scarcity. A large share of productive 
equipment and of workers became idle, some 12 to 15 
million men and women became disemployed, and the 
remaining workers worked part time at an increased 
pressure. Contrary to defensive mis-statement, it was not 
the least efficient workers who were laid off, but those 
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BY WALTER N. POLAKOV 


who were the heaviest burden on the payrolls—which 
generally meant the most efficient. Among those remain- 
ing on the jobs were nephews, cousins, yes-men, and 
gift-bearers. The situation became akin to the one dur- 
ing the World War when the flower of manhood was 
withdrawn from the factories and production had to 
be carried on with inadequately prepared personnel. 
The consequences were of necessity alike—there was an 
increased demand for automatic, labor-saving equipment. 


HE increase in productivity of labor since the crisis, 

due to this labor-saving machinery, has been vari- 
ously estimated by different authorities. The researches 
of Frederick C. Mills indicates an increase of workers’ 
productivity in the manufacturing industries of 49 per- 
cent during the ten years ending in 1929. This increase 
in the workman’s per capita output did not stop after 
the collapse of 1929; instead, it has rapidly accelerated, 
since manufacturers were placed under an added in- 
centive to increase production with a smaller number 
of employes. They felt driven by necessity to reduce 
their manufacturing costs, including the cost of labor. 
From 1919 to 1933, Dr. Mills estimated the per capita 
production increase to have been 71 percent. The Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, in its Bulletin for 
June 28, 1934, estimated the increased per capita produc- 
tion in the manufacturing industries from 1929 to 1933 
to be 27 percent. Increased productivity of labor within 
the eight years from 1923 to 1931 was 45 percent. Accord- 
ing to the estimate of Leon Pratt Alford and Joshua 
Eyre Hannum “the same quantity of product turned out 
by fifty concerns in a 51-hour week in 1923, could have 
been produced in a 35-hour week in 1931.” (Transactions, 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 1932.) The 
application of more scientific methods to production, 
and the use of more automatic and semi-automatic ma 
chinery, coupled with the greater use of power, has been 
the principal cause of the workman’s increased per capita 
production. 

Reviewing records for different industries, John P. 
Frey, president of the Metal Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, summarizes: 

“The far-reaching effects of this increase of produc- 
tion per workman were already apparent during the so- 
called prosperous years preceding 1929 in the elimina- 
tion of a large number of wage earners in agriculture, 
industry and railroads. Now we find this rapid increase 
in the volume of the worker’s production per hour and 
per day greatly accelerated since 1929. Reports of the 
Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that during 
the two years from January (Continued on page 282) 
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BY DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


HE story of technology, having burst upon the 

world from behind the contemptuous cigarette 

of Howard Scott, has become common knowl- 
edge. We all realize, more or less vaguely, that tech- 
nology is causing unemployment. The robot takes the 
place of the human worker. Man is no longer a working 
animal but a button pusher. The fact that millions of 
men are actually no longer working seems to bear 
out the story of technological unemployment. Where it 
all fits into the process of history and where we go from 
here may not be so plain. 

The ordinary conservative citizen, observing the dis- 
location of his own familiar landscape, at first looks 
about for some place of refuge that is outside the range 
of the earthquake. The city philosopher tells his friends 
we ought to send the unemployed factory hands back 
to the land, to Nature’s breast. The farm expert, know- 
ing all too much about nature, makes oration about 
placing the surplus farm labor in industry. A metropol- 
itan hireling, knowing nothing about almost everything, 
would like to hire ten million men to dig some more oil 
wells in Texas. These people have to run around all the 
familiar places before they can be convinced that this is 
a real earthquake. 

Howard Scott’s automatic factory is only one of the 
manifestations of technology. There are not yet many 
extreme cases of automatism, but nearly every factory 
has some automatic machinery—mechanical stokers in 
the boiler room, mechanical conveyors, thermostats and 
electric controls, packaging and labeling machines—all 
sorts of ways to avoid giving jobs. The infection spreads. 
There will be more and more factories with instruments 
instead of men. 

Outside of the factory, electricity, so far the most 
potent of the numerous technical forces, has thrust its 
tentacles into nearly every cranny of our lives. New 
York had a lesson in January of this year, when upper 
Manhattan went dark for several hours. A hundred 
years ago everyone who went anywhere on Manhattan 
walked or drove a horse, with much labor and time. 


Now we find 60,000 people stalled in one stretch of ° 


subway because the juice is turned off. The noble youth 
who made the papers by scaling thirty flights of stairs 
with a thirty-pound oxygen tank for a sick patient, was 
an example of what we don’t have to do when the magic 
fluid runs in the wires. The people of New York, 
deprived for a week of their technological slaves, would 
be completely exhausted with merely walking around 
and going up and down stairs—let alone trying to do 
any useful work. Set aside for later consideration the 
obvious fact that most of our work in New York is 
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On the one hands the fac@- betuten mes and 
machines. On the other, the work-pattéins that 
change slowly to cope with it. Will social en- 
gineering guide that change and beat disaster? 


what our ancestors would have called useless, not ‘to say 
vicious. 

On the farm the technological revolution is in full 
career, with a long clear road ahead. Machines that do 
the work of many horses, fertilizers that improve the 
yield, plants and animals that Nature may have dreamed 
but never was able to bring to birth until man took hol: 
of evolution—all these play their part in expanding the 
productive power of the farmer. In 1800 about 90 per- 
cent of our labor was devoted to supplying farm prod- 
ucts for the population. Today less than 25 percent of the 
manpower of the country is in agriculture. Even if we 
solve the distribution problem and allow all the Amer- 
ican people to get enough to eat, they will do little more 
than use up the embarrassing “export surplus.” Mean- 
while when C. D. Kinsman’s able National Farm Power 
Survey was made, the use of power on the farm had 
grown from an average of 1.5 horsepower per worker in 
1850 to 4.6 horsepower in 1923. Since then rural elec- 
trification has been considerably extended, and a rapid 
further extension is to be expected as a result of the 
present program of the government. 


HE effect of all these developments is to release 

labor from employment in the production of ne- 
cessities—food, raw materials, and manufactured goods. 
By the same natural process of evolution that has trans- 
ferred most of the 90 percent of farmers of 1800 into 
the multitudinous forms of employment of 1936, labor 
will continue to shift out of farming and manufactur- 
ing. The existing state of disorganization is partly a 
phenomenon of social lag. Although there is a trend 
toward a natural adjustment, the trend is too slow to 
keep up with the effects of technical progress. Another 
element of disorganization has been in the tendency to 
shift too large a portion of the displaced labor into the 
capital goods industries. 

The shifting of labor is largely accomplished by the 
control of the money stream. Each individual, corpora- 
tion and government having an income allocates it to 
various purposes, and thereby causes men to be hired 
for those purposes. As a people, we allocated too large 
a share of our income to savings and therefore to capital 
goods or their equivalent. The result was a moderate 
amount of physical overbuilding and a large amount of 
financial debt-formation, both of which contributed 
seriously to the collapse. 

The effect of cultural lag in general and of excessive 
saving in particular has been to throw this country into 
a case of acute economic indigestion. Before 1929 the 
workers no longer needed in essential manufacturing 
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“On the farm the technological revolution is in full career, a clear road ahead” 


Your great-grandmother’s job, carding wool, caught in the onrush of the machine 


and farming had been transferred to several fields of 
activity that were ill protected against depression. Too 
many were building skyscrapers and factories. Many 
were making durable goods—automobiles and electric 
refrigerators—the market for which could vanish at the 
first sign of hard times. Many were working for the ex- 
port market—based on the sale of foreign bonds destined 
to be defaulted. Many were in various services. Some of 
the services were superfluous frills in advertising and 
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selling, liable to be cut off 
in depression. Other services 
were valuable but lacked a 
strong public opinion be- 
hind them to protect them 
from budget balancers and 
economy hounds. Then too, 
several million workers 
were unemployed. 

The essence of this situa- 
tion is indicated by the find- 
ings of F. C. Mills, that 
from 1923 to 1929 manu- 
facturing output increased 
12 percent while factory em- 
ployment decreased 7 per- 
cent. The Business Week 
found that from 1919 to 
1929 expenditures for goods 
increased 13 percent while 
expenditures for services in- 
creased 50 percent. Taken 
together with many other 
figures of the same kind 
these statistics indicate that 
men were being thrown out 
of manufacturing and were 
getting jobs in services. 

Then came the crash; the 
craze for economy swept the 
“country. Spending was cut 
in half. The workers who 
had found employment in 
lines that could be cut to the 
bone were thrown on the 
street. 

Technology had _ freed 
men from necessary labor. 
They had naturally been 
transferred to unnecessary 
labor. Then we all became 
frightened and fired them 
because their work was un- 
necessary. The fact that we 
can become prosperous only 
by large scale public and 
private spending is still so 
strange that to be accused 
of believing it is a reflection 
on one’s sanity. Yet by 
stabilized spending, and in no other way, we may utilize 
the labor that is no longer needed in the essential indus- 
tries. Instead of resuming the unthinking forms of 
spending that were prevalent before 1929, we need to 
use a little more good sense. Especially we should spend 
less for useless investments—mistaken for savings. We 
should spend more for those social services that can be 
stabilized and defended against the next wave of “econ- 


omy.” We need to revise some of our institutions, 
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especially the tax system, so as to stabilize spending and 
to avoid severe shrinkage of the market for durable 
goods, services, and luxuries of all sorts. That is another 
story, but the relation of this present situation to our 
social history is pertinent here. 


T is not surprising that those who look closely at the 

sufferings of the people are likely to believe that 
our social order is dead. Surely it rots. Morale is being 
destroyed, wealth concentrates into fewer and fewer 
hands, the soil is being eroded; men are being eroded. 
The men who have grown rich by graft and by monop- 
oly tell the people that we need a return to “common 
sense” —the-common sense that brought us to catastrophe 
—and the silly people cheer. 

Perhaps the social order is no more rotten than it has 
been any time this thousand years. The people have 
never been altogether wise. Perhaps, after all, the social 
order is merely having a case of acute indigestion, which 
may be fatal and may not. If we succeed in doing cer- 
tain things that are now proposed—for the curbing of 
monopoly, the distribution of income, and the estab- 
lishment of economic security—then the indigestion will 
disappear. In that case some of the most absurd and 
some of the most sinister of the national symptoms may 
abate. 

If the necessary overhead adjustments can be made, 
capital goods may be restricted to somewhere near what 
business can properly use, by directly taxing funds that 
might otherwise be invested, and by interfering with 
the investment process so as to obstruct dishonest issues 
of securities. This development will prevent a consider- 
able number of unemployed 
men of the building trades 
ever getting back to their 
old jobs. Too bad, but there 
were too many of us before 
1929 -and we built disaster 
for our country. 

The less useful services, 
especially certain kinds of 
advertising and selling, may 
not offer so many jobs as in 
the past. If we irrigate the 
markets with buying power, 
we can easily overstrain our 
immediate productive ca- 
pacity. Why should a busi- 
ness man waste money on 
advertising if he is hard 
pressed to meet his orders? 

In the same bracket with 
useless services are many 
branches of crime. The lure 
of a life of predatory crime 
may be less enticing when 
some alternative kind of em- 


our present condition is abnormal. Only two roads to 
success appear to be open. If you have a good pull you 
may become vice-president of a corporation. If you have 
to win your own way in life, you may become vice king 
of the tenderloin. If we open the (Continued on page 282) 
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Mechanical tabulators collaborate and compete with clerks 


ployment is opened to 
aspiring youth. After all, 
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This railway motor plant in the heavy electrical industry shows a sparse population of men 
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IN THE VERNACULAR 


From Everyday Movies, a series 
by Denys Wortman for 
United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 
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2 me ‘“AIl | hope is that by the time they grow up all the social and 
We could've voted a strike in my shop long ago— political and economic problems will be solved”’ 
if the boss didn't have so many of his relatives 
working there” 


“I see the boss has been giving you another one of 
his pep talks” 
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“It's funny but | just come from a guy's house—he's writing a book 
on the machine age and didn't know enough to put a washer in the 
kitchen faucet” 


Index of American Morale 


BY EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


“.... sanity consists in not being subdued by your 
means.” RatpH Waxpo Emerson. 
OW fares the American soul? Or, to use a more 

modern expression, what has the depression 
done to the American psyche? Some such 
question as this agitates the minds of all earnest citizens 
who look toward the future. But, “soul” and “psyche” 
are not the proper nouns: we must go to a lower level, 
to the street level, to find the phrase which appropri- 
ately expresses the concern of the thoughtful citizen. 
What he really wants to know is this: Have we been 
licked? Has the stuffing been knocked out of us? 
Stufing—that’s the right American word, for once we 
thought we had the stuff; we were so sure of it that it 
made us bumptious; we swaggered and we boasted; we 
described ourselves in big figures, statistical tables with 
the 000’s omitted, and graphs whose upward swinging 
lines ran off the top of the page into unlimited space. 
This was the stuff. America had the stuff, and America 
was going places, by God. Going upward, higher and 
higher, off into unlimited space. . . . 

Is it true: The bigger they come the harder they fall? 
That’s what prizefighters say. Well, we’ve been in a 
fight. We have tasted the canvas. We are trying hard 
to struggle to our feet, to stand straight once more. It’s 
hard to see straight when you're groggy. Everything 
looks queer, distorted, on the bias. “Screwy”—that’s the 
new word for it: Everything looks screwy. Where’s that 
big bum who socked me on the chin when I wasn’t 
looking? No, I don’t mean those fancy guys, Wall 
Street, Technological Unemployment, Supreme Court. 
I mean. . 

Perhaps I’ve stretched my street level analogy too far 
but this is the way it appears to me: The depression has 
destroyed the morale of the American people. No, “de- 
stroyed” is too strong a word because we are still asking 
questions, and that means we are still groping for an- 
swers. We are down but not completely out. We may 
not be asking the right questions, and certainly the 
answers which have thus far been proposed are not the 
right answers. For example, the curtailment of produc- 
tion cannot possibly be the right answer when 59 per- 
cent of the people of the United States are forced to 
live at or below a subsistence level. (Estimated at 
$600 to $1000 annual in- 
come per family—1932.) 

My present task is not 
to indicate the right ques- 
tions or answers but 
rather to analyze the state 
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We're down but not out, says Mr. Lindeman, as 
he looks at farmers, teachers, students, clerks, 
workers, jobless in the aftermath of panic. How tion 
chart the future trend of our national emotions? 


of the American mind. In his recent and illuminating 
book, Leadership or Domination, Professor Paul Pigors 
defines morale as follows: “... when a man’s morale 
is high, his state of mind is (1) an attitude akin to con- 
fidence and trust, (2) which engenders enthusiastic co- 
operation, even in the face of difficulty, (3) in support 
of a cause to which he is deeply attached.” Judged by 
these tests, American morale is at the moment exceed- 
ingly low: We are not motivated by confidence, we are 
split into numberless groups, cliques, and parties strug- 
gling against each other, and there does not exist a 
sufficiently large group deeply attached to a cause to 
make fundamental reform possible. It is in this atmos- 
phere that the serious-minded American is expected to 
think, feel, and act. Confusion which approximates 
chaos is the consequence. It is precisely this chaotic mood 
which calls for examination. 

It has long been-a practice of mine to study the cycles 
of humor as a means of understanding the nature 
of inner conflicts. A series of chaos stories has become 
the vogue at present, and the following may be taken 
as a sample: The scene is a barber shop. A man in the 
chair is being shaved when the outer door of the shop 
opens and a man calls out: “Hey, Mr. Maroney, your 
house is on fire!” The customer jumps from the chair, 
rushes through the door and down the street with soap 
covering his face and towels flying in the breeze. Sud- 
denly he comes to a stop when he remembers that his 
name isn’t Maroney. If a further folk source denoting 
chaos is desired, it might be fruitful to study the amaz- 
ing vogue of such popular songs as The Music Goes 
Round and Round. 


HAT then, are the components of this confused 

state of mind which now dominates American 
life? In the first place, the thoughtful American is over- 
awed by the complexity of contemporary civilization. He 
does not understand the parts which make up his round of 
experience, and he does not understand the whole of which 
the parts are fractions. Consequently, he does not under- 
stand the relationship between parts and the whole. To 
use Waldo Frank’s expression, he has lost the “sense of 
the whole.” In order to indicate the degree of complexity 
which surrounds modern corporate business we may 
take as illustration that incredible structure of pyramided 
corporations of which 
Samuel Insull was the 
late head. I now quote 
from The Lords of Crea- 
by Frederick  L. 


Allen: “When in 1934, 
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Insull was tried for fraud, the federal attorney struggled 
to find a formula by which he could show the jury that 
the real value of the stock of ‘Corps’ was not what the 
Insulls had claimed it to be. On a blackboard in the 


courtroom he wrote two equations: 


a 
x=az(iu) co 
b 
c 
X*? = At -L{ —x —cC 
d 


The bewilderment of the twelve good men and true 
when they looked at these equations was hardly greater 
than would have been the bewilderment of any man 
who had tried to discover what Insull was really doing 
in his endlessly complex pyramid-building.” 

Here, then, is a sample of that form of social com- 
plexity which Emerson feared at the very beginning of 
our industrial revolution, that is, a complicated set of 
means for which there appears to be no sensible or sane 
end. Our entire economic structure tends toward pre- 
cisely this sort of intricacy. The citizen knows that the 
Supreme Court is dealing with important economic 
problems but he does not understand its decisions. What 
he does begin to realize, however, is that crucial eco- 
nomic questions are being decided, not in terms of hu- 
man needs and realities, but according to legalistic 
abstractions which seem to him to have very little to do 
with actual situations. 


HIS brings me to my second characteristic of the 

contemporary American mind, namely its unbe- 
lievable patience as manifested during these last five 
harrowing years. Observers, our own and those who 
come to us from abroad, have frequently remarked that 
the outstanding trait of America’s unemployed masses 
has been their persistent forbearance. From whence does 
this quality of patience derive? Some of it, I believe, is 
merely a token of helplessness: The dispossessed feel 
that there is nothing they can do, that they are the vic- 
tims of circumstances beyond their understanding, and 
hence beyond their control. But some of this patience is 
also a carry-over from the American frontier, a remainder 
from those days of easy optimism when free or cheap 
land stretched toward the west, when it appeared to 
be almost a sign of the traitor to hint that poverty 
would some day overwhelm this bounteous country. 
Yes, we are a patient people and at heart a buoyant peo- 
ple. Despair is not one of our congenial moods. And 
yet, if I am not psychologically in error, it is definitely 
the patient man who is a real danger to those who 
allow evils to last too long. When the patient man is 
finally aroused he goes much further than even he ex- 
pects to go. 

It is, perhaps, dangerous to draw too many analogies 
but it may be well to note that insanity is “simply a 
dramatic attempt to deal with individual conflict, a 
curative process initiated in the hope of preventing dis- 
ruption, but ending in hopeless disintegration.” The 
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American people seem to be longing desperately for a 
dramatic leader who will rescue them from confusion 
and chaos. Something has already gone wrong with the 
thinking of the people when, as David Starr Jordan 
pointed out long ago, in a democracy there appears this 
demand for a strong and authoritative leader. But the 
curious aspect of our present longing for leadership is 
the fact that we would not now accept a leader if he in- 
vited us to march straight toward Justice. 


E are in much the same position which char- 
acterized the German people when Hitler rose 
to power: We want a leader who will resolve our diffi- 
culties in a symbolic manner and will permit our prej- 
udices to remain. Like the insane individual, we have 
lost the capacity to deal with our conflicts; we cry for a 
savior, but if he should present himself, we would re- 
ject him. If, however, our conflicts should continue to 
remain unresolved, and if our ability to deal with them 
through democratic processes does not increase, we too 
will sink to the level of sheer fantasy; at that point the 
door will open widely for the false leader, the dictator. 
The foregoing generalizations seem to me to fit our 
people as a whole, but as I indicated at the beginning, 
the “whole” is difficult to find in America. We do not 
feel and think as a whole, but rather as specialized 
groups. In one sense this is not a nation but a loose 
federation of nations. These states are in turn divided 
into sizeable regions, each exhibiting significant differ- 
ences. The population of the United States consists of 
layers of peoples but we have not yet become a people. 
If such hazardous interpretation as is here being at- 
tempted is to be realistic, we should examine some of 
these layers. 

My first concern has to do with youth. I am not now 
interested primarily in the quantitative tragedy of Amer- 
ican youth represented by the fact that two million 
young people have reached maturity each year of the 
depression and that at least one half of these have been 
denied the opportunity to perform useful labor. What 
I should like to know is: How are they taking it? My 
interpretation emanates again from folk sources. I have 
watched the shifting of youth’s generalized attitude 
toward life as expressed in its characteristic slang ex- 
pressions. If we divide youth generations into half- 
decades, this is what seems to me to have happened: 

1920—1925: “Let’s go!” 

Implication: exuberance, recklessness, lack of 
direction. 

1925—1930: “O, yeah?” 

Implication: distrust, lowered energy. 

1930—1935: “So what.” 

Implication: loss of purpose, disbelief, cynicism. 

We seem to have passed beyond the “so what” period. 
Young people are still skeptical and the note of cynicism 
has not wholly disappeared but there are signs of new 
currents of thought. I do not know what these emerg- 
ing interests portend but I shall mention one which 
seems to me to be both general and important. Whereas 
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a few years ago American young people were deeply 
concerned with problems of objectivity, of science, of 
technology, and of research, they seem now to have 
shifted to an opposite pole of interest: they appear to 
be deeply involved in esthetics, in the problems of beauty. 
Finally, what are the mass attitudes of the various 
occupational layers or classes of which the American 
population is composed? In attempting generalizations 
of this embracing variety one must make allowances 
for that large sector of each class which consists of 
“routineers, people of very short time sense, content to 
repeat an unvaried round of duties with a similar round 
of rewards and satisfactions.” When one talks with these 
“routineers” it becomes obvious that not even this crisi: 
in American life has shaken them from their lethargy. 
They do not contemplate the future. They do not think 
of themselves as participants in social change. A few 
American observers who have taken the pains to travel 
about the country in leisurely fashion in an effort to 
determine what people are thinking have been surpris 
and disappointed to discover so many who weren’t think- 
ing. But, there is an articulate group in every class 
through which one may reach certain conclusions. 


HE scheme which follows represents my attempt 
to epitomize these class reactions. 

(a) Those whose power, prestige, and status is deter- 
mined by acquisitive, pecuniary success and who are 
known generally as members of the privileged class. 
In general their attitudes at the moment are derived 
definitely from the wish for order and stability; their 
eyes are turned backward; they want no more of social 
and economic experimenting, and they are becoming 
daily less patient with those who ask for basic reforms. 
Their once private and bitter condemnations of radicals, 
liberals, progressives are now becoming public affirmations. 

(b) Middle class merchants, small industrialists, the 
upper layers of technicians and craftsmen gradually are 
coming to reflect the attitudes of the privileged class. 
The basic derivation in this instance is a longing for 
security, a wish to be allowed to function. There are, 
nevertheless, important exceptions represented by those 
who have come to believe that security cannot be 
achieved under our existing economic society. 

(c) Civil servants, government officials, and_profes- 
sional politicians in general are preoccupied, at present 
not with fundamental questions, but rather with prob- 
lems incident to the impending elections. The tendency 
in these groups is to discuss current problems in terms 
of personalities and parties. 

(d) Farmers who practice the family type of agricul- 
ture tend to fall into regional groupings. The Middle- 
Western farmer is definitely aroused; he still asks 
fundamental questions and he still believes that sensible 
solutions for our economic difficulties are possible. 

He can be captured by a program. The Southern 
farmer has been experiencing a marked change 
which began at the close of the War; he is giving atten- 
tion to economic problems; he is attempting to lift him- 
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self above the level of subsistence; his thinking tends 
to become specifically progressive. The Northeastern 
farm owner is on the whole conservative; he entertains 
a profound respect for successful business men and takes 
his opinions primarily from the privileged class. The 
Far-Western farm owner seems now to be in a frame 
of mind similar to that of the Southern farmer, and the 
Northwestern farmer is outspokenly progressive. 

(e) Unorganized industrial and agricultural workers 
seem to be torn between two pulls: on the one hand, 
they long for a job and the sense of self-reliance which 
goes with earning capacity; and on the other hand, they 
have already experienced enough of dependency to make 
them sullen. If they receive jobs and sound leadership, 
they will become thoroughly progressive in temper and 
peaceful in method. The alternative is dependency, bit- 
terness, and ultimately undirected violence. 

(£) Organized and skilled or partly-skilled workers 
are similarly suspended. Most of these, I believe, would 
be satisfied with a job and an opportunity to express 
their long-suppressed desires. Many of this group, how- 
ever, have moved distinctly toward the Left and have 
become thoroughly class-conscious. They have not yet 
found suitable leadership; if such leadership should ap- 
pear, these groups would, I believe, march straight to- 
ward vertical trade unionism and a political labor party. 
Their thinking has become basically socialistic. 

The foregoing opinions, and they obviously must be 
taken as mere opinions, do not cover all constituent 
units of the American folk. Teachers and preachers, for 
example, do not uniformly follow the middle class opin- 
ion of those with whom they habitually associate. This 
is likewise true of social workers. In all three of these 
professional groups there exists at present a temper of 
timidity, but in each group there is also a small con- 
tingent with a definite wish for fundamental reform. 

What, then, lies ahead for America? There is no tell- 
ing. Out of existing chaos and confusion may come 
complete disintegration, prolonged and deadly medi- 
ocrity, or rebirth accompanied by enthusiasm and a new 
sense of direction. We possess the means out of which 
might be created a fine, decent, healthy society. All nec- 
essary ingredients are there: natural resources, machines, 
technologists, and workers. We behave irrationally at 
present because, in Emerson’s words, we have been sub- 
dued by our means; we have brought into existence vast 
powers but we do not know what ends these are to 
serve, and consequently we have failed to provide suita- 
ble institutions for the control and release of these 
powers. It is unthinkable that we should finally shrink 
from taking the heroic steps which might translate the 
American dream into reality but a respect for objectivity 
compels me to say that we shall first pass through an 
era of timorous expediency, of artificial prosperity, and 
of accompanying poverty. In the meantime, those of us 
who have faith in the future of America can only cling 
to that partially remaining virtue of our earlier demo- 
cratic inheritance, namely Freedom. We must insist 
upon the right to struggle for Justice. 
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“The main story of AAA was not in Washington,” says 
Russell Lord on a following page. “It was out in the 
field."" Before a situation boils up through legislation 
and litigation to the United States Supreme Court it has 
drawn into its vortex the lives of countless plain people. 


Such lives, rather than legal decisions or administrative 
method, are the ground of the three next contributors. 
They look behind court cases of the AAA, the Labor 
Board, and Security Act, at situations which confront 
the farmers, workers and some ranks of the insecure 
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The Forced March of the Farmers 


BY RUSSELL LORD 


tem,” said that stout- 

hearted industrial-agra- 
rian, George Peek, at the 
height of -his troubles as 
Triple-A administrator,“—if 
they cut the farmers in.” Well before 1800, American 
farmers started trying to cut in by scarcity tactics. A fairly 
compact group of tobacco growers on the newly settled 
shore of southern Maryland agreed on allotted plantings, 
so many hills of tobacco for each slave; and they are said 
even to have burned standing tobacco when sun and rain 
made more of a crop than England would pay for hand- 
somely. Adam Smith records this in his Wealth of 
Nations, and he tells also of the attempts of French vine- 
yardists to keep new growers out of the business and to 
restrict a “super-abundance” of the grape. 

Not to grow winegrapes or tobacco; to reduce the 
planting; or even to destroy crops which led to deplorable 
habits are maneuvers which may well have appealed to 
the agricultural moralities. As recently as 1929, indeed, 
35 percent of 13,431 readers of old Farm & Fireside de- 
clared in a magazine straw vote on moral and ethical 
questions that every American farm then growing tobac- 
co should stop growing it. In 1919, just when the world 
began a retreat toward nationalism and closed markets, 
most American farmers were behind the successful push 
for Prohibition. They hailed with whoops of zeal the 
hoped-for-wiping out of a traffic which also would wipe 
out each year the market for the crops of some two mil- 
lion acres of our land. It may be accepted as a general 
truth, I think, that most American farmers do not take 
a hardboiled business view of their calling until they are 
forced by the pressure of economic circumstances to do so. 

Repeal, which came with reluctant rural acquiescence 
fourteen years later, came only, I believe, when, viewing 
their tax bills and the evidences of graft, corruption and 
ineffectuality, (but above all their tax bills), our farming 
people decided they no longer could afford to stand by 
their temperance principles. 

Not dissimilarly, the farm march toward a calculated 
national harvest of essential foods and fabrics, which 
started sporadically during the reactionary post-war ad- 
ministrations, and which in the present administration 
has assumed perhaps historic proportions, has been a 
forced march of departure from instinctive rural princi- 
ples from the first. Crop control has gone against Nature. 
It has gone against the average farmer’s favorite picture 
of himself as the generous guardian, the bountiful pro- 
vider who alone and uniquely feeds and clothes harum- 
scarum humankind. Control has gone against the 
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Mr. Lord takes us inside the surging agricul- 
tural procession on the way from ruinous 
bursting barns to yesterday 's—and today's— 
controlled crops of basic foods and fabrics 


farmer’s other most cherished 
illusion, independence. It has 
aroused in many farm minds 
a sense of sin more soundly 
rooted than shocked disap- 
proval of dancing, cards and 
liquor. So the marchers, by and large, have advanced one 
way and gazed another. But they have marched. There 
seemed no other choice. 

“To have to destroy a growing crop (of cotton)” wrote 
Henry A. Wallace, somberly, in 1934, “is a shocking com- 
mentary on our civilization. I could tolerate it only as a 
cleaning up of the wreckage from the old days of unbal- 
anced production.” Elsewhere in the same book, New 
Frontiers, Secretary Wallace wrote: 


Sentimentalists who weep that farmers should practice 
controlled production do not suggest that . . . plow factories 
should abandon production control until every hungry 
Chinaman has a plow... . 

The feeling that man should live by providing goods for 
his neighbors, not by withholding goods, goes very deep; 
and I believe that it is spreading. But the condition of greater 
balance and justice we now seek, in a capitalistic structure 
hastily mended, can certainly not be obtained by arranging 
that everybody work under the profit system except the 
farmer. The farmer’s instinct has always been to be decent 
and unbusinesslike, to provide to the uttermost, never to 
deny. This instinct, obeyed by millions of scattered individ- 
uals in a society seeking profits and setting prices on a 
scarcity basis, took our farmers up the long hill to the poor- 
house; and killed them as customers. Their death as consum- 
ers closed thousands of factories and helped to throw mil- 
lions out of work. Now we are trying to give our farmers 
their rightful place in a more decent and balanced system, 
a system that will work democratically and make for neigh- 
borliness and a shared abundance. The people who raise the 
cry about the last hungry Chinaman are not really criticising 
the farmers or the AAA, but the profit system, as we have 
inherited it from our past. 


II 


ROM something like twenty-five years of exchang- 
ing ideas with farmers I conclude, sweepingly, that 
American country people are just like other Americans, 
but just a little different. The difference grows out of 
differences in situation; and out of the fact that farming 
has never been a money-making business primarily. If 
it were then the generally low opinion held of the rural 
mind in towns would be justified. It would be a dimwit, 
indeed, who, examining all the easier ways in which 
Americans have made big money, would choose to farm 
in the hope of making a pile. 
From mail which comes to me because | run a maga- 
zine column on farm questions, public and private, | 
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Bountiful Providers for Harum-Scarum Mankind 


‘J HAT were they thinking and feel- 
y \/ ing, the 30 million farming people 
of this country, pinched and driven 
in the early 1930's? What were they saying, 
after 1933? Plenty. But it would be a mis- 
take to conclude from the sharper voices 
that most of the discussion was violent. 
The prevailing note was philosophical or 
even pastoral; and strangely, this note deep- 
ened as times got worse. This, written on a 
postcard, came from a hard-pressed Idaho 
farmwife in 1931: 


“In town I saw women tramping the hot 
pavements, buying milk by the pint, vege- 
tables by the stinted pound. I thought of 
foaming pails of milk, baskets of blue 
plums, cool woods, birds uncaged, rows of 
sweet peas. And I was thankful for my 
country home.” 


From Mrs. A.A.S., of Nebraska, this less 
pastoral communication said bluntly and 
quickly what thousands of other letters in 
the late nineteen-twenties said obliquely and 
at great length: 


“We have toiled for years at the hardest 
work a couple can do, to be on a farm and 
have a home life. We are getting close to 
sixty and have made a fine farm out of the 
wilderness. My husband says, ‘Lord God! 
How you work for the little you get out 
Oe Awe 


HESE remarks were addressed to The 
Country Home, old Farm & Fireside’s 
more modern successor, which goes monthly 
to 1,500,000 homes, four fifths of them 
farmsteads, back from RFD boxes, in all the 
states. The Forum Department of corre- 
spondence and comment, which I conduct as 
a contributing editor afield, was started in 
~ 1927. Some months Forum mail can be read 
in a day, a couple of hundred letters. Al- 
most always the subjects treated that month 
are hardboiled, profit-and-loss questions; 
capitalistic economics; and a great part of 
the writers are men. Bring up schools, and 
the mail swells to as many thousands. Bring 
up church consolidation, and heaven help 
you. Suggest, as I once did, finishing a two 
line poem in praise of Earth, the Refuge, 
written by an Illinois day-hand in straight- 
ened circumstances; and you read poetry 
(much of it excellent) for a solid month. 
The average inflow for the past nine years 
has been around a thousand pieces of mail 
monthly (apart from general mail to the 
magazine), and I have come to believe, 
from comparing what The Forum mail says 
with what appears in the headlines of the 
dailies later, that it is a fair sample of 
changing rural opinion, widely representa- 
tive. 

Backward and forward wove The Forum 
discussions during the early thirties, but 
always kept coming back home. Whatever 
the subject—the Farm Board, birth control, 
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CROSS SECTION OF THE 
AMERICAN BACKBONE 


I—THE EARLY THIRTIES 


corporal punishment, a share in the family 
purse for farmwives, communism, the ethics 
of eating breakfast in bed, cardplaying, 
tractors, child labor—the question was al- 
ways the same: Back to the largely imagined 
simplicities of our log cabin era; or on 
with progress at any price? As the mail 
piled higher, a method was devised to sort 
it by subjects, and to present as fairly as 
possible the gist of it as a Round Table 
discussion, with the presiding editor speak- 
ing as The Chair. 


June 1931 


THE CHAIR: We have been considering 
lately the cycles of agricultural dogma in 
the past thirty years or so. As boys, many 
of us engaged in corn club evangelism, 
pushing for cheaper food and more of it, 
and the idea was back to the land. Later 
this was modified. Those on the land were 
to be persuaded to stay. But that dogma too 
has died, except for the part of it which is 
undying—the emotional impulse of parents 
to keep children safe at home. And finally 
out of a chaos of uncontrolled circumstances 
agriculture’s freest minds came wearily to 
what seemed a safe resting place: “There are 
too many farmers. Deflation is a bitter medi- 
cine but it will cure the ills of agriculture. 
For it will leave on the land only the ablest 
and reduce their total output in advantage- 
ous proportion to the increasing relative 
demand.” But now the open country has be- 
come, perforce, a scrap heap for the dis- 
cards of industry. Fires are being rekindled 
on thousands of farms long deserted, their 
fields in grass or thicket, their hearths rub- 
bishy and cold. Will Mr. Walter Getchell 
of Wisconsin open the announced discus- 
sion: “Back to the Cabin, or Can a Nation 
Grow Backwards?” 


MR. GETCHELL—This is the situation: The 
tide has turned. Thousands of men and 
women seeking a living now denied them 
in the cities are flooding the rural sections. 
And this is the question: Should we, as 
farmers, object? Or should we accept with 
resignation the fact that farming is not a 
business but a mode of living? 


MRS. CAROLINE FRINK, NEW YORK— 
Who would be so small as to deprive any- 
one of the joy of being a farmer? Let them 
return to broad acres and cool streams! 


MRS. B. A. DERTHICK, ARKANSAS—Yes, 
let them come—all who can find a way to 
get hold of a few acres of ground and till 
it. Let them cut out the gadding about and 
cultivate simple tastes, and work! 


J. W. CAPP, ILLINOIS—I’m against it. 
There is mistaken city belief that a man 
failing at any other occupation can succeed 
at farming. Return to the soil will not do 
these people any good and it will injure 


the farmer who is already struggling with 
a surplus. 


A. W. B., ILLINOIS—That view is selfish. 
It disregards the rights of others who are 
the same kind of people that we are. Syndi- 
cate standards of business, without heart or 
soul—that’s what’s responsible for the jam 
we're in. 


MRS. VERNE BELONGER, WISCONSIN— 
Yes! Shame on the farmer who under such 
deplorable conditions calls for more profits. 
You farmers have a roof over your heads. 
You live well. You have plenty to eat. Be 
reasonable. Here in town millions are poor, 
ragged, starving. Welcome them back to 
Mother Nature, for their children’s sakes! 


"A FARM WOMAN," ALABAMA—For my 
part I welcome the return of genuine farm- 
ing families who have moved to town and 
now recognize their mistake. But the down- 
and-out class of city factory people are a 
burden to any farming community. 


MR. GETCHELL—Experienced city business 
men weren't worried when farmers stam- 
peded to town. 


JOHN E. DWYER, KANSAS—Hear me! The 
only stay:against revolution in this country 
is for the unemployed to go out and live on 
the ground. The alternative is idle hands, 
loss of self-respect, anarchy. . . . If the 
selfish business interests of this .Machine 
Age do not permit to hands out of work a 
free access to the earth, their greed will 
destroy them and their whole system! 


EARL S. BOYD, WASHINGTON—To some 
extent I agree. Whether it be as a business 
or as a refuge, the right of man to till the 
soil cannot be disputed. 


C. T. J.. KENTUCKY—A man and his wife 
recently moved on an abandoned farm in 
this community. A neighbor loaned him a 
plow and gave him some scrap leather to 
mend his harness, and some garden tools 
and some flower seed. 

Now that’s no way to treat a competitor. 
The merchants of a town would hardly chip 
in to help a weak newcomer to get started. 


May 1932 


MR. OLIVE E. BULLEN, KANSAS: Here in 
sunny Kansas, right in the harvesting of our 
bumper 1931 crop, I gave one bushel of 
sound wheat, sixty pounds, if you please, 
for three little loaves of bread. 


July 1932 


F. R. MARYLAND: Suppose that you were 
the fatally ambitious person offering your- 
self as a candidate to the coming election, 
suppose that you were so the child of fate 
as to be elected—what would you do? 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


have accumulated in the past six months one folder, 
among many, of more than two hundred letters, cap- 
tioned “Land Hunger.” These expressions come from 
both country and city, and from people of every shade 
of political opinion: Almost without exception the writers 
are “radical” on this one point—the access of free men to 
the land, alone. 

When it comes to holding a piece of land, with title, 
and the proud right to hire and fire even one harvest 
hand a year, the prevailing mores and aspirations of most 
American farmers are, I should say, proprietary-capitalis- 
tic to the hilt. We come by that idea honestly. It is in the 
blood. Leaving out the earlier Spanish and French in- 
fusions, which didn’t take hold, the 
slogan that settled this land from 


of the things which has kept them from getting rich. 
Bursting barns, groaning boards and the horn of plenty 
are symbols by which they have lived and sustained their 
pride. There is also what I have already referred to as the 
“guardian” impulse. In the field of morals, it operates to 
produce irritation. In the field of husbandry, it has pro- 
vided America almost from the beginning with an 
abundance of cheap food. In respect to taking care of the 
soil, this guardian-impulse seems, in the light of a gen- 
erally shameful record written large on the face of this 
map, mixed. But perhaps good husbandry was only re- 
tarded by a spendthrift pioneer intoxication, brought on 
by the spectacle of an unravished, and later only partly 

ravished, wonderland, free for the 


TTT] | a grabbing. In older regions to which 
Jamestown to the Pacific was, LdovaW Face] Ya farm families have become attached, 


“Every man a landlord.” Later this 
became pretty much the governing 
ideal of Jefferson. Commercial con- 
siderations were subordinated. A 
nationalistic self-sufficiency was the 
goal. “An equilibrium of agricul- 
ture, manufacture and commerce,” 
wrote Jefferson to John Jay in 1809, 
“has certainly become essential to 
our independence. Manufactures 
sufficient for our own commerce 
and use. Commerce sufficient to carry the surplus prod- 
ucts of agriculture, beyond our own consumption, to a 
market for exchanging it for articles we cannot raise 
(and no more)...’ 

In those times Uncle Sam was rich enough to give 
every man a farm. The dream survives, with embellish- 
ments. We have grabbed and despoiled our basic re- 
sources. We have become distinctly a land of limited 
opportunity. Yet, “Every Man a King!” proved a good 
working slogan for the late Huey Long. The plain folk 
of Louisiana laid him out magnificently in a casket big 
enough for two and buried him in his tux. Hill farmers, 
both owners and renters, from hundreds of miles 
around wailed in the milling crush at his interment. “It 


reminded me,” wrote 
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my correspondents, “of 
a hired man we used 
to have. He said he al- 
ways voted as if he 
owned a good half- 
section of land.” 

To the point: As to 
ownership, most farm- 
ers are capitalists, in 
fact or in hope. But as 
to production, they in- 
cline instinctively and 
traditionally toward 
unstinted “production 
for use.” That is one 
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The Record of ‘Farm Parity” 


tending holdings for generations on 
end, that spirit never altogether ab- 
sent from farming—a proud and 
patient husbandry, governing essen- 
tial processes; and a sense of guard- 
ianship over soil and all the living 
forms soil breeds—begins to prevail. 

I exhibit alongside this article 
clashing attitudes and views. It does 
take a very rare bird, like Tom 
Campbell, once the promotioner 
wheat-king of Montana, to believe, in light of the long 
record, that farming may be made a big money-making 
business and to sell the idea on Wall Street, even unto 
J. P. Morgan & Company, as Campbell did for awhile. 
Most farmers, in the past and now, feel that the open 
country is first of all a place of refuge and abode; and 
after that, as interdependent civilization overtakes them, 
a business site. My thesis is that while American farmers 
are certainly capitalists, they have always worn their, 
capitalism with differences; that out of these differences 
arise the mixed sentiments with which they have per- 
mitted the government to help them organize, township 
by township, nationally, so that they may strike, in effect, 
for higher prices; and that deep-lying deflections of sen- 
timent, combined with 
deflections of economic 
pressure, may be ex- 
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CROSS SECTION OF THE 
AMERICAN BACKBONE 


II—UP TO YESTERDAY 


Forced March to a Calculated Mass Harvest 


ihe Chair called for postcard planks for 

a nine-point platform: “What I Would 
Do if I Were President?” In September 
1932, the report: “The keynote of nearly all 
responses is an irritated demand for a slap- 
dash reversal of existing policies. The fol- 
lowing planks of the following four corre- 
spondents, seem to accord closely with the 
general temper:” 


FARM BOARD—Charge off what it cost 
to unwise experiment and abolish it. (H. B. 
HOGAN, MISSOURI) 

FARM RELIEF—Enact the Crop Allot- 
ment Plan. 

TAXES—Reduce the burden on real es- 
tate by war-time income tax rates and by a 
sales tax on everything except staple foods 
and low priced wearing apparel. 

WAR DEBTS—Insist on the payment of 
all war debts when due, disarmament or no 
disarmament. 

CURRENCY—Take over the nation’s 
credit business. Print such money as it re- 
quired, retire the same as payments are 
made to borrowers. The bankers can dig 
ditches as a change from golf. 

CREDIT—From funds raised as above 
loan money to farmers at 3 percent—1.5 
percent to be paid as interest, 1.5 percent as 
amortization of principal. (IVAN JACOB- 
SON, MINNESOTA) 

TARIFFS—Make tariffs reciprocal. (DR. 
M. W. LOWREY, TEXAS) 

LAND POLICY—Issue three billion dol- 
lars in Treasury certificates. Employ there- 
with three million men to conserve timber, 
develop water power, open arid lands, drain 
swamps, etc. Put army officers to work as 
overseers of this labor army and break the 
back of unemployment. (CHARLES W. 
BOWNE, WASHINGTON) 

UNEMPLOYMENT—Discard about 80 
percent of power-driven machinery, on 
farms and in factories. We must choose be- 
tween men and machines. I say, return to 
small units, handicraft, good, honest hand 
labor, and make work enough for all. (A. M. 
DICK, KANSAS) 


February 1933 


MRS. GEORGE EVHARD, MONTANA— 
Scrap the machines? What a foolish, wicked, 
craven notion! Let us rather harness the 
machines to do the will of the millions, not 
to pile up profits for the few. My husband 
farms with last-century tools. I slave hand 
and foot for a family of nine. A mountain 
stream dashes past our door. Beautiful, yes. 
But, oh, the wasted power! 


M. W. YON SCIO, OHIO—If you people 
who speak here would do some thinking in 
advance, and would first agree on defini- 
tions, your talk would make more sense, and 
so would the comments from the Chair. 


THE CHAIR—Fair enough. Professor B. H. 
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Crocheron, director of agricultural extension 
in California, has done some thinking about 
surpluses lately, and has turned out a defini- 
tion. Will he repeat it here? 


MR. CROCHERON—The surplus of an 
agricultural crop is that quantity which is 
larger than the amount that can be sold at 
a price which covers the normal costs of 
the representative grower. 


W. J. LAVERTY, IDAHO—Pure bunk! 
Millions starving! If everybody connected 
with the Department of Agriculture were to 
die tonight the farmers would never miss 
them, and the country would be rid of a 
lot of grafters and windjammers. 


THE CHAIR—Overproduction is a hard 
thing to see, but a good many farmers are 
feeling it right now; and strange and cruel 
as the truth may seem, it is breeding mal- 
nutrition and starvation, and lengthening 
breadlines in town. 


MRS. MABEL YOUNG, ILLINOIS —How 
about in the country? If you were a woman 
living on a farm; standing over a hot 
stove day by day; scratching for vegetables, 
canning; and if you found yourself without 
sugar, flour, lard, butterine or butter (we 
have just started farming), then tell me, 
Mr. Chairman, and all the rest of you who 
keep deploring that awful surplus, wouldn't 
you say, as I do, “Well, I'll be damned! 
Where is it?” 


MISS SADIE KNIPER, MICHIGAN—W/ould 
to God we could go back! 


MRS. ELIZABETH BURNHAM, WISCONSIN 
—We could, but we won't. A love of lux- 
ury has enervated the virile race that 
swarmed in cabins. 


MRS. E. WARMKESSEL, PENNSYLVANIA— 
Can a grown hen crawl back into the shell 
out of which it has been hatched? 


MRS. JOSEPHINE WARD, KANSAS—We 
can learn from yesterday's mistakes, but go 
back—never. 


BEULAH JENNINGS, KENTUCKY—Our 
progress wasn’t healthy growth. It was fatty 
degeneration—an unhealthy bloat. 


M. ACKER, COLORADO—We were zoom- 
ing. Now we're gravitating back to earth. 
And a measure of earth with a modest home 
on it, a yard with shrubs and flowers—that 
is our modern Utopia. Why not? 


November 1935 


N.K.T., NORTH DAKOTA—What has been 
done to lift farm prices was hard to do, 
but justified. 

Here in the wheat 


country, wheat 


dropped to 26 cents a bushel for No. 1 
hard. Manufactured goods remained prac- 
tically the same. It took 1000 to 1200 
bushels of wheat to buy a binder. Now 250 
bushels of No. 1 hard will buy the same 
still high-priced binder. . . . 


ROY E. BLIXT, NEBRASKA—The New Deal 
has greatly relieved the pain of the depres- 
sion. But all pain-relieving drugs are habit- 
forming and destructive in the end.... 


MRS. G. M. BROWN, NORTH CAROLINA 
—Rental checks, parity payments! It’s the 
first time farmers have ever received money 
without sweating for it. 


REY. I. C. HULTIN, MASSACHUSETTS— 
When a farmer is willing to slip his care- 
fully bred animals into the rivers or the 
ocean, when he is willing to plow up his 
carefully planted crops before they develop 
—all this for a few thousand dollars—it 
does seem as though somewhere along the 
line, moral fiber has become a negative 
quality. 


January 1936 


GILBERT WIRTH, DELAWARE—The rever- 
end shouldn’t read political bunk about 
farmers throwing little pigs into the ocean 
then go off half-cocked like a Father Cough- 
lin. We farmers are making a living now 
and paying debts that we made when we 
still had that “moral fiber.” 


Cc. G., NEBRASKA—Yet! And let me tell 
you a secret, you high-minded people who 
weep for those little pigs: It has been the 
custom to slaughter animals since the time 
of Noah. The animals Henry Wallace is 
accused of causing to be so mercilessly 
slaughtered were intended to be slaughtered 
anyhow, and they suffered no more than 
they would have, when the date was moved 
up a few weeks. ... 


MRS. EDWARD F. STEGEMAN, KANSAS— 
The entire New Deal setup is deliberately 
fanning the flames of an agrarian revolt. 
The cry goes out from American Farm 
Bureau Federation headquarters to raise less 
wheat and more hell! Farmers have bar- 
tered away their moral fiber. 


THE CHAIR—So round and round it goes, 
the agrarian ferment. As a believer in 
Triple-A from the first, your chairman, 
speaking personally, wishes that its de- 
fenders and propagandists would get on be- 
yond “sauce for the goose, sauce for the 
gander” grounds and speak out for some- 
thing more positive. It is bad policy, bad 
politics, even bad propaganda, to apolo- 
gize for a procedure and in the same breath 
to dare everybody to make you stop doing 
it. AAA must find a wider justification. ... 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


partisan growth. The idea, briefly, was to levy an excise 
tax (roughly tariff-equivalent) on certain farm products 
that we grow for export and with that money to draw 


_ the freeborn American farmer into the groundwork of a 


system of allotted (and for the time restricted) produc- 
tion, under federal control. 
By the time our government moved in this direction, 


_ forty foreign governments had adopted nationalistic price 


supporting measures to main- 
tain their agriculture. Most of 
those measures stimulated pro- 
duction. Ours paid for a re- 
duced sowing and a shorter 
crop. But that, too, made sense 
in a mad sort of way. It was a 
hardboiled business decision 
compelled by fantastic circum- 
stances, here and abroad. 

American farmers, accus- 
tomed to produce for the world 
market, let post-war adminis- 
trations rear towering tariff 
barriers and push world trade 
away. With a wartime increase 
of tilled land approximating 40 
million acres, American farm- 
ers were encouraged by the 
Harding and Coolidge admin- 
istrations, and compelled by 
necessity, to go on producing 
bumper crops of grain and cot- 
ton as if world markets were wide open and insatiable. 

The Farm Board patchwork in the Hoover adminis- 
tration was a forced move, perhaps well-intentioned but 
for the most part futile. By that time our whole agricul- 
tural plant was in desperate motion. It proved impossible 
to buy up and impound commercial surpluses fast 
enough. The board aided organized cooperative selling 
of some farm products, but held off from a cooperative 
adjustment of production. And with production running 
hog-wild, where is your farm cooperatives’ bargaining 
power? 

In the South, Governors Long and Talmadge yelled 
for a cotton “holiday.” In California, cooperating grow- 
ers of canning-peaches arranged among themselves, to 
make it worth while for the grower who would tear out 
trees; and thousands of acres of orchards were despoiled. 
Forced in the end to it, the Farm Board did make loans 
to Pacific grape growers who agreed to let part of the 
fruit rot on the vines. That again seemed a mad thing to 
do, but the madness was logically and emotionally irre- 
sistible; destroy and gain! With a natural monopoly re- 
inforced by a high tariff, the California lemon-growers, 
compactly organized, withheld or “dropped” fruit, or by- 
processed it, and came through the depression first-rate. 

That the farm situation, like the depression in general, 
was not going to cure itself became apparent early in 
1930. In the later half of that year President Hoover sent 
Alexander Legge, his first Farm Board chairman, and 
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“Boys, you can bet your Blackstone I’m interstate’’ 


Arthur M. Hyde, his Secretary of Agriculture, to Kan- 
sas, where one third of all our hard winter-wheat is 
grown. They stood on platforms in the midst of eleven 
and three quarter million acres of wheat and demanded 
a reduced sowing. “The way to handle a surplus is 
not to grow it,” said the Secretary. Mr. Legge appealed 
to common sense and patriotism with a homely compari- 
son which proved unfortunate. “It’s always the biggest 
hog that has both feet in the 
trough,” he said. 

“We were ridiculed,” Secre- 
tary Hyde wrote later, “We 
aroused a storm of wrath and 
resentment. But the trip had its 
uses. It started thought on new 
tracks.” So it did; but the ges- 
ture was otherwise empty. 
These spokesmen had nothing 
to offer except reasons which, 
while good for all growers, of- 
fered neither hope nor comfort 
to any one grower individually. 
Outraged and driven by neces- 
sity, the farmers of Kansas 
sowed rather more land to 
wheat that fall than they had 
sown the fall before. 

It was not just plain human 
orneriness that led them to do 
so. They had cheap land, fit for 
little else than wheat; they had 
huge machinery; and they were in debt. If a man has 
certain debts to meet, and wheat is a dollar a bushel, he 
will plant enough wheat, allowing a margin of safety, to 
pay his debts and have some money clear. But if wheat 
promises to bring, at the farm, only around fifty cents 
a bushel, he will probably strain himself to slap in around 
twice the acreage, and pay out. He will not at least be 
inclined to reduce production. 

Extremely low prices do not, then, invariably lead in 
their own good time to an adjusted production. This is 
particularly true in farming. Very low prices for farm 
products prevailed in general from 1920 to 1930. Some- 
thing over 450,000 farmers lost their farms by foreclosure 
and millions of others moved to town, but those who 
remained extended their operations over practically as 
much land as had been tilled in 1919, at the peak. 

Three years after the expedition to Kansas, James L. 
Stone, Mr. Legge’s successor as Farm Board chairman, 
wound up his sad duties with a report to Congress of a 
$330 million loss of operations, and the remark: 


Batchelor in the Datly News 


Devices other than stabilization are required. Prices can 
not be kept at a fair level unless production is adjusted to 
meet market demands. Any method which provided higher 
prices and did not include effective regulation of acreage 
or of quantities sold, or both, would tend to increase the 
present surpluses, and soon break down as a result. To be 
of lasting help, any plan must provide a system of effective 
regulation so that our millions of farmers can plan and ad- 
just their production of a depend- (Continued on page 278) 
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Workers Power to Bargain 


The Case of the Greyhound Bus Mechanics 
BY BEULAH AMIDON 


HE mechanic in the 

bus garage - said, 

“Say, I could meet 
you at noon. I can’t stop to 
talk now.” So we sat side 
by side at a lunch counter, 
and over our hamburger sandwiches and coffee discussed 
the National Labor Relations Act and the union. 

“*Course you can’t tell what the Supreme Court will 
do with that law,” he said. “Cripes, you can’t. Now here’s 
how I dope it—we can’t get nothing much without a 
union. The company ain’t going to let us organize un- 
less they’re pushed into it by the government. So what- 
ever the court does to this here Wagner law, some way 
has got to be found to let us get together.” 

The man was an employe of the Greyhound Lines, the 
group of interlocking companies which in the last two 
decades has helped write a new chapter in the long epic 
of transportation. Huge, swift buses, roaring over the 
public highways with passengers, baggage, freight, mail, 
are the motor age successors to the stage coach. They are 
the first. serious challenge to the supremacy of steam 
transportation, handicapped as it is by its rigid routes, 


Heir to stagecoaches and rival to railroads, the 
buses now roll toward the U.S. Supreme Court, 
raising anew questions with which federal law 
has long reckoned on behalf of railway workers 


costly equipment and main- 
tenance. 

“But look,” said the me- 
chanic, “It’s been done for 
railroad labor. Why can’t it 
be done for us?” 

He was turning his eyes enviously to a field of employ- 
ment where forty-five years of federal legislation and 
court decisions, beginning with the first railway labor 
law, passed in the Cleveland administration in 1888, and 
coming down to the 1934 amendments to the Railway 
Labor Act of 1926, have substituted the orderly processes 
of collective bargaining, written contract and mediation 
for the chaos and waste of industrial warfare, all in the 
interest of uninterrupted traffic. 

Meanwhile in 1933, NIRA, implemented through codes 
which organized employers helped write and adminis- 
ter, had guaranteed to all workers in Section 7-a the 
right to organize and to “bargaining collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing.” But last May the 
Supreme Court held NIRA unconstitutional; and Sec- 
tion 7-a along with the labor boards set up to enforce it 
were scrapped with the codes. 


Rogers in Harper’s Weekly, 1887, from Culver Service 


The railways were disciplined 50 years ago. ‘Uncle Sam's Wild West Show, the Interstate Commerce Commission moving in on the animals” 
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Timetables on rubber tires follow the familiar pattern of the railroads 


Two months later the National Labor Relations Act 
was passed and the present board appointed. The Act 
aims to extend the freedom to organize without inter- 
fercnce by employers, long enjoyed by railroad labor, to 
all workers in industries which affect commerce among 
the several states—a limitation which, its framers hoped, 
would safeguard the principle of the Act once its consti- 
tutionality was challenged in the courts. 

The garage mechanic said, “If we don’t have a union, 
what chance have we got? I don’t say we’re like these 
sweatshop workers. But we got our troubles. More than 
once our bosses have switched our rating on us, and 
broken down our seniority. Hours ain’t so good. And 
worry is the worst—if you don’t like what they hand you, 
there’s nothing to do about it. You can take it, or you 
can go out on your ear. We need the union, even if our 
pay ain’t so bad.” 

The garage mechanics of the great bus lines correspond 
roughly to the railroad shopmen—a skilled, fairly well 
paid labor group. The long story of their controversy 
with the Greyhound Lines, as it is told in the transcrip: 
of the hearings before the National Labor Relations 
Board in October, clarifies the issues between millions of 
unorganized workers in this country and their employ- 
ers. The issue is defined thus in the first section of the 
Wagner Act: 

The inequality of bargaining power between employes who 
do not possess full freedom of association or actual liberty of 
contract and employers who are organized in the corporate 
or other forms of ownership association . . . 

The Pennsylvania Greyhound case centers on the 
effort to redress that inequality, and exhibits the atti- 
tudes and methods of those employers who balk at 
dealing with anything stronger than an individual work- 
man. It shows, too, the sort of situation the Wagner Act 
was designed to meet, and how the new machinery func- 
tions. [See Survey Graphic, December 1935, page 596.] 

Last July the Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines dis- 
charged seven men who worked in their Pittsburgh 
garage where the great buses stop for testing and repairs 
on one of the main highways between Chicago and the 
Atlantic seaboard. They were “let out,” the company 
stated, after a disturbing number of buses had broken 
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down on the road after being serviced at 
Pittsburgh. But the men, all of whom had 
taken part in organizing a local under the 
American Federation of Labor, held that it 
was not their record as workers but their 
union activity which cost them their jobs. 

The decision of the Board, finding in the 
main for the workers, ordered the Pennsyl- 
vania Greyhound Lines to reinstate five of 
the men with back pay and to “cease and de- 
sist” from interfering with its employes “in 
the exercise of their rights to self-organiza- 
tion.” The Board petitioned the court for 
enforcement of its order, and the case will 
probably be argued within the month in the 
USS. Circuit Court of Appeals in Philadelphia. 

While the National Labor Relations Act applies only 
to practices occurring after July 5, 1935, when it went 
into effect, the Greyhound Bus case has its real beginning 
in what the men in the Pittsburgh garage encountered 
under Section 7-a of the NIRA, and long before that, in 
the background and experience of the men who head the 
Greyhound companies. 


HE story of the Greyhound System is one of those 

sagas that editorial writers like to point to as “a 
typical American success.” It has its start in Hibbing, 
Minn., on the Mesaba Iron Range. Mining camps cluster 
around Hibbing, a “big town” of some 15,000 inhabi- 
tants, where miners and their wives come to trade, to see 
the movies, to “have a good time.” Twenty years ago, 
C. E. Wickman, a young Swede who had come to Min- 
nesota as a child, started a bus service between Hibbing 
and the mine camps. Beginning with an old touring car, 
he was soon running four buses. One of his drivers was 
another young Swedish-American, S. R. Sundstrom. 
Since 1916, the four cars jitneying between Hibbing and 
the mine camps have become a fleet of nearly two tho: 
sand buses, with a network of routes covering the coun- 
try, “Coast to Coast, Border to Border.” C. E. Wickman 
is president of the Greyhound Corporation, a holding 
company for the thirteen bus operating companies of the 
Greyhound System. He is also chairman of the board of 
Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, one of the operating 
subsidiaries, of which Sundstrom is president and genera] 
manager. Among their associates are a good many men 
who came “up through the ranks” with them. 

The former bus drivers and mechanics from the Mid- 
dle West who now head these great, interlocking cor- 
porations owe part of their success to the lawyer who has 
guided them through the legal and financial mazes of 
Big Business; part to the Pennsylvania Railroad which, 
seeing some of the possibilities of bus transportation, 
wisely decided to control rather than compete, and now 
owns 50 percent of the common stock and all the pre-, 
ferred stock of the Greyhound Corporation, through its 
subsidiary, the American Contract and Trust Company. 
But the men who work for Greyhound work for ener- 
getic, resourceful, self-made immigrant Americans with 
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the limitations as 
well as the 
strength of their 
type. It is a tru- 
ism in labor cir- 
cles that the 
chances are no 
employer is so 
“hard” as the 
man who was 
once a workman 
himself. He is 
likely to prove a 
“rugged individ- 
ualist,” sure that 
“any man who 
will work as I 
did can get 
along.” Out of 
that attitude de- 
velops such a 
cleavage between 
employer and worker as to the methods and purposes of 
unionism as was apparent in the Pittsburgh hearings. 

Until the fall of 1933, the Greyhound employes were 
unorganized. Robert J. Davidson, a “star driver” with a 
long “no-accident” record told the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board how the company’s Employes Association 
began. As he told it, a fellow-worker named Dempsey 
came to Davidson with an organization petition, remark- 
ing, “Crawford [the regional manager for the Pennsyl- 
vania Greyhound System] instructed us since the NRA 
came along we have to have an organization.” 

“This is funny!” exclaimed Davidson. 

“Yes,” said Dempsey, “If we had tried this a year ago 
we would all got fired.” 

Since “the boys” apparently were “going along,” 
Davidson signed the petition, and was elected regional 
representative for the drivers “to confer with the man- 
agement on matters affecting our welfare.” 

The management’s part in 
launching the association 
and guiding its course was 
exhibited in an_inter-office 
communication signed by 
W. A. Duvall, manager of 
maintenance, and sent to 
various company officials, in- 
cluding Jack Nyland, super- 
intendent of the Pittsburgh 
garage, in July 1933. 

The management has de- 
cided to set up a plan of em- 
ploye representatives. .. . 

It is to our interest to pick 
out employes to serve on the 
committee who will work for 
the interest of the company 


and will not be radical. This 
plan of representation should 
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The bus has written a new chapter in the long epic of America’s transportation 


work out very 
well providing the 
proper men are se- 
lected, and con- 
siderable thought 
should be given 
to the men placed 
on this responsible 
committee. 


The first gen- 
eral meeting of 
the __representa- 
tives was held in 
Cleveland. Em- 
ployes got their 
regular wages for 
the time spent at 
the committee 
meeting, and 
also transporta- 
tion and expen- 
ses. Marcus Dow, 
the company per- 
sonnel director, presided. Davidson was elected general 
chairman for the Pennsylvania region. He was inexperi- 
enced as an organizer, perhaps naive in his faith in the Em- 
ployes Association, but energetic in trying to perform the 
duties of his position as he understood them. He made a 
“swing around the circle” of his region to “build up the 
Association.” On his return, he told the Labor Board, he 
was called to the headquarters in Cleveland for a stormy 
committee meeting. 


Charles Phelps Cushing 


‘ 


Mr. Sundstrom was pretty mad, [Davidson testified] and 
he severely reprimanded and criticised me in front of our 
committee . . . for going to these various points and trying 
to get the machinery for the association functioning. .. . 
This criticism at this meeting did have this effect on the 
other regional chairmen to the extent that I never got any 
cooperation from them . . . because they simply told me 
after that criticism, “Why, you can see where you stand on 
this thing, and why should I make a sacrifice of my job for 
the employes if the company feels that way about it?” 


Loss of faith in the Em- 
ployes Association, and fear 
aroused by the management’s 
attitude were in the main, 
according to the testimony, 
the forces that turned the 
workers toward “outside 
unions.” Early in 1935 
Davidson met with the offi- 
cers of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employes. When in 
April, he went to his last 
company union committee 
meeting, he was greeted by 
another employe representa- 
tive: “Well, it looks bad for 

(Continued on page 269) 
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Every Man's Chance 


BY MARY ROSS 


: ‘HESE cases, typical of so many others who still wait in the shadows for the aid which only 
private chaticy can give, are not the cases of mendicants or worthless unfortunates; they are the 


worthy and deserving poor, whose misfortunes are no fault of their own. 


. The spirit of sacrifice, 


of neighborliness, of giving to those neediest of all who are more than unemployed and whose 
problems are so acute that they cannot be helped by government aid was the motivating force of the 


1935 appeal. 


CAN imagine them as a line, straggling along below 
| the splendid cornices of Fifth Avenue, these 1194 

neediest New Yorkers for whom The New York 
Times gathered a quarter million dollars in last winter’s 
_ Christmas appeal. A few might walk briskly, perhaps 
even skip, among them nine children who are orphans 
and a larger number, including a flock of very little 
' boys, whose parents have abandoned them. Some young- 
_sters a little older would walk wearily, like Marjorie T.., 
_ who is 22 and not strong and has been trying to make 
her bookkeeper’s $16 a week support seven people. But 
_ behind the marchers would come many more who could 
_ hobble only with difficulty or on crutches, or would have 
' to ride in wheelchairs or lie on hospital stretchers. Long- 
- continued sickness or old age or both together are the 
chief forces that have worn down the people of these 445 
families of 1935. Among the 158 families whose stories 
were published, 124 have chronic sickness or infirmity 
| asa major problem, while in forty cases—some of them 
_ included also among the sick—old age precludes any 
likelihood of earning a living. 

That the poor are likely to be sick and the sick to be- 
come poor is no new story. Could any have been more 
tragic than these poor of 1935? What could be worse 
than to be sick and old and penniless? Go back to the 
brittle yellowed pages on which The Times presented 
its first hundred Neediest Cases in 1912 and you will 
see: to be young and sick or dead. 

The major tragedy of those Neediest of twenty-four 
years ago was not death too long delayed for one’s means 
but death too young. Twenty-seven of that one hundred 
were the cases of widows; their stories, less detailed than 
those published in later years, list more than ninety 
fatherless children, most of them very young. The death 
that ran through those stories like a red line of blood was 
tuberculosis. Twenty-four stories of the hundred men- 
tion at least one member of the family sick or dead from 
it. In some it threatened to extinguish a whole family, 
father, mother and chil- 
dren. Among the first hun- 
dred Neediest of 1935, only 
seven cases involve tuber- 
culosis. In two of the seven 
the illness had been cared 
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How we have won some securities in the basic coin 
of life and failed to grasp others now within our 
- reach is told by Mary Ross, associate editor, in 
~ terms ‘of New York’s Neediest in 1912 and in1935 


— The New York Times, December 29, 1935. 


for and arrested. Tuberculosis has been in large part 
wiped off the list of calamities which force New Yorkers 
to ask for private charity—wiped off because the disease 
itself is being eradicated. In contrast to tuberculosis, the 
Neediest of 1935 had been struck down by ailments which 
usually come with middle and later life: heart disease, 
arthritis, diabetes, cancer, and mental illness not sufh- 
ciently advanced or severe to carry them into the over- 
crowded mental hospitals. Here, too, come victims of a 
new hazard, the automobile. 


BVIOUSLY too many factors are involved to make 

it possible to generalize from the experience of a 
group of cases of private family welfare agencies in one 
city. Moreover, in some instances details of the published 
stories have been changed so that a family will run no 
risk of identification. But back of the Neediest Cases lies 
the clear statistical record for the nation: the conserving 
of the lives of children and young people so that the per- 
centage of Americans who live to reach fifty increased by 
nearly a quarter between 1910 and 1930. At the same time 
the birthrate, cascading downward, counts fewer sons 
and daughters to support the parents who live to grow 
old. It is not by chance that 1936 finds politicians enter- 
ing the hustings on behalf of the old. 

What the Neediest Cases do show is the changing 
ground on which private charity comes before the public 
to ask help for those for whom no other present help is 
forthcoming. 

Even in 1912 some of New York’s least fortunate were 
absent almost in toto from The Times’ appeal: Those 
who obviously were mentally ill; serious mental illness 
is so long-continued and expensive and disturbing to 
others that mental hospitals from the beginning have 
been government’s responsibility. Patients sick with other 
ailments dangerous to the community—typhoid, diph- 
theria, tuberculosis; even in 1912 it was typically the 
tuberculous patient’s family, not the patient himself, who 
needed private help. Men 
injured at work: New York 
State had passed in 1910 its 
first workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, later declared un- 
constitutional; by 1912 a 
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sense of public responsibility had been aroused for these 
“poor” which soon afterward took shape in the present 
law, made possible by a constitutional amendment, and 
its later added provisions, most importantly those cover- 
ing certain forms of occupational disease. In 1935 there 
still are some disabled workers whose troubles were too 
extensive or intricate to be covered by the law’s pro- 
visions, like Mr. M., whose compensation for incapacitat- 
ing injury ended after three years during hard times 
when his nearly-grown children could not get jobs to 
carry themselves and himself further; or the young taxi- 
cab driver whose rheumatic fever lights up whenever he 
resumes the exposure of the only job he knows. By and 
large, however, industrial accident and specific industrial 
disease appeared seldom among these Neediest in either 
1912 or 1935. Perhaps in another decade or two automo- 
bile accident compensation [See Survey Graphic, Febru- 
ary 1936, page 106], may have provided for some kinds 
of disaster in the 1935 list which follow the automobile. 


ITHIN that twenty-five years not only much of 

the families’ burden of tuberculosis has been wiped 
off the budget of private charity but also a good share of 
charity’s responsibility for widows and fatherless children. 
Like tuberculosis, orphans have been prevented. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has estimated that 
among white American families of 1930 there were two 
million fewer orphans and half orphans under the age 
of seventeen than would have been the case if the gen- 
eral deathrates of 1900 had persisted. Children who do 
lose their parents today are older as a group than those 
cast adrift a generation ago. A kind of security for father- 
less children was brought in by the wave of mothers’ pen- 
sion laws which started in Missouri and Illinois in 1911 
and finally reached New York State in 1914, after fight- 
ing its way in almost every legislative session from 1897 
on. Again and again in the early Times’ appeals there is 
mention of a widow terrified by the fear that her home 
will be broken up, her children taken from her to be 
‘placed in institutions. In the 1935 stories the chief troubles 
of widowed mothers are in families where there is sick- 
ness; among those who have moved from one state to 
another and cannot establish a legal residence; and those 
whose children have reached the age of sixteen (when 
the allowance for a child’s support ceases), and cannot 
get a job. Here also, the Neediest Cases include the ex- 
ceptions to the public provision or the fringes it fails to 
cover, not the brunt of the burden. 

So, too, among the increasing ranks of the old. A good 
share of their burden has been trimmed off before private 
philanthropy is called to the rescue. The old had only a 
small share in the, 1912 appeal; many families had grand- 
parents or elderly aunts and uncles who shared their 
failing luck but only three cases of that hundred were 
those of old people on their own. Among the first hun- 
dred cases of 1935 age is a prime problem in twenty-eight. 
Again these are people who fall without the scope of the 
state’s system of old age allowances, which still sets the 
legal onset of old age at seventy, though a bill now is 
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before the legislature to lower it to sixty-five in line with 
the National Security Act. Among these twenty-eight are 
some in their sixties for whom help is asked only until 
they become eligible for pensions. Others are qualified 
for pensions by age but cannot meet the residence re- 
quirements; some have no means of proving their age; 
some have responsibilities for incapacitated members of 
their family or special needs of their own which a month- 
ly pension of $25 cannot cover. Some are old not so much 
in years as in strength, or in skills by which they have 
earned their livelihood which no longer have value on 
the market. 

Many sorts of lives behind these cases of old people— 
lives of scrubbing, like that of Maggie M. who is 
seventy-two; lives of very modest comfort, like that of 
two sisters, saleswomen, who were in their fifties when 
they lost their jobs because the shop in which they 
worked was reorganized. Now, after eight years, they 
have eaten up the savings that were to have bought their 
way into an old ladies’ home when they were old enough. 
Here, too, is Wilbur F., at seventy-six; he has written and 
published books on sociological topics, and had bad luck 
with his investments; and Miss Christina who still has, 
put away in boxes, fancy hats and fine shoes she wore as 
an elegant lady in the nineties. At sixty-nine she has be- 
come destitute since the death of the brother with whom 
she always had made her home. 


Today’s Chronic Cases. 


HE problem which strikes at private charity through 

these Neediest Cases with its force almost undimin- 
ished by any general bulwark of public provision is 
chronic sickness other than tuberculosis, outright mental 
disease, and occupational injury and disease. Arthritis, 
heart disease and rheumatic fever together now hold the 
place, in numbers, which tuberculosis held in 1912. Like 
tuberculosis, they sometimes weigh down a whole fam- 
ily, like that of the B.’s, in which a father and five 
youngsters have hearts crippled by rheumatic fever. In 
the first hundred cases of 1935 there are twenty-five fam- 
ilies in which one or more of this trilogy has handicapped 
one or more members. In all, in that first hundred cases 
there are eighty-two families who are down and out 
largely because chronic sickness has cut short earning 
power or imposes a burden too great for what income 
there is. Typically these families struggle with ailments 
which kill slowly and expensiyely—expensively in loss of 
earnings and in medical costs to themselves or others. 
The middle-aged and elderly predominate among these 
sick, but there are youngsters also, like Ella, who at nine- 
teen has suffered for two years from arthritis; or Arthur, 
who is fifteen, and has been in a hospital for seven 
months and a half with rheumatic fever. 

We shall know more of what chronic illness means to 
the country at the completion of the vast survey now 
being made in nineteen states with WPA funds under 
the supervision of the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice. That these Neediest do not picture conditions in 
their own city with undue darkness is apparent from the 
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study made for the Wel- 
fare Council in 1928 by 
Mary C. Jarrett. That 
study found that about 
one New Yorker in. a 
hundred—60,000 in all— 
was suffering from some 
chronic illness other 
than tuberculosis and 
mental illness. About 
20,000 of them were 
wholly or partly depen- 
dent. For many of that 
20,000, years- of depen- 
dency apparently lay 
ahead; a third were chil- 
dren under the age of 
sixteen and nearly a half 
were less than forty. 
The tide against tu- 
berculosis was turned 
when, with a knowledge 
of its cause and methods 
of communication, com- 
munities organized to 
see that tuberculosis was 
cared for and prevented. 
Among these _ other 
chronic diseases, many 
still are obscure to scien- 
tists. There is, moreover, 
only meager machinery 
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to use to fight them. 

Hospitals are  over- ee | Se Precicae = 
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acute illnesses; neither Drawn by William Meade Prince for The New York Times’ Hundred Neediest Cases, 1935 


patients nor doctors can 
carry the costs of illnesses which may extend over months 
or years; the overworked visiting nurse services know 
how much chronic suffering is hidden in homes, crush- 
ing family incomes and morale. There is scientific reason 
to believe that a considerable amount of disability due to 
chronic illness could be prevented or postponed or offset, 
or in some cases, lifted completely. We have public 
health programs against syphilis, against cancer and other 
chronic diseases undertaken by some of the older and 
wealthier states, such as Massachusetts and New York. 
In some states, notably Michigan, we have a strong line 
of defense for crippled and otherwise handicapped chil- 
dren. We have New York City’s new concern for re- 
search in chronic illness as well as chronic care in its 
municipal hospitals. These are first steps in the acceptance 
of new public needs and responsibilities which may 
change the make-up of neediest cases in future years. 
To speak of New York is to talk about the country’s 
richest city in its richest state. There are plenty of gaps 
even here in the doing of what we have undertaken to 
do. Again and again The Times’ stories of 1935 report 
plain primitive hunger let alone the “hidden hunger” 
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that does not gnaw but makes for soft bones and rotten 
teeth and exhaustion and worse when the quality of food 
is deficient because of ignorance or poverty or both. Even 
our richest states are all too slow in considering and tak- 
ing on the new weights against which most of us, one by 
one, are helpless. I remember a young social worker 
who listened to painstaking case records at a conference 
until she got red in the face and finally jumped up and 
blurted out: “What would you do if you hadn't a psy- 
chiatrist in the whole county?” Though liquidation of 
some forms of poverty by public health and welfare 
measures has been widespread in this country and 
brilliant in some places, it is spotty. For a large fraction 
of our rural people even the protection of basic public 
health service is almost wholly lacking. When Americans 
can even die in one place of this cause or that at a rate 
half as much again or sometimes even two or three times 
as great as that at which similar Americans die in similar 
places, there is something unreal in our dream of every 
man’s chance. 

Nor is this checkerboard of life and death a matter of 
the map only. Within the city (Continued on page 261) 
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Top, McManigal; bottom, La Terza. From Globe 


AS AMERICANS SEE [T 


Once it was chiefly in town meetings and over the cracker 
barrel that we swapped views about ways to run the 


country. Now print, movie and radio carry Opinions across 


the continent as they are uttered. Now, as then, views 
clash. The following pages bring four opinions out of 


many now spread before us, showing roads that Americans 
see as the way of progress behind us and ahead. Some- 
times these roads converge or run parallel for a piece. 
At other places their signposts point to opposite direc- 
tions to reach the same goal—security and plenty 


PommeOUReAMERTCANS SEE 
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Private Enterprise 


BY ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 


"Government, as such, creates nothing. It provides a structure 


within which industry may create." 


Pies several years past, industry 


has been confronted with many 
unusual situations—some arising 
from within; others from without. 
The economic significance of these 
problems as affecting industry’s secur- 
ity and further progress is momentous. 
For the first time in several years cir- 
cumstances are considerably altered. 
The atmosphere has changed. Things 
are better. There is no longer the wide- 
spread fear throughout the land as to 
the ability of our institutions to sur- 
vive the onslaught of depression. These 
forces have, to a large extent, spent 
themselves. They have been suc- 
ceeded by the healing influences of 
world economic recovery. A recovery 
after a depression is as inevitable as 
that day follows night. It can not be 
permanently suppressed. Its vitality is 
so powerful that it will break down 
the barriers set up by the most arbi- 
trary dictator. Hence there is develop- 
ing a new confidence and a new faith 
in those principles which have formed 
the foundation of economic evolution 
and industrial progress during the past 
several decades—principles which we 
have been proud to call “American 
principles,” and for which we have 
been reared with a wholesome respect. 
There are still lacking the assurances of 
a broad and definitely defined oppor- 
tunity and the elimination of certain 
unsound economic policies, thus limit- 
ing the application of these vital prin- 
ciples we have always known and re- 
tarding their ability to accelerate our 
economic recovery. 
There is unquestionably being built 
a foundation of fact and faith upon 
which industry can repair and go for- 
ward. But, are we to use the same 
tools and the same materials, or out of 
all the distress and the sacrifice and 
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the recent experience must we not find 
new standards of conduct and effect- 
iveness—a new inspiration out of 
which to build a broader structure of 
usefulness with greater security than 
ever before? 

What part does industry take in the 
great scheme of things? It is the most 
important instrumentality in the crea- 
tion of wealth, and it can importantly 
create a sound prosperity. Upon the 
soundness of industry’s thinking and 
aggressiveness of action essentially de- 
pend the security as well as the happi- 
ness of the people. Government, as 
such, creates nothing. It provides a 
structure within which industry may 
create. A forward thinking industry, 
free to capitalize its opportunities, 
means more and better jobs, new and 
increased luxuries for more people, 
with greater security for all. 


1D pee the past few years it has 
become the vogue to discredit 
every instrumentality of accomplish- 
ment, be it the individual or the ma- 
chine. It has been said that American 
industry is selfish. It would be far more 
just to say that it has been preoccupied 
—preoccupied in exploring the secrets of 
nature and creating a continuous flow of 
new products, and through an ever ad- 
vancing manufacturing technique, turn- 
ing luxuries into necessities by bring- 
ing them within the reach of an in- 


, creasingly large proportion of the pop- 


ulation. Its accomplishments are the 
marvel of the people of all nations. 
None has what we have. And it is only 
the beginning. 

But, as we look forward, and as we 
analyze the evolution that has occurred, 
I am convinced that industry’s respon- 
sibilities can no longer be adequately 
discharged, however efficient and effect- 


ive it may be, with the mere physical 
production of goods and services. As 
our national economy becomes more 
and more involved, the margin of error 
within which we can operate and main- 
tain economic and social equilibrium, 
to say nothing of the vital urge for 
progress, is being constantly narrowed. 
Hence I believe that the time has been 
reached when a much broader respon- 
sibility must be assumed. We must 
develop ways and means by which to 
better correlate the industrial machine 
and its component parts with the na- 
tional economy as a whole, in order to 
more effectively promote human prog- 
ress and security and to advance civi- 
lization. Inaction ultimately will mean 
the challenging of industry’s position. 
Failure will bring, sooner or later, the 
urge for more and more interference 
from without—government in business. 
And, if we fail to recognize and dis- 
charge this broadened responsibility, 
have we any adequate right to com- 
plain of the penalties that we must pay? 

Now, if we accept this viewpoint, 
we must establish this objective taken 
from the preamble to our Constitution: 
To promote the general welfare of all 
the people. 

In other words, we must move 
toward a soundly based and widely 
distributed economic well-being. This 
is the “theory of plenty,” as distin- 
guished from the “theory of scarcity,” 
which has dominated our recent eco- 
nomic thinking and policies. It is a plat- 
form to which labor and capital can 
both wholeheartedly subscribe. 

But we must have yardsticks by 
which we can appraise and separate 
those proposals that promote our ob- 
jective, as distinguished from those 
that retard our progress. Briefly, our 
yardsticks, according to my thinking, 
consist of the most effective balance be- 
tween the following: 

1. The reduction in the real cost 
and selling prices of goods and ser- 
vices. 

2. A more economic balance of na- 
tional income through policies affecting 
wages, hours, prices and profits. 

Taken together our yardsticks mean 
that every worker, executive and wage 
earner, must be made the most efh- 
cient producer, as well as the maxi- 
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mum possible consumer. Thus we ad- 
vance the social and economic status 
of the community as a whole. 

But there are many direct as well as 
subtle influences affecting future ad- 
justments of our economy. 

Let us here consider just one of the 
most important industrial problems of 
the day—shall we have political man- 
agement or private enterprise? 

In nearly all nations of the world 
there has come about a shifting of 
power between politics and economics. 
Government has everywhere come more 
and more into fields before dominated 
by private enterprise. America is no 
exception to this general rule. Through- 
out the world at the moment individu- 
alism as a creator of wealth or private 
enterprise is on the decline. 

Looking backward, we find other 
instances where the possibilities of car- 
rying on under the existing system 
have been challenged, resulting in a 
field day for theories and panaceas 
promoted to rescue the social order 
from destruction. But advancing tech- 
nology, stimulated and capitalized by 
free enterprise, has always answered 
in the form of almost unbelievable de- 
velopments, creating standards of liv- 
ing undreamed of before. However it 
would be most dangerous for individual 
leadership not to take account of itself 
and realize that each step forward in- 
tensifies the complications of the na- 
tional economy and brings increasingly 
dificult problems in the relationship 
of industry to society as a whole. Such 
a situation can only be met by greater 
intelligence and a more profound un- 
derstanding of the fundamentals and 
aggressive and forward policies based 
thereon. Hence “industry’s responsi- 
bilities broaden.” 


i is my firm conviction that any 
form of “government regulation of 
industry” is bound to result in an ever 
increasing interference with the broad 
exercise of initiative—the very founda- 
tion of our American system. That is 
the natural evolution of bureaucracy. If 
that be so, might not the ultimate logi- 
cal result be the necessity for the so- 
cialization of industry through the 
breakdown of the profit system in- 
duced by the accumulative effect of the 
ever increasing political management? 
We do not need to go far afield to see 
definite evidences of that possibility. 
Therefore, I hold that political man- 
agement, irrespective of degree, can 
have no other result than lowering the 
ceiling of industry’s ability to contribute 
toward human progress. 

That industry should cooperate with 
government is desirable and essential. 
But there must be a basis for coopera- 
tion. It must be intelligent cooperation. 
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That implies a mutual confidence; a 
mutual respect and appreciation of 
each other’s experience and good faith. 
Without that spirit prevailing, coopera- 
tion must necessarily fail. Unfortunate- 
ly, that spirit does not prevail today. 
Be all this as it may, what remains 
is the vital necessity of searching ag- 
gressively, and with an open mind, for 
the fundamental truths in the broader 


Balance of Powers 


relationships of industry to.society; 
separation of the truths from the fa 


lacies; and the continual promotion of7 


the broadest possible understanding on 


the part of all the people, as to the) 
effects of these fundamental truths on), 
industry’s ability to accelerate human, 
progress and advance the causes of hu-™ 
man happiness and security—the most — 


fundamental of all fundamentals. 


BY ALBERT C. RITCHIE 


"Two doctrines are the constitutional rocks on which American 


liberties depend." 


comprises two fundamental un- 

derlying governmental principles 
which were intended to guard for all 
time the liberties of the people against 
the growth or the revival of any auto- 
cratic power which might endanger or 
destroy them. They are: 

1. The American dual system of 
states and nation, whereby the federal 
government can only do such things as 
are expressly or by fair and proper im- 
plication delegated to it, everything else 
being reserved to the states respectively 
or to the people. 

2. The separation of the powers of 
government into three departments, 
legislative, executive and judicial, which 
are separate and distinct from each 
other, with no one of them authorized 
to exercise the functions of either of the 
other two. 

We cannot have unity in national af- 
fairs unless the people of the states are 
free to settle for themselves their do- 
mestic affairs. Our people and our con- 
ditions are too diversified to admit of 
any other principle. Local conditions 
vary in the different states. National 
conditions are common to all. If the 
people of the states are allowed to settle 
their home affairs in their own ways at 
home, then they will be much more 
likely to act together on things which 
concern them all. 

The strength of the national govern- 
ment is a composite strength. It is sub- 
served by keeping the states strong and 
alive to their true seli-governing func- 
tions, and by preserving the liberties of 
their people. We cannot do this by 
stripping the states or their people of 
their own rights and freedom, and let- 


\ | HE American form of government 


ting the central government decide for 
all. That was tried in national prohibi- 
tion, and it simply would not work. 
Nor can liberty be secure unless the 
legislative, executive and judicial de- 


partments of government are kept dis- — 
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tinct. If they are permitted to be | 
merged, then we are back again to the ~ 
old order where the people had no con- — 


trol or check upon government in the 
exercise of its powers. Under the 
American system, each department acts 
as a check or restraint upon the others. 


But if, for example, Congress passes its 


legislative powers over to the executive, 
one great check is gone, and when the 
executive exercises those powers and 
legislates, then we have legislation or 


taxation without popular representa- — 
tion, and this admits of the very kind — 


of dictatorship which the American 
form of government sought to prevent. 
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| DO not mean that during the history 


of our government the line between 
national and state powers has always been 
clearly defined or that it has always 
been observed. The conflict between 
the two, has manifested itself at many 
times. In the earlier days there were the 
Kentucky Resolutions, the Hartford 
Convention, Calhoun’s Ordinance of 
Nullification, the right of secession, 
federal expansion after the Civil War, 
and so on. Indeed, throughout our con- 
stitutional history there has been a con- 
stant and recurring struggle between 
centralization and decentralization; be- 
tween the efforts of the national goy- 
ernment to extend its functions and the 
efforts of the states to hold theirs; and 
in that struggle the national government 


has won out to a considerable degree. 
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Neither do I mean that the lines 
parating the three departments of 
overnment have been consistently 
aintained. They have not, although it 
only recently that the consequences 
£ obliterating them have begun to re- 
eive alarmed attention. Previously the 
ubject was treated in a more or less 
galistic way, without much considera- 
ion of what it really means to the 
merican government. 

What I do mean is that these two 
Joctrines are the constitutional rocks 
n which American liberties depend. 
They were evolved out of the experi- 
nces of the past in order to prevent 
forever a return of the autocracy of 
he past. They were the two great bul- 
warks adopted to preserve our liberties 


believed, was impossible of recurrence 
with them. So long as we retain them 
unshaken in their substance and in 
their essence, our form of government 
will remain American, notwithstanding 
many other changes which have been 
or might be made. But abolish or seri- 
ously impair these two fundamentals, 
and you have knocked the props from 
under the American form of govern- 
ment The result may be fascism or 
communism or socialism or collectivism 
or something else, but it will not and 
cannot be American. 


ODAY we find this American form 

of government challenged in these 
two respects by measures and policies 
which, unless abandoned or stopped, will 
in the end so regiment, control and na- 
tionalize our economic life as to destroy 
the dual system of our government, the 
preservation of state integrity, and the 
separation of governmental powers. If 
these measures and policies are adopted, 
the American form of government will 
exist no more. In its place we will have 
a centralized government, freed from 
the barriers erected to guard liberty 
against autocracy. Perhaps it may work 
for a while, or appear to work, but 
because these barriers of freedom are 
gone, it will not be American. 

I do not suggest that this strain of 
un-Americanism runs through all of the 
New Deal measures and policies. Some, 
like the lending agencies, such as the 
RFC and the HOLC, which are 
paid back what they lend, have in 
great part saved industry and banking 
and the people’s homes, and do not 
seem to me at all subversive of our 
form of government. Other measures, 
like relief to the unemployed and care 
for the old, the afflicted and the other- 
wise handicapped, are social responsi- 
bilities of the government, many of 
them too long delayed in fulfillment; 
here the problems relate principally to 
the amounts to be expended, and to the 
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limitations, terms and conditions there- 
of. Other measures involve spending for 
public works and purposes and these 
too are not contrary to the American 
fundamentals of government—although 
we should recognize that no nation has 
yet spent its way back to recovery, that 
we cannot too long spend more than 
we take in, because when we do taxes 
and public debt at last become unbear- 
able. These things, however, are not 
within the scope of this discussion— 
which is the foundation principles and 
objectives of the American government, 
and the dangers which beset them. 

If some of us do not consider them 
dangers and feel content to scrap the 
liberty-assuring government we know 
as American for some other kind of 
government which is something else, 
the Constitution provides the way for 
Congress, the states and the people to 


consider amending it. But let us always 
remember that the great danger of bad 
times is bad remedies and bad laws. 
Through the long years of a splendid 
and fruitful past we have lived under 
policies which have afforded our people 
more of the necessities, the conveniences 
and the comforts of life than ever have 
been enjoyed by the people of any land 
on earth. In no small measure this has 
been due to the ideals and practices 
of self-reliance, self-help, self-initiative 
and hard work which, under the guar- 
antees and structure of the American 
government, have animated our people 
from the beginning. Let our national 
plans and policies rest, as they have 
always done, upon the rocks of liberty 
which underlie our form of govern- 
ment, and not upon shifting sands or 
upon theories which the American gov- 
ernment and experience outlaw. 


A Socialized Economy 


BY HARRY W. LAIDLER 


"We have done nothing fundamental to grapple with the causes. ... 


UR capitalist order is becoming 
() increasingly insecure. We can- 

not win security, equal oppor- 
tunity and genuine democracy while 
capitalism is in command. 

In the past we suffered from great 
instability, but we managed to muddle 
along without fundamental change. 
From 1885 to 1929 we passed through 
fourteen business cycles, each with their 
upward and downward curves. Some of 
these downward plunges led us into 
mild depressions, others into severe eco- 
nomic crises, as in 1893, 1907, 1914 and 
1921. 

After 1921 we entered the era of the 
New Capitalism. Our extensive build- 
ing operations, largely suspended dur- 
ing the war; our sales abroad, paid for 
out of our huge foreign loans; our de- 
velopment of new industries; our exten- 
sive instalment selling campaigns—all 
these prolonged our period of so-called 
prosperity until the middle of 1929. 
And that prolongation gave rise to the 
myth that the capitalist system was be- 
coming more secure; was ironing out 
the curves in the business cycle; was 
leading to an age of permanent pros- 
perity. 

A glance beneath the surface showed 
that these conclusions were without 
foundation. Many forces that were stim- 


ulating production could not last. The 
textile, bituminous coal, farming and 
other industries were in the doldrums. 
A minimum of a million and a half to 
four million during these years were 
jobless, while 60 percent of the families 
of America had incomes insufficient to 
maintain them in health and decency. 
Under that chaotic, inequitable order, 
the masses were unable to buy the 
goods that could be produced with such 
lightning rapidity by our industry. Or- 
ders ceased. Millions were thrown on 
the streets. We sunk deeper and deeper 
into the economic morass. 

When or if we reach the level of 
production of 1929, we may soon ex- 
pect again to face another severe de- 
pression. For we have done nothing 
fundamental to grapple with the causes 
of depressions. Furthermore, many 
forces which kept the system intact in 
the past cannot be depended upon, at 
least to the same extent, in the future. 

In past decades after a major de- 
pression, we could tell our young men 
and women to go West and settle new 
lands. We now have pushed our fron- 
tiers to the Pacific Coast. In the past 
our foreign markets seemed unlimited. 
We now are meeting new foreign com- 
petition. Our population is ceasing to 
grow. Our debt structure is rising. Our 
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increasing centralization and monopoli- 
zation of industry are creating a high 
and rigid price structure. Profits during 
normal times tend to rise faster than 
wages and salaries. From 1922 to 1929, 
industrial profits advanced at the rate 
of more than 7 percent per year, while 
the wages of factory labor rose by less 
than 2 percent. 

After a severe depression in the old 
days, it took some time to saturate the 
markets with goods. In these days of 
mass production, when such industries 
as the automobile industry can turn out 
tens of thousands of automobiles a day. 
it takes a comparatively short time be- 
fore the effective demands of the mar- 
ket are met. The productivity of labor 
is increasing with great rapidity. When 
production climbed up, some months 
ago, to 70 percent of the 1929 level, the 
number of man hours employed had 
reached but 55 percent of that of 1929. 
All of these trends are leading to in- 
creasing insecurity. 


HIS increasing insecurity leads to 

lower national income, and an in- 
evitable demand for higher appropria- 
tions for relief, insurance and public 
works; to counter demands on the part of 
property for meager appropriations and 
lower taxes; to increasing social tensions 
and disturbances followed, it may be, 
by ever greater attempts at suppression, 
and from many quarters, to an adven- 
ture abroad as a way out. The suppres- 
sions and the red-baiting hysteria now 
so prevalent and our big army and navy 
appropriations—the largest peacetime 
appropriations of any nation in the 
world—are ominous signs, New Deal 
or no New Deal, toward further in- 
ternational: wars. 

The way out is in the direction of a 
society in which the resources of the 
community can be planned and fully 
utilized for the common good. Such a 
planned economy will involve many 
fundamental changes. It will involve, 
in the first place, a transfer of industry 
from private to public or social owner- 
ship. 

For under any system of private 
ownership, there are bound to be great 
and unjust inequalities of wealth, based 
not on differences in ability or produc- 
tivity, but on differences in amount of 
stocks and bonds and deeds to houses 
and land owned by the people of the 
country. Brookings Institution brought 
out that in 1929, 36,000 families, con- 
stituting one tenth of one percent of 
the families of the country, obtained 
as much as 11,600,000 of the poorer 
families who had $1500 a year or less. 
In other words, each of those 75,000 on 
the higher levels obtained an income 
equal to the income of 320 families 
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down below. No wonder that the 
masses were in no position to purchase 
enough to keep industries going at their 
capacity! Under an economy in which 
society owned the basic industries, in- 
come would be based on service ren- 
dered, not on property owned. The 
purchasing power of the great service- 
income group would be sufficient to 
keep the wheels of industry going. 

Unified planning without social own- 
ership is impossible. Each one of us 
can plan fairly well the use of the prop- 
erty we own. But it is difficult indeed 
to plan how best to utilize property 
that doesn’t belong to us. It is next to 
impossible for society to make and 
carry out plans regarding industrial 
production, distribution and _ invest- 
ment, when industrial capital resides 
in the hands of hundreds of thousands 
of individuals intent on obtaining a 
maximum profit. Society can forbid 
certain extreme uses of private prop- 
erty, but it cannot plan affirmatively 
and scientifically the positive uses of 
such property. This has been seen in 
the lumber industry, where after years 
of attempted regulation, less than 5 
percent of private holdings are follow- 
ing forestry practices. It is seen in the 
oil industry where we still found in 
1934 in one field alone a billion cubic 
feet of natural gas wasted each day. 

It is true that under our capitalist 
system, individual industries, such as 
the steel industry, can agree on certain 
standards of production, prices, quality, 
and the like. But usually such agree- 
ments lead to restricted production, to 
high prices, to stabilization on the basis 
of scarcity. And the greater that sta- 
bility in the steel industry, the greater 
the instability oftentimes in the automo- 
bile, mining and other industries. 


Social planning based on social own- 
ership would eliminate the bureaucracy 
found in all of our private monopolies 
and would provide for a functional 
control of industry under which work- 
er, consumer and technician were ade- 
quately represented. 

It would organize public production 
in large part in the corporate form of 
industry, after the pattern of the Au- 
thority of the Port of New York, a 


form which leads to greater flexibility © 


and gives an opportunity for wider in- 
itiative than does the older departmen- 
tal form. 


A 


There would be the problem of provid- 
ing as much centralization of control as 


SOCIALIZED society would be 


was necessary to effect the greatest econ-— 


omies, and as much decentralization as 
was required to stimulate the largest 


possible local participation in industry. — 


There would be the problem of 
coordinating and unifying industry 
through regional and national economic 
councils; of giving a due place to volun- 
tary cooperative groupings side by side 
with public enterprise; of preserving 
and extending civil liberties; of stimu- 
lating the most socially useful incen- 
tives to industrial activities, and of 
developing a world, not a purely na- 
tional, point of view in investments, 
trade’ and the allocation of raw ma- 
terials. 

These problems are not easy to solve. 
But their solution would mean the re- 
versal of our present drift toward in- 
creasing insecurity, dictatorship and in- 
dustrial and international conflicts, now 
accelerating under capitalism, and an 
onward march toward the good life 
for all. 


Planning and Free Enterprise 


BY HARLOW S. PERSON 


"The strategic points of planning lie in the field of consumption 


rather than in the field of production." 


HE producer who makes a line 

of goods to please himself and 
expects the consumer to accept it, 

is obsolete. He belonged to the area of 
a scarcity economy. During the past 


fifteen years the trend in management 
has been toward analysis of consumer 


desires and choices, market analysis, 
flexible production schedules, continu- 
ous modification of them, hand-to- 
mouth purchase of materials, stock 
control, and so on, in order to avoid 
frozen inventories. On a consumers’ 
market the kingship of the consumer 
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faced with many other problems. — 


ras become a reality. Some producers 
rave arranged for continuous reports 
‘rom retail outlets concerning the 
changes in salability of items, and many 
ave statistical departments engaged in 
continuous analysis of orders to procure 
running curves of item sales. Produc- 
ion schedules are controlled and peri- 
odically changed in the light of these 
analyses. 


NY national planning whose objec- 
tive is “to give the American peo- 
ple the highest possible material and cul- 
tural standard of living” is confronted by 
essentially the same problem. With an 
exception to be noted, it is not at all 
a matter of telling consumers what they 
may have; it is a matter of ascertaining 
what they desire. The highest standard 
of living will be more surely achieved 
by basing plans on free individual 
choice. The planning must promote 
opportunity for intelligent choices, of 
course, chiefly by controls that compel 
producers to present specifications of 
products, especially those that are syn- 
thetic, as the greater number now are. 
Therefore one part of the new plan- 
ning institution must be concerned with 
ascertaining consumer choices among 
the items offered by industry. This is 
the opposite of regimentation of con- 
sumption. 

The exceptions to free choice would 
result from a policy of conservation of 
non-replaceable assets and provision for 
their wisest long run use. These assets 
would probably not be numerous, but 
with respect to them policy and action 
would have to be positive. It might in- 
volve public ownership, or establish- 
ment of quotas for private owners, or 
control through prices. In the field of 
land use it might involve zoning, and 
coordination of the uses to which vari- 
ous areas are devoted. This would re- 
sult in limitations to freedom of use by 
owners of certain resources, but not in 
regimentation of consumers and _pro- 
ducers generally in any fundamental 
way. 

It is in the field of planning stability 
of purchasing power that institutional 
planning would find its most strategic 
problems and its greatest opportunity. 
Here regimentation as generally under- 
stood would be limited; regulations re- 
stricting freedom of certain individual 
activities would be required, but these 
would not properly be characterized as 
constituting regimentation. 

Aggregate nominal purchasing power 
would, of course, be a function of pro- 
duction and exchange, and would de- 
pend on aggregate production of 
commodities and services desired, ex- 
changed and consumed. This produc- 
tion would be the automatic product of 
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the entire planning process. The more 
nearly production meets demand, in 
detail and without waste, the greater 
the aggregate nominal purchasing 
power. 

However, the effectiveness of nom- 
inal purchasing power depends pri- 
marily on its distribution among con- 
sumers; particularly the relations of 
wages, dividends, interest and rent, the 
proportions devoted to needed invest- 
ment spending and to consumer spend- 
ing, the stability of the price level, and 
the flexibility of the whole price struc- 
ture. 

These are not unit factors; they are 
compound. Many other more nearly 
unit factors must be controlled through 
general and specific regulations to bring 
about suitable circumstances with re- 
spect to each of these: management or 
regulation of the currency, banking 
generally, credit, investment, taxation, 
and price relations within the price 
structure. Regulation of price relations 
would of course offer the greatest diffi- 
culties and would probably require pub- 
lic ownership and operation of many 
basic services and industries, including 
particularly those that are monopolistic 
when privately owned, as evidenced by 
the relation between rigidity of price 
and flexibility of production (employ- 
ment). In other instances general direct 
regulation of basic industries might be 
necessary—limited dividend private cor- 
porations. In still others the yardstick 
principle might have to be expressed 
through competing public enterprises. 
What, when and how can be deter- 
mined only after planning has been 
begun; until planning has been under 
way all the pertinent data will not be 
available for these determinations. 


HIS matter of data is fundamental. 
It may be true generally that those 
who gather data are not good at deter- 
mining policies and formulating plans; 
the functions require different orders of 
talent. But this generalization should 
not be pushed too far. The two orders 
of talent are supplementary, and each 
is incomplete without the other. One of 
our greatest financier-industrialists— 
exaggerating for the purpose of em- 
phasis—once said that he no longer 
has to make decisions; “The planning 
people do that for me.” What he meant 
was, of course, that the area within 
which he has to use his ripe judgment 
is delimited by inescapable conclusions 
presented by the planning data; that he 
can focus his mind strictly on making 
judgments and does not have to com- 
plicate his problem by guessing at the 
facts. 
The experienced industrial engineer 
who inspects a planning room does not 


attach major importance to the presence 
of conventional functionaries—heads of 
routing, scheduling, order-of-work and 
other units. He asks to see the data 
files. The quantity, quality and organi- 
zation of data, not primarily the func- 
tionaries, tell him whether effective 
planning is likely to be realized in that 
enterprise. Bills to set up such a unit so 
far have come vainly before Congress 
and much discussion has overlooked 
that fundamental necessity. 

So it must be in social-economic 
planning. Before those agencies which 
are to determine policies and formulate 
plans can do either of these effectively 
—let us assume they are the Adminis- 
tration and the Congress—there must 
be basic data relative to their problems 
available. These data must be current 
and reflect the continuous changes of 
a dynamic society. Only a functional- 
ized planning unit can procure, classify 
and analyze them. 


HE strategic points of planning lie in 

the field of consumption rather than 
in the field of production and in this 
field, there is apparently only moderate 
call for regimentation in the nature of 
immediate and direct control of indi- 
vidual enterprise. It is reasonable to 
expect also that, given the general con- 
trols necessary to carry out plans for 
promotion of individual choice in con- 
sumption and ascertainment of current 
trends therein, and for maintenance of 
widely distributed purchasing power, 
there need be little direct control in the 
field of production. 

In production, as an experimental be- 
ginning at any rate, individual initia- 
tive as a great economic force should 
be allowed a fairly open field. Given 
complete public information concerning 
the course of voluntary demand among 
the items offered for consumption, and 
the relation there to the existing produc- 
tion capacity for each line; and given 
also controls that would keep invest- 
ment spending and consumption spend- 
ing in balance, regulate the issue of 
new securities, maintain a stable gen- 
eral price level, and promote flexibility 
within the price structure, individual 
initiative in production could apparently 
be considered a beneficent force in the 
achievement of a high standard of liv- 
ing for a people. One can envisage on 
the foundation of controlled service en- 
terprises and basic-materials industries 
a great superstructure of free enter- 
prises, most of them small or medium- 
sized in nature, that produce and offer 
goods having individual use and style 
characteristics—a superstructure of high- 
ly productive competitive industry rest- 
ing on the foundation of controlled 
basic service and materials enterprises. 
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DRIFT AND DESIGN 


Our modern lot, Arthur E. Morgan points out on a later 
page, is more favorable than that of our Indian prede- 
cessors by the extent to which we have substituted design 
for drift and undirected circumstance. The group of 
articles which follow trace that change in our efforts 


to find a workable design not only for roads and rivers 
but also for the channels of human nature. Among these 
is the always-changing network of our common life in 
government, where with forethought and without and in 


spite of it we are evolving patterns for ourselves 
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~The Real Constitution 


—and the Supreme Court 
BY KARL N. LLEWELLYN 


HE American People need to take stock again. 
They need especially to take stock of their Consti- 
tution and their Supreme Court. This is, first, 
because they believe so strongly in both, and secondly, 
because they know so little about either. Which last 


' would not so much matter, if the Constitution and the 


Supreme Court were not once more beginning to matter 


/ very much indeed. Once in so often, they do begin to 


matter; then we are in for signs and portents, and for 
reexamination, and for important change, for change— 
as we shall see—in the Constitution of the United States. 

The Sedition Act at the turn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury not only was a powerful factor in producing single- 
party rule for twenty-four years; it also put real teeth 
into the provision for freedom of speech for close to a 
hundred and twenty-four. The matter of Negro slavery 
got folk much exercised over the Constitution. The Su- 
preme Court’s attempt to settle it, in the Dred Scott 
Case, left that body with prestige shaken to its founda- 
tions. The actual settlement not only wiped out lives and 
homes; it wiped out the power of secession; it expropri- 
ated property in colored men; it gave us new Amend- 
ments which expressly limited state action without 
providing any equivalent balance in the nation. 

Later, when tight money and “trusts” turned debtors, 
farmers, and little business people into embattled foes of 
“soulless corporations,” the Constitution again changed, 
and hugely: the judges, who up to 1885 had let their 
power to veto legislation and executive action lie rather 
quiescent, woke up and set to work. Now a power which 
is not exercised, or which is exercised only where it 
doesn’t hurt—that is one thing. But a power which the 
power-holder has the Aadit of exercising, and exercising 
even when it does hurt—that is a very different thing. It 
then begins to matter, and needs to be inquired into. The 
more it matters, the more vital the inquiry. The Con- 
stitution and the Supreme Court have consequently 
emerged since 1933 from the realm of the elementary 
civics book, from the sanctum of the revered and undis- 
turbed, of the immaterial but vaguely wonderful. It is 
time to understand them. 

The Constitution of the United States began as a 
Document. It grew, it was struggled over, in a conven- 
tion. Men argued; men 
compromised and agreed, 
in terms of the needs of 
their day; men set about 
the dish-washing job of get- 
ting results put into words. 
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‘“Horse-sense about the facts of life and govern- 
ment’’ says Mr. Llewellyn of his story, which tells 
how we get around the dilemma of having both an 
unchanging and an always changing Constitution 


After some time, the Document was adopted as our Con- 
stitution. This, you will recall, was almost one hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

But the Document is not any longer our real Constitu- 
tion. A real Constitution is something which really con- 
stitutes—i.e., which really frames a going government. 
To make sense, a Constitution must frame and control 
the government; to make sense, it must frame and con- 
trol a going government. The Document does not 
any longer do this. It does not say how great, or 
of what kind, governmental powers are: it says. for 
instance nothing of the banking system, or the Hoover- 
Roosevelt RFC. The Document is today in first in- 
stance a patriotic symbol, like the Flag. It stands for 
the framework of our Government, in the minds of the 
People. 


HIS country of ours has developed a curious and 

altogether American way of dealing with the dilem- 
ma of having at once a nominal and unchanging, and a 
real and always changing, Constitution. Since nobody 
else was doing the job effectively the Supreme Court of 
the United States took upon itself the job of deciding— 
whenever it got a chance—whether a particular legisla- 
tive act or administrative ruling was, or was not, accord- 
ing to the “Constitution,” meaning, by that, originally, 
the Document; but meaning by it, today, what the Su- 
preme Court has said in the past about the Document or 
about the Supreme Court’s own theory of what is basic 
to our government. For one reason or another, the non- 
judicial branches of the government have not only let 
the Supreme Court get away with this, but they have 
fallen into the practice of jumping according to the way 
the Supreme Court happens to push the button. This is 
not laid down in the Document. Get out a copy and 
examine it. Like the Declaration of Independence, it 
makes good reading. 

As you read it, you will find that in the Document, the 
Supreme Court sizes up as a rather minor phase of gov- 
ernment, largely to be controlled by the Congress. It is 
little mentioned. Its mention is largely in terms of how 
little it will be allowed to do, except as Congress wills, 
and of how much Congress can do to it. Article III, Sec- 
tion 2 recites a number of 
types of case to which “the 
judicial power shall ex- 
tend.” But it then provides 
that “In all cases affecting 
Ambassadors, other public 
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Ministers, and those to which a State shall be Party, the 
Supreme Court shall have original Jurisdiction. In all 
the other Cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court 
shall have appellate Jurisdiction, both as to Law and Fact, 
with such exceptions, and under such Regulations as the 
Congress shall make.” (My italics.) And the lower fed- 


eral courts are entirely within the regulation of Congress. 


HAT this means is obvious. If, for example, an 

Eighteenth Amendment “prohibits,” but no 
Volstead Act implements the prohibition, then the 
Eighteenth Amendment remains air. If the Document 
prescribes a census, or a reapportionment of representa- 
tives, and Congress makes no appropriation for the one, 
or takes no action as to the other, the prescription remains 
air. If Congress proceeds to limit the Supreme Court’s 
jurisdiction, as it is expressly empowered to do; or to 
swamp the Court with new members more vigorously 
than was done in 1837 by again increasing its size; or to 
threaten to reduce pensions to nothing, and withhold 
appropriations for salaries, the Court has no protection. 
Its real protection lies in a feeling deeply held by the 
public, and by the legislators, and by the executive, that 
an independent and active Supreme Judiciary is a price- 
less asset; but that feeling is as little prescribed by the 
Document as is the Court’s own power of veto. And it 
should no more prevent intelligent remodelling of the 
Court’s practices in constitutional cases than it has pre- 
vented such remodelling in the field of private civil cases 
and procedure. 

Indeed, the important thing about the whole of our 
working Constitution is that it is not embodied in a 
Document. It rests, instead, in the essential ways in 
which people act about our 
government, and the ways 
in which they _ believe 
(whether they understand 
them or not) so hard that 
they will fight, rather than 
have them changed. For 
some decades now, one of 
these ways has consisted in 
letting the Court—or, better, 
a majority of the Court— 
have the last say on what we 
can, and what we cannot do, 
by government. I think there 
is much sense in this. If you 
examine the Court’s record 
over a century and a half 
you will find not so many 
cases in which you quarrel 
with its decision, and you 
will find it hard to escape 
the conclusion that its effect 
on the body politic has been 
wholesome enough. 

But one can have too 
much, even of a good thing. 
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Folk are beginning to wonder whether we are not hav. 
ing too much of this Court. If the Great Document hadi 
indeed expressly given power to the Court to decides; 
what could, and what could not, be done by government, 
then there might be little to do but sit and suffer, or else” 
to undergo that long-drawn-out pain known as Amend. 
ment. For power which is both express and exercised) 
is hard to get rid of. But if it is only either express or} 


exercised, thine can be done. As we have seen, the 
Court’s power end duty rest where any sane power and | 
duty should rest: in practice, and in felt need, and in the) 
history of trying to get things done somehow, with what-? 
ever we have at hand to more with. For a while, the \ 


t 
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was a success, because it was useful; so notably in the ex- 

pansion of federal power under Marshall. Let me say~ 
this again: the reason why it was a success is, because in 

stepping far beyond the bounds laid out for the action 
of the Court by the Document, the Court served an 
emergent need in the community. To serve that is any — 
court’s function. The assumption and use of the power — 
have depended on the results. They will continue to de- ~ 
pend on the continuing results. A certain leeway the © 
Court has, to go wrong in; that is the price one must 
pay for giving any governmental institution leeway to j 
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go right in. But leeway, overstepped in the wrong direc- | 


tion, means trouble. 

To sum up thus far: if you tell me both that the Con- — 
stitution is a certain Document drawn up in 1787 and 
adopted in 1789, and that the Supreme Court is its offi- 
cial and final interpreter and expounder, then you are 


Court was very much at hand, and proved very useful. It 


q 


telling me nonsense. For if the Constitution is nothing | 


but a Document, then what the Supreme Court does 


The Constitution, soon to be moved from its glass case in the Library of Congress 
(above) to a special shrine in the new National Archives Building (right), is on display 
without its amendments which have been left behind in the State Department files 
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when it declares a statute unconstitutional is itself uncon- 
stitutional. But it would be silly to think the Court’s 
WJaction unconstitutional, so long as the Court is obeyed. 
“Hence: the place to look for the real Constitution is 
‘Ymostly outside the Document. 

This is important, because of the mode of change. 
From the beginning we have been at work changing the 
real Constitution by simply changing it. Informally, and 
without express vote of three quarters of the states. The 
i President simply becomes the head of his party. A Presi- 

‘dent simply does not run for a third term. Administra- 
tion senators simply do control patronage. Federal judges 
are simply selected from the locality. The Supreme Court 
simply assumes a veto power. And it decides cases by 
majority. And it announces dissenting opinions. All these 
things are going parts of the going Constitution. They 
came, without changing the language in the Document. 
They can go, as they came, without changing that lan- 
guage. To amend, we do not require to amend. 

It would be most unfortunate if we had not had, and 
did not now have facilities for changing our real Constitu- 
tion thus informally. It would be hard indeed to figure 
how our present population, Maine to California, Florida 
to Washington, could even begin to be governed, if the 
operations of governing really were controlled and strait- 
jacketed by the unchanging terms of a Document framed 
before railroads, before the régime of business corpora- 
tions, before our banking systems, before our factories. 
The answer is, of course, that what has grown up around 
and beside and over and under the Document, and 
which is not written at all, is more important than the 
Document, bigger than the Document ever thought of 
being, and has vastly more influence on our lives. This 
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is just horse-sense about the facts of life and governmient. 
It is horse-sense which brings us to the problem of the 
Supreme Court. For, as already indicated, one very im- 
portant part of the real, going, unwritten Constitution 
consists in the power of the Court to throw acts of the 
legislature or the executive out, as being unconstitutional. 
If we look long enough to understand how the Court got 
that power and developed it, it may shed some light on 
what can be done about it: for history shows that changes 
which are not buttressed by express Documentary lan- 
guage need no express Amendment language to be 
changed again. 


HE Court got the power not by taking it, but by 

getting away with the taking. The getting away is 
what counts. Anybody can claim power; but the claim 
does not become significant until other people start 
acquiescing in the power’s exercise. Once, for instance, 
one Andrew Jackson refused to obey the Court. The 
Court was stumped. Later a certain Abraham Lincoln 
refused to obey the Court. The Court was stumped. If 
the Chief Executive, today or tomorrow, should decide to 
disregard the Court’s decision that a given statute was 
unconstitutional, the Court would be stumped. The pow- 
er which the Court holds, it holds on sufferance. Indeed, 
it is very interesting to follow the skill with which the 
Court, through most of its history, has stayed within the 
range in which it was pretty clear in advance that the 
sufferance would continue after the decision, and thus 
made easy our general acquiescence in its power. Mar- 
shall was an exception; only with the impeachment of 
Chase did his knees weaken. Save for him, when popu- 
lar feeling is running overwhelmingly along some line, 
the Court has rather regularly upheld the 
legislation (as with the Gold Clause Case) ; 
or avoided passing on the point until feeling 
quiets down (as with some of the measures 
controlling business during the war); or else 
the Court has shortly drawn in its horns and 
walked softly for a while, as it did after 
Theodore Roosevelt’s agitation against too 
much “government by injunction.” There is 
reason for believing that another spell of 
horn-drawing and soft walking may be in 
the offing now; the TVA decision, with its 
immediate effect on reducing clamor for con- 
trol of the Court, starts the observer to pon- 
dering. But even if so, soft walking does not 
solve the problem. Leeway overstepped too 
often is leeway which needs narrowing, to 
guard the future. 

Now what is the value to us of leaving this 
body of nine men with a veto, which connot 
be overridden, on Acts of Congress and acts 
of the President? It is touted as a device to 
keep us from overhasty action. It does keep 
legislators from a good deal of unfair dis- 
crimination. But I do not see that it has been 
particularly effective (Continued on page 266) 
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The American Bent for Planning 


BY ARTHUR E. MORGAN 1 


LANNING is not 
P something new; it 

is the very stuff of 
which civilization has been 
made. Nearly every be- 
ginning of civilization 
was under conditions where individual men could not 
survive alone, but were compelled to work together and 
plan together. The lands of Egypt could not be irrigated 
to full advantage by individuals working alone. Neces- 
sity compelled men to plan and work together, and a 
great civilization was born out of that planning. Most 
great civilizations originated, not in well-watered lands, 
but in the desert or waste places, where cooperation and 
planning on a large scale were compelled, as in Mesopo- 
tamia, India, Mexico, and Peru. The most advanced of 
our American Indians were those who were compelled 
to plan together for irrigating desert lands. In engineer- 
ing work in the West we have followed and enlarged 
irrigation ditches which have a traditional history run- 
ning back 400 years before Columbus. 

Plans set going to prevent great floods helped develop 
the great civilization of China. On the rocky and forbid- 
ding coasts of Scandinavia the sheer necessity for com- 
munities to plan and work together to build and man 
community ships that would weather the open seas, 
was a compulsion to civilization. It was for them a 
choice of planning and working together, or of starving. 
Out of that compulsion of necessity and that planning 
came the far-flung dominance of the Norsemen. Rome 
held together the greatest empire in history by planning. 
The Roman roads, well planned and built, reached north 
to the borders of Scotland, eastward almost to India, and 
westward to the furthermost point of the Spanish 
peninsula. 

Planning has been characteristic of all great peoples— 
the greater their civilization, the more extensive its 
scope. It is not some vague theoretical process carried 
out in some mysterious way. It is simply effort to meet 
pressing problems in the most effective manner on a 
large enough scale to get the best possible results and 
with an eye to the future as well as the present. 

Primitive men, like the lower animals, for the most 
part took nature as they found it. They ate wild fruits, 
chased wild animals in the forest, and gathered shell 
fish on the shore. It is estimated that when America 
was discovered there were about half a million natives 
in the area which is now the United States. Yet with this 
half million population the country was overcrowded. 
Tribes ranged over the land as they exhausted the food 
supply. Miami, Florida, and the Miami and Maumee 
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Civilization is the fruit of design, says Chairman Rivers in Ohio bear the 
Morgan, surveying from the Tennessee Valley 
the wider story of man’s conquest of nature to 
which tradition has set and can set no bounds 
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who migrated and fought 
their way north from- 
the wild game and ex-— 
hausted the food supply along the way. The total popu- 
lation involved in this historic Miami migration was — 
probably less than that of one of the third or fourth 


rate cities which now exist in its path. 


ODAY the United States contains two or three 
hundred times as many men as were living here 
when a rumor drifted across the prairies to the Pueblo 


Indians that a strange race had appeared in the East— — 
men whose faces were white as snow and who lived in | 
houses that floated on the water—houses that had wings. ~ 
A more significant and portentous, if less picturesque, | 


description would have been that a race of men had 
come who had a persistent habit of trying to improve on 
nature. 

Comparing the lot of the hundred and thirty million 
inhabitants of our country today with that of the half 
million who lived here four hundred years ago, it is 
safe to say that by far the greater part of the present 
population has more security of person, food, and shelter 
than did the bare half million who seemed to them- 
selves to be too many for the land to support. The white 
man’s more favorable lot is due to the greater extent 
to which he has substituted design and control for drift 
and undirected circumstance. 

To matter-of-fact people, this process of improving 
on nature may seem to be nearly finished, but to creative- 
minded, imaginative, and aspiring men it has just begun. 
Compared with the Indians we have achieved a stable 
and economical food supply. Yet agricultural specialists 
state that if the best of present farming methods were 
everywhere used, less than one fifth of our present farm 
land would support our population. And some imagina- 
tive minds see that as only the beginning. During the 
past year certain men with a bent of curiosity have experi- 
mented with raising such crops as potatoes and tomatoes 
entirely without the use of soil. Planted on beds of straw 
or leaves where their roots can reach through wire net- 
ting into shallow troughs containing plant food dis- 
solved in water, tomatoes and potatoes bear twenty or 
thirty times as much as in a similar area when planted 
in good soil. At this rate less than two percent of the 
agricultural area of the United States would produce our 
food supply. Beyond even this we have the distant pros- 
pect of photosynthesis—the direct manufacture of food 
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products from 
chemical — sub- 
stances by the 
sun’s energy. 
The whole 
content of civili- 
zation is the re- 
sult of this proc- 
ess of improving 
on nature. This 
is true in every 
realm — in the 
physical and _bio- 
logical worlds, 
and also in the 
social and _ eco- 
nomic fields, and 
in the develop- 
ment of individ- 
ual personalities. 
Now we com- 
monly accept the 
improvements of 
the past as being 
desirable and 
necessary, but we 
often think of 
them as natural, 
just as a small 
child does not 
clearly _— distin- 
guish the man- 
made houses and 
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THE RESULT 


From the report of the Mississippi Valley Committee: 
“The capacity to think in terms of experience larger 
than that which comes to any individual, to define 
distant goals—to arrange highly efficient ways and 


streets of his means of attaining them—and to pursue these ends 
town from the consistently, yet with a flexibility which permits 

adjustments to changing conditions—is the dominant 
natural ground characteristic of institutional! planning." (October 1934) 


on which they 
were built. All 
alike are parts of 
the world into which he was born. Beginning where we 
find ourselves, we take past achievements as a matter of 
course, but in those phases of our life where uncon- 
conquered nature still holds sway it often seems to us 
to be unconquerable and inevitable. We find persons 
who lump together the total environment into which 
they were born, the winds and the seasons, the hills and 
streams, human instincts and appetites, laws and cus- 
toms, railroads and factories, commerce and the arts, 
as being natural. All that came before seems normal, 
but any further effort at mastery of vagrant forces seems 
to be violation of a divine and inevitable order. In a 
civilization which is essentially the fruit of design and 
of mastery over nature some people denounce planning 
as such, as something inherently sinister and evil, and 
they deny that modern society has within itself the power 
to master and direct the forces of nature and to make 
them instruments of a higher order of human purpose. 

Repeatedly we hear it said that America has reached 
its present high average of well-being by rugged indi- 
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THE OBJECTIVE 


Report of the Mississippi Valley Committee 


vidualism, and without planning. Insofar as this is true, 
at what price was it achieved? In the great hardwood 
forests of the Southern highlands it takes one or two 
hundred years for a tree to reach maturity. Mature trees 
in the great fir and redwood forests of the West are 
from two hundred to a thousand years old. We are con- 
suming those forests in a fraction of the time required 
for their growth. 

For the twenty thousand years or more since the gla- 
cial period the soil of our country has been gradually 
accumulating nitrates, phosphates and potash in the 
upper layers. Forest roots reached into the subsoil for 
plant food and as the trees died and decayed the fertile 
elements were concentrated near the surface. We are ex- 
hausting our soils by cropping and erosion at such a 
rate that we probably consume the equivalent of several 
thousand years of accumulation of fertility for each cen- 
tury of use. Millions of acres are already wholly de- 
stroyed. On other millions of acres crops are less than 
half as large as when the lands were new. Even now 
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American farming takes away or loses several times as 
much plant food as is returned to the soil in fertilizers. 

In gold and silver we have stripped away in a cen- 
tury long geological ages of accumulation. In placer gold 
mining we have destroyed the fertile surface soil to get 
the gold underneath. In phosphate mining we are de- 
stroying the surface soil for agriculture by digging phos- 
phate rock ten thousand times faster than it was formed. 
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Tennessee Valley Authority 


The great iron mines of Minnesota were the most 
cheaply operated of any in the world. Half a century of 
mining sees them approaching exhaustion. In oil and 
gas we are probably exhausting a million years of ac- 
cumulation for each year of use. 

America is like a young man who has set up in busi- 
ness with money inherited from his father. So long as 
his checks are honored at the bank he can be prosperous. 
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ake the TVA, for example, says 
hairman Morgan. The main power 
line on the left and the “tying 
in’’ of a farmhouse on the right 
illustrate a conspicuous imme- 
diate result of a vast plan that 
includes navigation, flood and 
erosion control and reforestation 


He can have larger offices, 
pay higher wages, and sell 
at lower prices, than his 
competitors. They may seem 
small and stingy to him, and 
may seem to lack his daring 
and imagination. Only 
when his inherited resources 
fail do his actual limitations 
become evident. Where Eu- 
rope has been compelled tu 
plan or starve in the use of 
her soils, her forests and her 
mines, young America still 
has credit in the bank of 
nature. But that credit is 


beginning to fail. If we are wise we will not wait until _ 


disaster is upon us. We will begin to sober up and to 
plan the best possible use of what is left. 

One important phase of planning is that of working 
out plans for the orderly development of regions, or 
areas, in which there are common problems and pos- 
sibilities. In spite of the claim that America has devel- 
oped without planning, there have been instances of this 
sort of planning for the problems of a particular region. 
It used to be true that if Northern cattle were shipped 
to the Southern states they would die of a fever. South- 
ern cattle shipped north often left a trail of fever and 
death among local cattle along their route. This disease 
was called Se fever, and Noarhen states quarantined 
against it. Then years ago two government employes 
made a brilliant discovery. They found this Texas fever 
was due to microscopic organisms that lived part of 
their life in the cattle, and part in cattle ticks. The ticks 
would get the disease from cattle and then drop off. 
Then their young, who still had the disease, would get 
on other cattle and carry the disease to them. 

Now, it became clear that if cattle ticks could be elim- 
inated from this Southern region, Texas fever could be 
eliminated, and good breeds of cattle could be moved 
down there. This then became a problem of regional 
planning, as only this particular region was affected in 
this particular way. Slowly the Texas fever quarantine 
line has been pushed south by dipping cattle in chem- 
ical baths to kill the infected ticks, and finally, as a 
result of recent relief fund expenditures, almost the 
whole of the Southern states has been relieved of this 
blight. This brilliant discovery by two poorly paid gov- 
ernment employes was the basis of all our knowledge of 
insect-borne diseases such as yellow fever, malaria, and 
typhus. It has shown men how to master the tropics, and 
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Tennessee Valley Authority 


was perhaps the greatest discovery ever made in 
medicine. 

To take another case, the harbor facilities about New 
York City lay in two states, and were not controlled 
by any single governmental agency. So the Port of New 
York Authority was formed by agreement of the states 
and of the national government, and has been planning 
the water terminals, tunnels, and bridges in that area. 
That, too, is regional planning. 

In the days when lumbering was a great industry in 
Minnesota, logs were cut in the North and floated down 
the Mississippi River to the saw mills of Minneapolis. 
There were many shallow side channels and gravel 
bars along the river where logs would be stranded, and 
so the loss was very great. Then the Mississippi and 
Rum River Boom Company was formed to make a plan 
for controlling the river. A great many small dams were 
built to keep logs from drifting into shallow channels, 
floating booms were built to keep logs from lodging on 
gravel bars, and the river generally was managed for 
hundreds of miles. That, too, was regional planning. 

Planning of several kinds for a particular region is 
now under way in the Tennessee Valley, which includes 
parts of seven states fed by the Tennessee River system. 
Today this river is one of extremes—of violent floods 
that tear away its banks, menace the cities and pour 
destruction on the Ohio and the Mississippi River Val- 
leys below; and of periods of drought, when the waters 
run very low and navigation is impossible, when power 
development is largely nullified. Potentially, the Ten- 
nessee River is a great waterway for navigation. By 
building dams on its tributaries assistance can also be 
given to flood control plans on the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers. More than that, the same works which are use- 
ful for navigation and flood (Continued on page 288) 
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THE HICKORY CHAIR IS COMING TO PIECES 


This cartoon by E. W. Clay, published in 1831, shows Jackson's Cabinet resi 
Courtesy of the Antiquarian Society, Worcester 
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THE REPUBLICAN PARTY GOING TO THE RIGHT HOUSE 


An anonymous cartoon published by Currier and Ives during Lincoln's campaign in 1860. Courtesy of the Antiquarian Society, Worcester 
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A NICE FAMILY PARTY 


Grant and the feast from the public purse. A lithograph by J. Cameron, published by Currier and Ives in 1872. 
Courtesy of Kennedy end Company, New York 
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ALWAYS KILLING THE GOOSE THAT LAYS THE GOLDEN EGG 


Communistic Statesman (without responsibility): Nothing in it after all; it’s too bad; now | thought he was just full of them.— 
Thomas Nast for Harper's Weekly, March 16,1878. From Culver Service 


THIRD PARTIES : GREENBACK LABOR, POPULIST, PROGRESSIVE 


A MIGHTY RISKY EXPERIMENT 


Bryan to Workingman: Now, my good 
man, | propose to cut your dollar in 
two without hurting you a particle.— 
W. A. Rogers for Harper's Weekly, 
August 22, 1896. From Culver 


Service 


W.J.B.: Say, Debs, he’s hooked everything that 

belonged to me, and now he’s gone off with 

yours.—E. W. Kemble for Harper's Weekly, 
September 21, 1912 


A Democracy's Dilemmas 


BY WALTER LINCOLN WHITTLESEY 


fe is natural for poor men, who have little to lose, 

and much to hope for, to become the instruments of 
slavery; but it is an extravagance peculiar to our age, to 
see rich men grow, as it were, in love with slavery and 
arbitrary power.” (DR. GILBERT BURNET, BISHOP OF SALIS- 
BURY, ENGLAND, WRITING IN JUNE 1708.) 


HAT if the common man—democracy—can- 

\ x / not shape “the general Welfare,” as our Con- 

stitution-makers wrote it? The community, 
which is all of us, finds itself divided in opinion as Crom- 
well found his own officers thus divided at their confer- 
ence near Putney on October 29, 1647. 

There are those today who think with Colonel Rain- 
borow, then representative of the Levellers, that we must 
assert more vigorously than before the natural and in- 
herent right of man as man. The Levellers’ platform was 
“equal justice to be impartially distributed to all”; their 
most famous phrase, much turned against their descen- 
dants ever since and in our time, “that the Government 
of England ought to be by Laws, and not by Men.” That 
is “levelling,” as they called it then, or “new dealing.” 
For those who hold such views there can, of course, be 
no dilemmas of democracy while new laws can be made, 
even though these statutes be fantastic in scope and im- 
possible of enforcement, as too many are. 

Against the Levellers were those who stood, in the 
words of John Neville Figgis some forty years ago, “. . . 
for that which was to be the ruling principle for centuries, 
the Divine Right not of Kings, but of the propertied 
classes.” William Prynne, later Charles II’s keeper of the 
Tower records, had already damned the Levellers as 
desiring “the total abrogation of the laws,” which was 
nonsense. Prynne was a sort of John W. Davis or James 
M. Beck of the period. But Cromwell did not follow 
Prynne; Cromwell “only shot the bolts that were ham- 
mered in Ireton’s forge.” It was Commissary-General 
Ireton, spiritual father of our present Supreme Court and 
of all our constitutional lawyers, who answered Rain- 
borow: “... if you make this the rule, I think you must 
fly for refuge to an Absolute Natural Right and you 
must deny all Civil Right... .” And there is the issue 
which confronts our democracy three centuries later: 
Law for the sake of power and stability (Ireton) as 
contrasted with Law for 
the sake of altruism and 
progress (Rainborow). 

That issue might pro- 
duce this year a majority 
for Rainborow’s candidate 
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Man can win democracy by strife, by kinship, by 
faith, by profit-seeking, Mr. Whittlesey declares, 
and he can also lose it thus. We face only that 
which we ourselves have created, only ourselves 


rather than for Ireton’s. Many Americans now would 
say as the leader of the Levellers did then: “I think that 
the poorest hee that is in England hath a life to live, as 
the greatest he; ... and I do think that the poorest man 
in England is not at all bound in a strict sense to that he 
hath not had a voice to putt himself under.” It is not the 
English-speaking world which of late has gone in for 
tawdry imitations of Cromwell. Even our higher-ups of 
the Empire State Building and the Liberty League are 
all for “the rights of man,” as they now see these rights. 
What makes a campaign possible on this old issue of 
order, in our new age of change, is that few of us can 
take our politics straight. We must have a politics of 
emotion prismatic with crude picture-words, so as to 
move on to the polls in a high state of ethical excitement; 
preferably, indignant at and nobly hostile to something 
or other, on which something the “bad” picture-words 
have been pasted. It matters not what this something 
really is. We want our politics as movie, per film, hearst 
and rehearsed. ; 


HY? Seventeenth-century England was aflame 
with political valtage but we are different; in the 
language of a seventeenth-century Boston Yankee who 
was sure he spoke for the local Puritan majority, “most 
of us came here to catch fish.” | 
Until Jonathan Edwards first fired the far flung blaze 
of that great Revival of 1734 to 1748, our first century of 
American community life was primarily commercial. 
Our second century, building on that Revival, was pri- 
marily evangelical—“the first great and spontaneous 
movement in the history of the American people, deeper 
and more pervading than the wars.” The pxecedents for 
revolution all had been set before 1650, in Massachusetts, 
and on a business basis, and revolution every generation 
or so was then standard British politics. Secession from 
Great Britain, independence, also on a business basis, 
were thoroughly canvassed over here in the 1720’s, much 
as we needed the British fleet and taxpayer in settling 
North America and in winning trade abroad. But it is not 
until the Jackson period, beginning in the 1820’s, that we 
Americans started our third century as primarily politi- 
cal. Jacksonism was new—that is why Jackson is so 
mythologized against. This new popular and nation- 
wide politics comes after, and therefore is colored and 
shaped if not actually con- 
trolled by our engrossment 
in business and sectarian 
affairs, which to most of 
us seem vastly more im- 
portant than our politics. 
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Surely those who remember the 1924 and 1928 Presi- 
dential elections know this. In 1932 we used the busi- 
ness argument in reverse gear. That is: Business is 
bad, therefore Hoover is bad. Since the Civil War any- 
how, business comes first with us, politics a poor second, 
and both are likely to be upset, locally at least, by sec- 
tarian evangelical zeal-fanaticism, no matter how mis- 
applied. To cut politics to fit the pattern of business or 
evangelism is to mutilate democracy. The State as a 
mechanism of money-profit for some can be the most 
oppressive of slaveries, as was the case in eighteenth-cen- 
tury Bourbon France, and prince-ridden Germany. The 
State as priest-craft, holiness armed with absolute earth- 
ly power, ate up the people in ancient Egypt and in caste- 
blighted India. 

It is a commonplace criticsm that nearly all grade 
school U.S.A. “history textbooks” are really fiction, pious- 
ly written so as to fix us in a permanent hostility to Great 
Britain. Some have noted that these sham histories made 
possible the apish corruption of the William Hale 
Thompson political machine in Chicago. From machine 
gangs to machine guns, from callow patriotism to 
Capone. Too few have noticed, how- 
ever, that such “histories” also facili- 
tate operating our politics and our 
political campaigns alike on that same 
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our work tonight”; the “brilliant circle” was the national 
convention of Mr. Garfield’s party. That is why Calvin 
Coolidge’s “Pros-per-i-ty” was the winning answer to 
Teapot Dome. Though Teapot Dome was a fact and 
prosperity a fraud, we reversed both. 

We do more than subordinate the political; we distrust 
it. We affirm our faith in democracy in principle and 
hedge it in practice. We know now that even so tre- 
mendous an expression of the voters’ will as was the 
election of 1932, re-emphasized by the election of 1934, 
made that will effective only within limits set by present 
day interpretations of our restraining ancestral charter. 
To that extent our earth does not belong to our living. 
No other democracy has this problem on the scale of ours 
and as to both space and change. This can be said to be 
after all a matter of theory, and it is. Practice is involved 
when we turn from democracy’s self to democracy’s gov- 
ernment. The craving for assurance, the distrust of pow- 
er, even our own, have led us to throw away our vital 
base in principle. 

If we mean what we profess the people are sovereign, 
the people rule by means of popular government. Insofar 
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truth is that as we spend more money 
on more schools and universities, acci- 
dent, crime, divorce and insanity in- 
crease. Court procedure lags behind, 
corruptly inadequate; machine politics 
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HARDING WINS; MILLION LEAD "HERE; 
BIG REPUBLICAN GAINS IN CONGRESS; 
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take wider rootage; our entire complex , 
setup of governmental institutions be- 
comes more obsolete and more rickety. 
We must have our education do a bet- 
ter job for our common political life. 


COOLIDGE WINS, 357 TO DAVIS'S 136: 
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So far; that is not being done. 


By how much a voter has been 
taught nonsense about our country, by 
so much is it difficult to talk sense to 
him about our politics in general and 
about our elections in particular. The 
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political fact and reason at the mercy 
of melodrama. The financial, the 
moral, are of greater weight with us 
than the political. 
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That is why the reeking graft of 
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Grant’s administration could be cov- 
ered by waving the Old Flag as in its 
glory at Appomattox. That is why so 
hard-headed a public servant as James 
Abram Garfield was able in 1880 to 
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proclaim his Republican God: “Not 
here, in this brilliant circle; but by 
four millions of Republican firesides 

. . there God prepares the verdict 
which will determine the wisdom of 
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NEW DEAL SCORES NA TION- WIDE VICTORY: — 
LEHMAN WINS, LEGISLATURE DEMOCRATIC; 


‘The will of the people as recorded on Wednesdays in November 
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as popular government is organized, technical, skilful, 
experience, it tends to stand apart from the people, per- 
haps even to oppose the people in specific matters. The 
people’s sheriff who was put in place of the king’s sheriff 
must, when disorder breaks out, maintain the people’s 
own rights against their own passions. The people’s judge 
must, when they are wrong, uphold their own law 
against their own more wilful and shortsighted interest. 
That it sometimes does this is the strength and glory of 
our Supreme Court. That legislative bodies do not do it 
enough, do not always stand up against the tidal sweep 
of popular emotion demanding the old flag, an appropri- 
ation, and a scapegoat to persecute, is one reason why so 
many good citizens are prejudiced against “politicians.” 
The same dilemma can be viewed in relation to both 
executive and legislative power. If the people now desire 
some fantastic unattainable good, should not their legis- 
lature embody it in their law? Should not their govern- 
ment give force and effect to their present will, however 
mistaken, however evilly aroused? If so, the people’s rule 
comes then to mean that their government must at all 
times be in their hands and at the mercy of their discre- 
tion. And the demagogue rears his ophidian head in this 
state or that. ; 


Voters and Ballots 


ET, fearfully we maintain that the entire govern- 

mental process must be kept in the people’s grasp, 
even though that cannot be done. We insist on universal 
suffrage, no matter whether qualified or not, whether 
exercised or not. On innumerable elective offices directly 
dependent on the ballot; innumerable appointive offices 
indirectly dependent on the ballot. Short terms making 
these double elections even more confusing. Direct nomi- 
nations cutting across these complications. Innumerable 
governmental bodies which maximize these confusions 
and minimize any chance of clearly asserting the popu- 
lar will even when it is known and unified. 

The practical upshot is that our century and more of 
energetic activity in building the structure of the people’s 
power, has in reality limited and even destroyed that 
strength by losing sight of the plain principle that such 
power must, at all times and despite all hazards, exist. 
Trying to elaborate popular sovereignty we have weak- 
ened it. Nevertheless, so incurably does the nature of 
things set toward order, our people have had something 
of government. Since 1918 it is less possible to say that 
this is due only to the absence of pressure by adjacent 
rivals. Our forty-nine-ring circus of multiform govern- 
ments has not, by either Asiatic or European standards, 
been impossibly expensive. Our whirling dust storm of 
interfusing authorities actually has built a large mileage 
of roads, and done it so well that we drive much too 
fast. Our landscape bears up under no end of public 
schoolhouses and hospitals, many of them very good in- 
deed. Some of the finest people we have are judges and 
legislators and there are policemen here and there in the 
United States. One need not look always on the dark side. 

But the complications and confusions with which we 
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have weakened popular government and lessened popu- 
lar sovereignty are, in historical piain fact, unnecessary. — 
Switzerland is a federal union made up of cantons, as 
we are of states. Switzerland has a congress based on 
wide suffrage, and has also a written constitution, as well 
as modern problems of urban versus rural, capital versus 
labor, and so on. But the mountain republic does not have ~ 
judicial review. Neither does Great Britain or France 
feel it essential to have judges maintain “the Constitu- 
tion” against executive or legislative encroachment. — 
Neither does Switzerland practice the separation or the 
division of powers in anything even remotely resembling — 
the confused proliferation of our officials, authorities and — 
jurisdictions. And yet these mountaineers unquestion- — 
ably have popular sovereignty, constitutional government, 
and a continuously effective operation of popular govern- 
ment in the strict sense of the words. 

With us, lest our government be remote from and 
even oppressive of our people, we have insisted, at least 
practically and in effect though we will not stand up for 
the theory of it, that about 100,000 federal positions may — 
change incumbents as the result of the opposition party — 
winning the election. This compares with perhaps sey- 
enty or eighty positions made changeable by a British — 
national election, or two or three hundred changes after _ 
a similar election on the Continent. Having tied in- © 
numerable local elections to the national balloting, we ~ 
may in addition change vast numbers of local office- 
holders. The drastic partisan courage (or gall, rather) to © 
do all this thoroughly, is very seldom forthcoming. But 
we have had plenty of experience to show that the 
changes are unnecessary. There is no such dilemma in - 
democracy as opposition between civil service and peo- 
ple’s service. Changing all these job-holders does not mean — 
that the voters thereby have more control but merely that — 
they are worse served. and thus have less control. 

Europeans are hardened to party organization and 
activity, and are not without experience of what we call 
“graft.” They expect our electioneering to be noisier and 
more vulgar (“So American!” says the stage Britisher), 
but what really appalls them is our ballo& To secure 
democracy we have insisted on electing more and more 
of our officeholders, on electing to nominate candidates 
to run for office (primaries), to enact or cancel statutes, 
amend constitutions, and so on and so on. A single bal- 
lot with us may list hundreds of candidates, dozens of 
statutes and a puzzling group of amendments. At one 
such election we often ask the American voter to do more 
work than the British, French or Swiss voter is asked to 
do in his entire lifetime. All this frenzy of ballots has not 
secured us in our democracy but it has secured us under 
our professional politicians. 

We ask voters to do all this but they do not do it. Our 
people will not turn out to hear candidates as the British 
do, nor conduct elections without being paid as the 
French do, nor come to the polls and vote in any such 
proportion as the Swiss do. Our complicated efforts to 
safeguard our democracy whose power we have feared 
and weakened results not only (Continued on page 276) 
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Land of the Free 


BY MAX ASCOLI 


HE Land of the Free offers itself, wide, bewilder- 

ing and hospitable, to the European who seeks a 

refuge from fascist dictatorship. Themes of Fourth 
of July celebrations find a responsive echo in men who 
have been beset by compulsion. The buoyant disorder of 
American life refreshes and relaxes minds cramped by a 
state-made discipline. In his own self the European refu- 
gee is torn between contradictory reactions: on the one 
hand, he finds it hard to admit that the American people 
dare to be so original as to reject the example set by some 
of the most cultured European countries; on the other, 
he dreads to see that example followed here in a second 
or third and larger edition, and to see the rising of the 
same hated shadow. So he 
holds his breath lest a bad 
omen follow him. He thinks 
that for a certain span of 
time, at least, he is saved 
from what harassed his life, 
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There is no ready-to-wear, danger-proof free- 
dom, Professor Ascoli points out. Our chance 
to maintain our tradition lies in defending 
it against inertia as well as misled action 


that he can write and talk and telephone and mail letters 
and move from town to town entirely unhampered and 
unnoticed. So he beams; he is zestful in claiming that the 
Land of the Free is right here, open from coast to coast, 
from the Canadian borders to the Gulf of Mexico. 

To the hard-pressed, depression-crushed American, this 
attitude must be sometimes gratifying, more often irritat- 
ing. Americans are not yet accustomed, as Europeans are, 
to conceive of their country as a paradise for disgruntled 
tourists. Even the mild warning which they so frequent- 
ly hear from refugees that they should not take their 
political freedom so much for granted is scarcely under- 
standable when so many other kinds of freedom are 
under attack. According to 
their conditions and beliefs 
they may be thinking of the 
squeezed and proletarized 
white collar class, or of busi- 
ness hampered by federal 
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interference, or of the plight of the sharecroppers in 
Arkansas, or of the burden of taxation, which is so heavy 
and yet cannot cope with the expenses of relief and pub- 
lic works. Each class and group of Americans has a 
thousand and one reasons for worrying and complain- 
ing; some of the essential aspects of their freedom are 
jeopardized; not political or metaphysical freedom, as in 
Europe, but the freedom, implying the very existence, of 
each group and class. In fascist Europe the social and 
economic conflict culminated with the crumbling of po- 
litical, metaphysical and racial freedom; in America the 
conflict between different concepts of freedom is stil! 
going on, amazingly complicated, over an enormous 
front. The European exile, in the slow learning of years, 
during the process of his Americanization, must check 
his Fourth of July enthusiasm, listen, and watch. Many 
times an exile’s hopesand dreams must die before he has had 
a chanceito be reborn as a useful citizen of his new country. 


N the confused struggle over freedom, interwoven 
with sectional, racial, occupational, conflicts, two con- 
cepts of freedom stand one against the other in grim, 
irreconcilable bitterness: freedom of business from gov- 
ernmental interference, on the one hand, at the expense— 
the radicals say—of the economic and social welfare of 
the people; on the other hand, freedom of the people 
from economic insecurity, at the expense—the conserva- 
tives say—of political liberties. On one side there is busi- 
ness, together with the law and the courts and the terrific 
impact of traditional conservatism; on the other side 
there is politics, no matter how managed or how labelled, 
no matter who the men who happen to be the leaders. 
The politicians may be the resourceful allies or even the 
spokesmen of business. They may be inclined to see in 
the organization of business the best agency for collective 
welfare; but when they reach the level of statesmanship 
and watch the dangerous equilibrium between economic 
and social forces, they are bound to realize that some 
forms of political control over business are a necessary 
condition of social peace. Governors Charles E. Hughes 
and Alfred E. Smith of New York State, Presidents 
Theodore and Franklin D. Roosevelt, Secretary Hoover, 
later, President Hoover, of the Farm Board and the RFC 
—all these men, no matter how inclined politically or 
philosophically, in the moment of actual leadership had to 
use government as an agency for the control of business. 
But now, after more than five years of depression, the 
fight cannot be localized on one part of the front, such as 
insurance or public utilities or interstate commerce or 
farming. Politicians belonging to both parties may try, 
according to the American tradition, to smother or post- 
pone the clash; but five years of depression have forced 
millions of Americans to search for the essential causes 
of their economic insecurity. Those who understand po- 
litical parties as instruments for the shaping and not for 
the prevention of political issues, are definitely aware that 
the conflict of politics versus economics is engaged over 
the entire front. Each side knows that attempts at smoth- 
ering the issues have little chance of success. Each side 
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hurls in the face of the other the same indictment that its 
opponents aim to overthrow American freedom for the 


establishment of dictatorial rules, to introduce fascism. © 
The sad truth of the matter is that both political reform- 
ism and business legalistic conservatism are right in feel-_ 


ing that in the other lies the potentiality of fascism. 


It would be desirable to avoid the use of such words as_ 
communism or fascism in defining the American politi- © 
cal situation, but it is unfortunately impossible not to use 
them. They represent powerful spiritual influences work- — 
ing like phantoms on the imagination of the people and~ 


are likely to sway deeply the mind of the American 


masses. The more so, perhaps, the less is the knowledge | 


of the concrete European experience to which those 


words refer. The evolution of English liberalism was — 


thwarted for almost half a century because of the phan-~ 


tom of the French Revolution. Even if nothing like 


communism or fascism occurs here, communism or 


fascism elsewhere may influence and divert the develop-— 


ment of American political life. Politicians and writers 
and plain people use the words communism and fascism 
lavishly and indiscriminately. What is meant by these 
words is the method of dictation, which may present 
similar features even if aimed at very different goals. 
The goal of communism seems, at least for the time be- 
ing, out of reach in this country: so one has to consider 
the method of dictation only in connection with the exist- 
ing political forces which may use it. ~ 


HE method of dictation can be adopted by conserva- 


1 tts thst rl 


tives through the addition of a very few new devices 


to their own traditional tools. Private vialence of vigilantes 


and of professional strikebreakers can rather easily be — 
coordinated, brought to the point of national hysteria by — 
a clever inoculation of the “red” scare, and in such an — 
atmosphere labor unions can be smashed, freedom of ~ 
teaching can be crippled. Belligerent, well guarded by — 
spies, open shops, boss-ruled company unions, and teach- ~ 
ers’ oaths may be clear handwriting on the wall. No great — 
violence may be needed. Americans are accustomed to — 
live in two different planes, one of reality and the other — 


of myth: one of a more and more compact social and 


hereditary stratification, the other of unlimited oppor- — 


tunities for everybody; one of subnormal standards of 
living for at least 40 percent of the population, the other 
of spirited exaltation of the high American scale of 
wages. 

Fascism is essentially like a drug which soothes pain and 
stirs exalted dreams. Through education and propaganda 
and movies and radio, the mind of the American people 
can be focussed on the world of dreams, while reality 
drags along as it can, to the interest of those who are the 
quickest in comprehending it. If carefully administered, 
the soporific drug can be assimilated by all the citizens 
with a minimum of physical disturbance. It can be harm- 
ful only to those who actively object to it; but all the 
others, provided the dose be continuously increased, will 
have for a time exhilarating dreams and relief from the 
anxieties of social and economic life. 
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The method of dictation can be adopted with equal 
ease by those who want political control of economic 
activity on the widest possible area. In a sense, the meth- 
od of dictation suits better the interests of those who are 
at the Right and the character of those who are at the 
Left. Those at the Left have at heart things that they 
want done; they are impatient of constitutional or par- 
liamentary delays; they feel the urge, in times of distress, 
to reform the basic structure of society. We may say: 
Compelling reasons justify their urge. The overwhelming 
majority of the American people cannot live forever in 
the grip of insecurity; the small investors and the farmers 
cannot be left helpless, to the mercy of the speculators; 
the workers cannot be abandoned to the benevolence of 
the employers. The chasm between politics and econom- 
ics must be bridged, because a society cannot live half 
slave and half free. Political freedom is rapidly reduced 
to a mockery when the vote of the citizens, tamed and 
manipulated by political machines, affects only a few 
changes in government personnel and not the basic issues 
of collective life. For the necessity of radical surgical 
Operations a certain period of narcosis may be unavoid- 
able. An operation in full consciousness of democratic life 
may result in unbearable pains and jeopardize the out- 
come. So thoroughgoing a democrat as Harold Laski had 
to admit, at least for England, that democratic guaran- 
tees may be suspended in times of radical transformation. 

Or else, the use of drugs may be felt necessary by the 
result of the operation: the method of dictation may seem 
unavoidable after a radical reorganization of society has 
gotten under way. The federal government can try, as it 
did in Section 7-a and in the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act, to foster and strengthen the autonomous organiza- 
tion of labor; but having fostered labor unions on a 
national scale, only with difficulty can the federal gov- 
ernment avoid becoming gradually their protector and 
final arbiter and master. Between labor court and com- 
pulsory- arbitration there is a very thin line of demarca- 
tion. A system wherein the majority of skilled and un- 
skilled labor is organized under the protection of a 
benevolent federal government may become similar to a 
gigantic nationalized company union, controlled by the 
political ruling group instead of by the employers, and 
offering to the ruling group a good bargaining card in 
its relations with employers—what in Italy is called the 
corporative state. 


N the other hand, one must admit that the degree 

of tolerance that a democracy can allow to strikes, 
and above all, to the general strike, is limited, especially 
when the government itself extends the range of activities 
deemed to be of public interest. The government cannot 
advocate collective bargaining without having eventually 
to settle conflicts in some more uniform legal way than 
the go-getting brokerage of federal emissaries. Only with 
great difficulty can the government avoid the result 
wherein the rights of labor are paid for by the workers 
themselves through some sacrifice of their civic and 
political rights. 
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But in times of distress, as I see it, civic and political 
rights are reduced to little more than a mockery, and the 
government has to do something. It cannot avoid organ- 
izing relief and public works and unemployment insur- 
ance and old age pensions and social assistance to youth 
and bounties to farmers and to every group strong 
enough to demand them effectively. Yet there is no deny- 
ing the fact that the more the citizens rely for their liv- 
ing directly on the federal government the less they can 
exert an influence on the government, even concerning 
the very benefits that they receive from it. The first 
period of free grabbing past, there must be order; conflicts 
of law must be dealt with as conflicts of administration 
within the same economic governmental organization. 
The administration has to be taken care of by a perma- 
nent and powerful bureaucracy. Otherwise there is chaos. 
Conflicts of interest cannot be solved by the citizens when 
their most direct interests are at stake; somebody else, 
powerful and respected, has to make the decisions. When 
the political fight is centered not around what to suggest 
to the government and what to save from its interfer- 
ence, but around what to get directly out of it, it seems 
to me safe to assume that the political fight is going to be 
over in a very short time. 


UT again, I can see no chance of avoiding all these 

dangers when something has to be done. European 
fascism had to attempt clamorous, dashing reforms be- 
cause it had seized power and needed some justification 
in order to perpetuate its method of dictation. Other 
fascisms may grow out of the necessity for reform itself. 
European fascism was to a large extent a result of chance; 
other fascisms might be an unforeseen result of plan- 
ning. Whether the primary motive is political power for 
the benefit of a certain group, or social reforms which 
need a broad power to be realized, the results tend to 
become the same once men are raised to a position of 
wide and unchecked command. Essential is the fact that 
during the process of reforming, the political reactions 
of the social body have to be either disregarded or arti- 
ficially modified; that the modifications become so radi- 
cal as to prevent the very possibility of grasping the 
genuine reactions; that at the end, nobody, not even the 
rulers, know where the nation stands, what it feels, what 
are the reasons for its doings. A man can become a drug 
addict because of unbearable physical pain as well as be- 
cause of a vicious nature; there is not much difference in 
the result. What is wrong with fascism is that it damps 
political awareness, creates an artificial closed world in 
which citizens have to live, and outlaws attempts to set 
objective standards of reality. Nobody can know now 
whether the social bodies of Italy and Germany are being 
radically and perhaps beneficially operated upon, or 
definitely crippled, or obscenely tattooed. 

Yet reforms which aim at greater individual security 
and better distribution of risks among citizens must be 
attempted. A country like the United States cannot avoid 
treading this path because it is dangerous. If political 
power hesitates to jeopardize civic freedom, economic 
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power may suavely and painlessly muzzle this freedom 
in its own way. If the capitalistic economic organization 
is left unchecked it may corrode and devour political 
freedom; if it is crushed by the state, political freedom 
may perish with it. This is a dilemma affecting every 
country; but in no country are the two enemies as strong 
and as good a match for one another as they are here. 
Here they can check one another, and the crossing of the 
No Man’s Land between politics and economics must be 
very slow and deliberate, with many strategical retreats, 
as recent events have proved. The struggle between King 
and Parliament in England was not settled in a decade, 
not even in a generation; the nation that was able to 
grind out the hard problems with minute continuity and 
intensive thoroughness created the pattern of modern 
political freedom. Fascism, with all the psychological and 
social disturbances that it creates, is to a very large extent 
a result of lack of preparation and of haste. 


HE fact that the two opposing forces here are so 

strong as to check one another does not imply that 
the dangers inherent in the victory of either of them are 
eliminated. It merely implies that the tempo of the fight 
must be extremely slow, the conflict between freedom 
from economic insecurity and freedom from political 
control must be scattered over an enormous area, with 
little possibility of generalship, especially on the progres- 
sive side, and with much peripheral clashing in guerilla 
warfare. It certainly would not be the first time in history 
that two opposing forces, each one incapable of over- 
throwing the other, transformed their permanent conflict 
into the rhythm of a progressive life. But two further 
potentialities must be avoided before we can reasonably 
hope that the example of the conflict between patricians 
and plebians in Rome, between King and Parliament in 
England, is going to be followed here. 

The first of these is that a deadlock may occur. The 
progressive forces may be hampered in each move by a 
stiffened constitutional frame; the reactionary forces may 
be compelled to keep as convenient tools the institutions 
of political freedom. The price of such a debased social 
and political peace would be a systematic do-nothing 
policy, a frittering away of vital issues. Every situation 
of deadlock offers an ideal opportunity for groups of self- 
appointed saviors of the nation who can promise quick 
changes and a relaxation from worries to the cramped 
national bodies. These saviors can strike at both sides, 
against plutocracy as well as against social and economic 
democracy, and upon the helplessness of the two op- 
ponents they can readily build and fortify their own 
positions. 

The second potentiality also arises from a situation of 
deadlock, but involves no violent attack on the part of 
the self-appointed saviors. They can propose themselves 
as suave mediators, skillful in finding the basis of under- 
lying agreement between the two competitors. Progres- 
sivism does not really mean to smash the capitalistic sys- 
tem; conservatism does not want to deprive anybody of 
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the chance to realize the American dream. On the con- 
trary, saviors may find it useful to spread some new 


dreams, some schemes of immediately cashable economic _ 


equality, through every available instrument of propa- 
ganda. Such schemes are perhaps difficult to apply, but 
there are keen promoters who volunteer their ingenuity. 
During their work of mediation, of social peace-making, 
of restoring national unity, such promoters may be 
obliged, for the sake of the great goal, to use at times the 
method of dictation; they may maintain that some older 
organization for economic equality, like trade unionism, 
must be recognized as outmoded and obnoxious; that 
the excessive glare of intellectual light and of factual in- 
formation must be shaded somehow while the good men 


are fulfilling their mission of pacifying society. To them _ 
also some drugs may be useful, too, in order to make of | 


the surgical operation a complete success. 


All these potentialities are different faces of that lurid — 


new creature in world history called fascism, which is 
not a peculiar phenomenon of Italy and Germany, but 
the result of a universal need for a painless social life in 
the midst of change which often cannot help but be pain- 
ful; for quick solutions to economic problems, for eu- 
phonic collective happiness. In America it could come out 
of the definite predominance of business over politics or 
of politics over business, or out of the lack of compro- 
mise between the two, or out of a sudden and shrewdly 
fashioned compromise. This does not mean in any sense 
that fascism is already with us and that there is no escape 
from it on any side. But it does mean that the situation is 
such as to require the keenest awareness in all those who 
know what intellectual and political responsibility means 
and who still nourish the belief that the method of free- 
dom is the only one through which reforms prove dura- 
ble and physiologically healthy. 


HERE is no such thing as a Land of the Free; there 

is no ready-to-wear, danger-proof freedom which 
can safely be adopted by the natives as well as by the 
newcomers to a country. There is now a No Man’s Land 
between politics and economics which has to be crossed 
with a vigorous offensive by the liberal political forces, 
and the dangers are great because not even the liberal 
political forces can be wholly trusted. But this is no rea- 
son for inertia; the dangers of inertia are as great as those 


_ of misled action. It is only a reason for awareness, as well 


as for intellectual and personal courage. 

Freedom cannot be defended without risks, not only 
to its defenders but to freedom itself. This country has 
no more important tradition than its claim to offer wide 
essential liberties to the individuals who live within its 
borders. If even this claim is withdrawn or reduced to an 
inane Fourth of July ritualism, little will remain to give 
a meaning to America. Now that danger to freedom is 
everywhere, perhaps rooted in each one of us, there is no 
better way to serve this country than to denounce every 
optimism and every lure of artificial happiness, and to 
stir our capacity for both action and awareness. 
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OME to roost, as chickens always do. In other 
H metaphor, the dragons’-teeth, madly planted 
eighteen years ago at Versailles, not only have 
fruited in armed men, but even so soon those armed 


)}men—largely replacing the generation decimated in 


1914-18—face each other across pretty much the same old 


J lines, with fear-hate if possible intensified. Germany alias 


Hitler or, rather, Hitler alias Germany, has repudiated 
the last tattered shreds of the military part of that treaty: 
the goose-step clumps across the supposedly demilitarized 
Rhineland to the last inch along the French-Belgian 
boundary which it crossed so disastrously in 1914. The 
irenic principles and pledges of the Locarno Pact, in 
which Germany, France, Great Britain and Italy to- 
gether guaranteed the peace of Europe, have been whiffed 
to the winds. The Pact of Paris, “solemnly” renouncing 
war aS an instrument of international policy, already 
cynically disregarded by Italy and Japan, both signers of 
it, has become a laughing-stock; all of its important sub- 
scribers, including the United States, its most conspicuous 
protagonist, having piled up and being now engaged in 
further augmenting armaments prodigiously exceeding 
any need except for war. 

What else could have been expected? Only men crazy 
with fear and lust for the last ounce of vengeance, and 
habituated in the ancient 
foolish belief in force as 
the ultimate solvent of in- 
ternational disputes, could 
have supposed that it were 
possible to keep a nation 
of 60 million proud, 
highly-civilized people 
such as the Germans long 
in humble subjection by a Wi 
virtually unilateral “agree- Y 
ment” their acceptance of 
which, including their 
enforced acknowledg- 
ment of exclusive war- 
guilt, was only at the 
bayonet’s point. It is sim- 
ply ridiculous and hypo- 
critical to talk of “solemn 
compacts” and “bad faith” 
in that regard. Good faith 
and the sanctity of treaties 
are empty phrases in such 
a situation: it is a funda- 
mental axiom of law that 
a contract made under 
duress has no legally or 
morally binding force. 

Nevertheless the folly 
of the German tactics is 
patent: with the same old 
stupidity and already hav- 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS—JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


THE CHICKENS HAVE COME HOME 


ing alienated the friendship of decent folk by their out- 
rages upon the Jews and all dissenters, they again have 
ringed themselves round by enemies impelled by fear; 
among them even Mussolini’s Italy, itself a sharer in that 
ignominious posture. For Germany has tossed aside the 
benefits of the great redeeming feature of the Versailles 
treaty—to say nothing of the later guarantees of the Lo- 
carno Pact: namely, its provision for machinery and 
technique of peaceful amelioration of its injustices by 
common agreement. Germany has joined Italy in defi- 
ance of the world’s opinion and respect. It remains at this 
writing to see what response will be made by the League 
of Nations, crippled though it be by the absence of the 
United States, and already sufficiently engrossed with the 
Ethiopian business. The situation is mightily threaten- 
ing; a very trivial “incident” and the fat may be ablaze. 

HIS is by no means to acknowledge that the con- 

ditions are hopeless; that another general war is in- 
evitable. Perhaps the most distressing symptom in the 
world-sickness is indeed the widespread spirit of defeat- 
ism: that the best and most resourceful minds among 
those in responsibility are yielding to a paralyzing pes- 
simism—to the feeling that it is fate; that nothing can be 
done except to prepare for the worst. Together with the 
besotted spirit of isolation 
in this country; the naive 
obsession that by “neu- 
trality” we can keep aloof 
and be all right though 
the rest of the world be 


in flames. Like the fabled 
passenger in a sinking 
ship who cried, “We 
should worry—it isn’t our 
ship!” 

The most  obdurate 
menace lies in Hitler’s 


plain exclusion from his 
declaration of peaceful 
intentions, of Soviet Rus- 
sia. He is prepared, he 
says, to join France, Great 
Britain, Belgium, Italy, 
Poland and the other na- 
tions in Western Europe, 
in a virtually perpetual 
bond of peace; but he is 
proud to be reckoned the 
relentless enemy of “Mos- 
cow.” That is why he re- 
sents the projected and 
now nearly completed 
agreement for mutual as- 
sistance between France 
and the Soviet Union. All 
but in so many words he 


From Orlando, Fla. Sentine/ 
And the Military Appropriations Are Coming 
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avows, as he did long ago in his notorious book, intent 
to aggression in the East. And that interlocks with the 
Japanese threat at Russia’s other frontier. Meanwhile 
Mussolini alias Italy continues to thrash the troubled 
waters equally defiant of both solemn pledges and penal- 
ties. Meanwhile also, with stupendous expenditures for 
war-machinery and operations presupposing war, all the 
countries including our own are wasting milliards of 
treasure, distracting their peoples, undermining their 
standards of living, inviting the internal revolution which 
they profess to fear. 

It is an extraordinary thing that here at home those 
who are most vociferous in their clamor against “exces- 
sive spending” in attempt to relieve distress and put the 
unemployed at useful work, are those least in protest 
against unprecedented expenditure for armament which 
by declared hypothesis we are determined not to use! 
“Hundred-per-centism” regards complacently gargan- 
tuan expenditure for the purposes of military war, but 
is niggardly of mind toward expenditure in a war against 
unemployment and human need. The great enemy of 
mankind everywhere is stupidity; the war against that 
enemy moves tardily. 


IMELY from this point of view, are two books* hot 

off the griddle that have come to my hand together, 
offering antidote for the poisonous ideas about “race” and 
human government now dangerously infesting the mind 
of the world. Were I dictator I should make these books 
compulsory reading for every man, woman and child. 
I defy anyone whatever his preconceptions to read at- 
tentively We Europeans and ever again with any confi- 
dence patter self-gratulously about “Nordics’”—or about 
“racial traits,” whether of Jews or of any other ethnic 
group. 

Of extraordinary importance at precisely this moment 
is the contribution of the three noted British scientists— 
the first a worthy grandson of the great Thomas H. 
Huxley—to the popular understanding of the almost 
universally misconceived subject of “race” which is per- 
haps the principal factor in the bedevilment of human re- 
lationships. Wherever men are persecuting other men on 
a large scale; wherever with the bombs and poison-gas 
and other misuses of scientific technology something 
called “civilization” is making corpses of fellow-men, it 
is almost invariably inspired by a belief in some mystical 
inherent “superiority” having little foundation in actu- 
ality. Usually the assumption is that the alleged superior- 
ity has something to do with the imaginary entity called 
“race.” To this assumption—indeed to the very existence 
of “race”—these first-rate authorities give what for any 
open-minded person, whatever his preconceptions, must 
be the coup de grace. For they show with the cold 
voice of science that there is nothing in it. They go to 
the bottom of the question, in the genes which carry 
whatever may be inherent qualities, and show indubita- 
bly that so far as biology, anthropology or ethnology are 
concerned, there is no such thing as “race.” “The ques- 
tion of ‘race-mixture,’” they say, “turns out not to be 
primarily a matter of ‘race’ at all, but a matter of nation- 
ality, class or social status,” to be nullified by change of 


* WE EUROPEANS: A Srupy or “RactaAL”’ ProgLeMs, by Julian S. 
Huxley, A. C. Haddon and A. M. Carr-Saunders, Harpers. 246 pp. 
Price $2.50. 

DICTATORSHIP, No. 3 of ‘‘Heapiine Books’ of the Foreign Policy 
Association; edited by Ryllis Alexander Goslin. 40 pp. Paper covers 
25 cents; boards 35 cents. (Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic.) 
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culture and social atmosphere. They recognize, to be 
sure—indeed they emphasize—the tremendous influence 
of tribal and national prejudice, which is a very different 
thing, rooted in culture and mores generally, but they 
rob it once and for all of any biological justification. 
They show that there is not now and never has been 


within any measurable time or probably ever, any great — 
“pure” race, Nordic, Aryan, Germanic, Anglo-Saxon, or © 
what-have-you-else, contaminated in the past or to be | 
contaminated now or in the future, by any “alien” ad-— 
mixture. They go further indeed, and show on the con- © 
trary that the really superior peoples have been superior — 
actually because and pretty much in the ratio of their in- — 
termixture. Mankind is mongrel, and the more mongrel — 
the better. So into the garbage of science go Count Arthur ~ 


de Gobineau, inventor in 1853 of the fabulous “Aryan 
race,”; the early writings of Max Miiller who at first ac- 
cepted but later repudiated it; our own Madison Grant 
with his imaginary “Great Nordic Race,” and the vicious 
so-called “racial biology” of Hitler which enforced upon 
their teaching has destroyed the prestige of the German 
universities. But, since this diabolical superstitution is 
welcomed and fed by one of our deepest seated because 


most primitive inhibitions, moving us to regard all | 


strangers as potential enemies, especially if their habits 
are distasteful, it will take a lot of killing. 


HE brief brochure of the Foreign Policy Association 

A undertakes to place side-by-side the three dictator- 
ships, Italian, German and Russian, which have come 
into being since 1920; to compare and contrast them, out- 
lining the history and characteristics of each; and finally 
to point out their incompatibility with the fundamentals 
that we call American. With obvious attempt to be fair 
in description of each, and succeeding as I think very 
well, the strong bias of the anonymous writer in favor of 
American democracy is unconcealed. Anyone who de- 
sires in compact form the differences and identities of 
Fascism, Naziism and the Russian Soviet form of prole- 
tarian dictatorship will find this little brochure inform- 
ing. It sets forth the essentials of the “totalitarian state” 
in operation. 

Apropos of which I have before me a dispatch from 
Moscow announcing the completion of a three-years’ 
“purge” of the Communist Party in Russia” (the only 
party there is) resulting in the elimination of some 
1,600,000 persons. In the course of it officials, aided by 
the political police, “examined the entire life-histories of 
all members and eliminated those whose loyalty to the 
present ruling faction had been in doubt at any time.” 
Party “cleansing” may be condoned—barring butchery 
and lesser outrages upon personal liberty—were it not 
for the implications of destruction to the victims. 

In a Moscow university the “check-up” revealed that sev- 
eral students in the senior class had gained admission to the 
party without disclosing the fact that their fathers had once 
been hostile to the present regime. . . . Although their rec- 
ords were excellent, they were summarily dismissed from 
the party and the university and ordered to leave Moscow. 

With change of only the two localizing words this 
quotation might have come as well from Rome or from 
Berlin. And our own hysteria about teachers’ and pupils’ 
oaths of allegiance breathes the identical spirit; as foreign 
to the essential spirit of American democracy as Russian, 
Italian or German tyranny. 
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DERPERS & LIFE — REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


READABLE BOOKS 
BY LYMAN BRYSON 


arose at an adult education meeting not long ago 

to inquire why anyone wanted to bother about 
making books more readable. Anybody who wants to 
read, he declared in well-bred ignorance, can manage 
with what we have now. No one present was cruel 
enough to ask the professor if his own students were 
enthusiastic readers. It would have been difficult to ex- 
plain the readability problem to him because he was, 
like most cultivated people in this country, a believer in 
a favorite myth. The myth is that all American citizens 
have learned to read except, of course, an infinitesimal 
proportion of illiterates. Nothing but their own stubbor- 
ness and lack of intellectual curiosity keeps people from 
reading all the wise and helpful books that are piled up 
in front of them. It is part of the same myth to think of 
every parent as a product of the highschools because 
about half their children of proper age are getting into 
highschools. We exaggerate our common school achieve- 
ment and then deride the results. 

A true picture of the “readers” of America would count 
out about fifteen million adults who cannot read well 
enough to understand anything that has a serious mean- 
ing. It would include a few millions at the top of those 
who are able to read whatever interests them. It would 
show that the remaining thirty or forty millions do read 
newspapers and magazines and novels. But members of 
this large majority very rarely, if ever, read a book of 
solid information or close argument. If you doubt that 
this is so, explain by some other fact how public men can 
talk nonsense and be believed. 

There are easy ways of shrugging away from the prob- 
lem of an uninformed majority in a self-governing na- 
tion. One is to say that we will wait until their children, 
or their children’s children, have all been well taught in 
the schools. No doubt we can wait—provided democracy 
can survive the interval. An alternative to the idea of 
waiting is the despairing conclusion that everything that 
can be done has been done and that people will not re- 
spond. Neither conclusion is very satisfactory to those 
who hope, here and now, for a better informed political 
life and a richer intellectual life for the people that make 
up America. 

There are signs that a good many enterprising authors 
and publishers are not willing to wait or to give up. They 
are evidently beginning to see that the “popular” book of 
the last generation was not popular enough. The wave 
of outlines has spent its force. No doubt it did great 
good. It was an achievement to get hundreds of thou- 
sands of people to read outlines of history and science 
and literature. But the books that are read by hundreds 
of thousands do not do much to change the reading 
habits or thinking of forty millions. Now we seem on the 
verge of taking a further step. A new age of pamphle- 
teering may be on the way. 


BRAHMIN from a New England university 
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Why books? They do read newspapers and magazines. 
The answer is that newspapers are by their nature incapa- 
ble of supplying sufficient systematic information on im- 
portant questions. A newspaper must print “news,” not 
facts. There is a difference; yesterday’s facts, no matter how 
important, are no longer news. Periodicals, the monthlies 
or even some of the weeklies, can give more studied and 
complete presentations of important questions and can 
interpret them more adequately. America has undoubt- 
edly the best periodicals in the world. But even they have 
their limitations. They must provide a fare that is varied 
enough to attract a wide range of readers. They must be 
brief; their editors are unhappy slaves to “space.” 

Can we have short, cheap, good books that any man 
can read? Difficult problems of merchandising stand in 
the way. Our book-selling machinery is not adapted to 
low cost items, although the twenty-eight titles of the 
National Home Library Foundation have had very wide 
distribution. The newsstands are not interested in single 
titles. Some day perhaps the ten cent stores, the drug 
stores, even the grocery stores, may be distributing what 
everybody wants. In any case, distribution is sure to be 
provided for any article for which there are consumers. 
First, we must produce the books. 


FAMOUS Frenchman onced begged forgiveness 

for writing a long letter because he hadn’t time to 
write a short one. Many authors on serious questions 
should apologize for writing difficult books because they 
haven’t time or energy or skill to write comprehensible 
ones. Comprehensible to whom? To the greatest possi- 
ble number of readers. Many technical books will be only 
for specialists no matter how well written. But we are 
speaking of books on subjects in which many more peo- 
ple could be interested and of books on affairs of public 
concern. It is a difficult feat to combine the knowledge of 
a subject which makes one’s writing trustworthy with a 
sure imaginative grasp of the common man’s ways of 
thinking. It is still more difficult to express ideas in con- 
crete everyday terms and to put your learning at the 
service of the ignorant without condescension. In many 
cases collaboration, or re-writing by a trained popularizer, 
is called for. “Popularization” has a bad name because 
it has been so badly done. We know very little of how 
well it could be done because we have never worked at 
it seriously enough. 

Recent experiments in pamphlets began with expanded 
articles from the “quality” magazines. They failed on the 
market, probably because they competed only with the 
magazines they were taken from. More recently, a num- 
ber of interesting experiments have been begun. The 
“Basic Books,” edited by Paul Grabbe, for example. The 
series promised by the Cosmos Publishing Company 
which begins with Van Loon’s sparkling “A World 
Divided is a World Lost.” The Headline Books of the 
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Foreign Policy Association. These Headline Books, well 
written, with many of their intricate facts reduced to graphic 
statement, are very satisfactory for people who are used to 
reading though not much accustomed to reading on public 
affairs. 

More interesting in this reader’s opinion than any of the 
others, are the American Primers, put out by the University 
of Chicago Press. The chief interest in the American Primers 
is that they are the result of a prolonged, intelligent effort 
to get down to the level of 
the uninformed and un- 
skilled reader. Their history 
is interesting. The first of the 
series, You and Machines by 
William F. Ogburn, eminent 
sociologist, was for a few 
weeks in the news. The series 
was planned, on a founda- 
tion grant, for the boys in 
the CCC camps. But Robert 
Fechner decided otherwise. 
In his opinion, they were 
dangerous fodder for young 
minds. Their editor, Percy 
W. Bidwell of the University 
of Buffalo, had spent a year 
and a good deal of money 
and an infinite amount of 
patience and brains in trying 
to solve this problem of pro- 
ducing trustworthy writing 
that was still understandable 
by the average reader. He 
and the enterprise were taken 
over by the University of 
Chicago Press to continue 
the work to the end of the 
ten projected titles. He had 
scouted for writers all over 
the country and _ trained 
them. He had worked out 
solutions for many of the dif- 
ficulties. Under his direction, 
the Primers have at last 
been issued. They are strik- 
ing examples of what can be 
done. 

The important point in 
the story of the American 
Primers is the extraordinary 
amount of trouble which it 
took to produce them. No 
mere writing down was accepted. Building a bridge between 
knowledge and ignorance in the terms of the ignorant man’s 
own speech was understood as the subtle and difficult task 
that it really is. The results justify the effort. 

It would probably be an exaggeration of even this critical 
time to say that democracy will fail unless we inform voting 
citizens accurately and completely on all public questions. 
We have wobbled along fairly well without that achieve- 
ment. The important thing is that many of the millions do 
want to know more than they can learn from any available 
reading. This is the element in the situation that is too little 
understood. And good, cheap, brief books, if they are easy 
enough to read, will be very hard to write. It is not likely 
that any trick of method will be discovered. 

Now, as the signs of the times point not to regression but 
to change, peoples are on the march. If the swift changes 
that are now being bred in the general ferment are to have 
the help of our social sciences and our wisest teachers, science 
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No Epitaph 


BY BEN FINGER Jr. 


The myriad Minoan cultures cease. 
Reblossom in the sculptured arts of Greece . 


Rome, the barbarian breaks and occupies. 
Rome leaves Europe’s culture . 


Man rises over weaknesses and fears. 
When we look backward thirty thousand years 


We see Man’s start. The world’s magnificence 
He sees not, for He lacks the color sense... . 


Ten thousand years ago the selfish urge 
Is fought. We see Man’s moral sense emerge . . . 


Musical sense which quickens Mankind so 
Awakens just five thousand years ago . 


At intervals, great geniuses we see 
Who hint at what Man’s mind is going to be. 


We see a higher state evolve to bless 
The Race. It is a cosmic consciousness 


That stirs the genius in his bold pursuit 
Of wisdom, which continues bearing fruit .. . 


No epitaph for Man—the Human Race 
Shall yet gain mastery over time and space! 


and wisdom must be expressed with unmistakable clarity ~ 
Great historical movements have often been preceded by | 
attempts to spread general understanding of new ideas and), 
fundamental truths. The chance of changing for the better | 
will depend very largely upon the effort that is made to helpy( 
everybody to know the facts and understand them. 


Poison for Sale 


AMERICAN CHAMBER OF HORRORS, by Ruth deForest Lamb. 
Farrar & Rinehart. 418 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid of Survey Graphic. : 


HEN the 
fore Congress, inspectors off i 
the Food and Drug Admin- } 


the regular course of their 
work. Here is a bottle of 


.. ON We rise... 
horsetail, advertised as a cure 


for diabetes: Here are copies 
of the come-on literature. 


original handwriting of in- 
valids who bought Banbar at 
twelve dollars a pint. And 
here are the official death — 


tus”—of those who wrote the 


testimonials, who felt a little = |‘ 


better, hoped they were get- 
ting well, before they died. 

Here is the famous pair of 
Lashlure photographs, one of 
the most ghastly before-and- ” 
after exhibits ever shown. | 
Yet it is nothing more than 
might happen to your good- 
looking daughter who al- 
lowed a beauty shop to make 
her beautiful for a dinner in 
her honor. 

Miss Lamb tells the story — 
of the Chamber of Horrors, 
folio upon folio, until the 
heart cries out in anguish. 
She tells it carefully, accur- 
ately, and with scrupulous 
documentation. She is Chief 
Educational Officer of the United States Food and Drug 
Administration. I have seen the original exhibits on the 
walls of the Department of Agriculture in Washington. 
Words can hardly express the visual shock they produce or 
the cumulative indictment they portray. 

As we look at them we see not only tortured humanity 
but the ultimate depths of American commercialism. Most 
Americans, God knows, are caught in the system. As the 
circle of dollars flows round and round, they perforce plant 
their feet as firmly as they may and snatch at what goes by. 
Presently the snatching becomes a vested interest. It is in- 
evitable that many should throw all human decency to the 
winds, and hold their position by overcharging, bambooz- 
ling, short changing, and cheating their neighbors. In com- 
mercial cultures, the luxury of integrity comes high. 

But eligibly located, with forefeet well braced in one of 
the largest troughs, is a breed of vested rights which exceeds 
even the most indulgent definition of commercialized ef- 
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ucts they had picked up in | 
Banbar, containing an extract | 


of equisetum or common | 


Here are testimonials in the | 


certificates—“Diabetes Melli- | 
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frontery. The Pain and Beauty Boys, the dealers in many 
drugs, cosmetics and prepared foods, not only prey on 
pocketbooks and make fools and dupes of the rest of us, but 
exploit the human longing to be healthy and attractive at 
the cost of frequently poisoning, mutilating, even killing 
their customers. Makers of munitions are respectable by com- 
parison; wars are not waged every day and many a gun is 
obsolete before it is fired. Al Capone is a veritable St. Francis 
by comparison; he ran beer, and mostly it was good beer. 

The embattled food, drug and cosmetic interests, aided by 
the majority of the advertising trade, practically every news- 
paper (with distinguished exceptions like the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch) the bulk of all periodicals, many certified medical 
men, brigades of high-priced lawyers, fought Dr. Wiley a 
generation ago when the first modest attempt was made to 
protect the American consumer from bottled death and 
canned corruption. They have fought savagely, bitterly, and 
with the most foul weapons, every move to improve the 
original law in the intervening years. They have wriggled 
behind the symbols of liberty, democracy, due process, the 
Constitution, and have held the forces of the government 
practically impotent for a generation. Reinforced now by the 
radio stations, they have killed the Tugwell bill, which 
promised at last a modicum of real protection, and in the 
process have created the Tugwell myth—the wild red from 
Moscow—which nearly every newspaper has made its own. 
They will kill the Copeland bill, the haggard, emasculated 
ghost of the Tugwell bill, unless a miracle occurs. They 
fight as a unit, shoulder to shoulder, above their wide trough 
—the just with the unjust, the manufacturer of harmless 
nostrums with the manufacturer of lethal nostrums, to dis- 
member and destroy, always on the loftiest humanitarian 
and constitutional grounds, any measure by which con- 
sumers might save themselves. 

“Scores of people suffering from paralysis and impaired 
vision have been sent to hospitals for long and expensive 
treatment as the result of using a rat poison to banish 
superfluous hair [Koremlu]. A prominent business man was 
killed by a radium-charged water that dissolved the bones of 
his skull [Radithor]. Three sisters, one after another, rubbed 
horse liniment on their cough racked chests in the pathetic 
belief that it would cure them, and died of tuberculosis 
[B. & M.]. At this very moment, men and women all over 
the country are literally burning their tissues to death in 
trying to reduce their weight with deadly dinitrophenol 
[Formula 17].” 

So much for the drugs. Let us examine the foods, preferably 
in a gas mask. Low grade butter is made of cheap cream, 
collected as the junk man collects junk, from farms all over 
the countryside. The farmer is not foolish enough to use this 
cream himself; he uses oleo. The government has been ex- 
amining this commodity barrel by barrel as it has come into 
the stations to be made into butter for you and me to con- 
sume. “There were recovered on the filters through which 
the cream was poured a snail, tomato seeds, oil cloth, ants, 
corn, dishrags, a suit of men’s winter underwear, animal 
hairs of various kinds, coal, pieces of rubber, toads, cucum- 
ber seeds, a cat wrapped in a pair of silk bloomers, olives, 
spiders, cellophane, oats, pine needles, beans, chinaware, 
roaches, flies, maggots, mice, chickens in various stages of 
decomposition, straw, spoons, a sheepskin coat, a coiled 
spring, catfish, gravel, glass, potatoes, pieces of pork rib, a 
rat done up in a Turkish towel, and much unidentified ma- 
terial.” Great Chicago packers are said to collect cream of 
this grade and process it for our use. “As an excuse for this 
incredible state of affairs, butter makers plead the necessity 
for volume. Their margin of profit is so slight, they say, 
that they have to have volume to make any money. In con- 
sequence, there has been built up during the last thirty-five 
years an almost hysterical competition in the purchase of 
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butter fat, competition so ruthless as to make any hope of 
quality improvement seem futile under the present system 
of control.” 

The Tugwell bill aimed at adequate control, but the pack- 
ers and canners, aided, be it observed, by Mr. Charles Cool- 
idge Parlin of The Ladies’ Home Journal, emasculated the 
section. We retain our cherished American liberty to con- 
sume butter which has contained maggots, roaches, dishrags 
and decomposed chickens. 

The Pain and Beauty Boys, the dealers in decomposition 
and death, retain their valued freedom and vested right to 
sell almost any putrid or poisonous material, for almost any 
purpose. They fight control with frenzied indignation and 
with the Constitution—a document which in their hands 
replaces patriotism as the last refuge of scoundrels. 
Georgetown, Conn. STUART CHASE 


Cooperation Under Capitalism 
SWEDEN: Tue Mippte Way, by Marquis W. Childs. Yale University 
Press. 165 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
WEDEN does not have an anti-trust law and will never 
need one. Private capital flourishes in this land of well- 
being but is never allowed to get out of control. During the 
nineteenth century the government began to compete suc- 
cessfully with industry in several business enterprises. Since 
1900 the cooperative societies have more and more elimi- 
nated profit and delivered direct to the consumer at a fair 
price. These three forms of business—private, government, 
cooperative—carry on side by side in this reasonable country, 
regulating without throttling each other. 

In Sweden: The Middle Way, Marquis W. Childs, Wash- 
ing correspondent of the St. Louis Post Dispatch, gives a 
complete report brought up to the minute of the healthy 
state of social and economic forces in Sweden. Honest ob- 
server that he is, the author leaves the reader in doubt as to 
whether the prosperity that Sweden has enjoyed through 
the world depression is in the end due to luck, to the 
character of the people, or to one or another of the intelli- 
gent economic devices which he describes. Judging from the 
space he gives the cooperatives he might well have awarded 
the laurels to them. He is too fair. It is a pity that he did not 
state his own conviction or prejudice and challenge the 
reader to a different conclusion. 

Fascinating are the chapters in which Mr. Childs traces 
the consumer cooperatives graduating from adult education, 
through wholesaling, into manufacturing in competition 
with the trusts. Ten percent of the manufacturing of Sweden 
is now done by cooperatives as well as thirty percent of all 
domestic trade. 

Government in Sweden also is as efficient as the coopera- 
tives and the trusts, when it runs the forests, or the railroads, 
or power plants, or raises funds for social purposes through 
monopolies in tobacco and liquor. 


The Forum Henry Gopparp Lracu 


Prelude to War 


WOODROW WILSON. Lire anv Letters. Neurrariry: 1914-1915. Vol 
5—by Ray Stannard Baker. Doubleday, Doran. 409 pp. Price $4 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 

jee the United States the years 1914 and 1915 were the 

beginnings of a great change not realized then, hardly 
realized now. For Woodrow Wilson they marked the com- 
mencement of apotheosis, of a dazzling dream, of ultimate 

Calvary, but he too, was largely unconscious of what lay 

ahead. The struggle upon which he entered with the firing 

of the first shots, was for what might be called an aggressive 
neutrality. That is he thought of neutrality first, perhaps, as 
preserving his country from disaster, second—and this idea 
grew upon him—as a vantage ground from which he could 
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help restore to the world not merely peace but a better kind 
of peace than had existed before. 

He had one ardent and utterly sincere supporter in his 
own official family—William J. Bryan, Secretary of State. 
He had at least two others—Ambassador Page and Robert 
Lansing, counselor of the State Department and later Secre- 
tary of State—who swallowed the Allied bait, hook, line and 
sinker, and who were practically delegates of the British 
Foreign Office. These men were utterly and also sincerely 
non-neutral. Unfortunately for the cause of peace Bryan was 
to drop out at the critical moment, Lansing was to assume 
the vitally important post of Secretary of State, and Page, 
warm-heartedly and impatiently pro-British, made only the 
unavoidable perfunctory gestures toward holding the scales 
even. Colonel House, personally close to Wilson and sup- 
posedly trying to correct Page’s bias, swung so far over to 
the Allied side that in February 1915, he was “undertaking 
to give Grey some military advice.” 

Yet the actions and attitudes of Lansing, Page and House 
were not the result of personal eccentricities. Themselves 
completely disinterested, they were responding to, or serving, 
tremendous economic forces. Thus Lansing, in the second 
year of the war, reversed Bryan’s verdict against loans to 
the Allies. By that time there was nothing else to do. 
“Wilson’s earlier policy,” as Mr. Baker says, “went down 
before the relentless pressure of circumstance and necessity.” 
America had a stake in the war, and that stake consisted of 
actual and prospective sales to the Allied governments. It 
was too rich a plum to throw away. That is, it seemed to 
be, since the final bills had not come in. 

Mr. Baker has told the story with the accuracy, the fair- 
ness and the careful documentation that one expects of him. 
This is first-hand material. No one who wishes to get at the 
bottom of our war and pre-war experience can afford to 
overlook it. R. L. Durrus 


“Steady Cry of Foundered Voices’’ 


BEFORE THE BRAVE, by Kenneth Patchen. Random House. 131 pp. 
Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THE IRON LAND, A Narrative, by Stanley Burnshaw. Centaur Press. 

115 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

ENE PATCHEN’S book begins with a series of 

hortatory passages, and the atmosphere of urgent de- 
clamation is never really absent from it. Certain poems he 
frankly calls Leaflets, and to one he gives the accurate sub- 
title, Exercise in Statement. Mr. Patchen too has many of the 
current devices in diction, punctuation and style which de- 
feat and weary a reader. “O splendid to reach a craft and 
creed,” he exclaims, and it zs splendid, for oneself. To convey 
exultation to others a poet has to master his craft, which was 
not invented yesterday evening. 

Mr. Patchen might turn out to be a public speaker rather 
than a poet. He has an instinct for rhetorical effects which is 
obscured in print by his affections. 

One travels a long way in going from the fashionable red 
of Before the Brave, to Mr. Burnshaw’s dark blue volume, 
(which carries the notice, “Printed and bound by union 
labor”). The Iron Land has that rare thing in our current 
poetry, interest. This is a way of saying that Stanley Burn- 
shaw is a good poet. He is. His book proves him to be a poet 
of competence and resource, who has done better than most 
in.getting hold of himself, and very well indeed in knowing 
what he is about, with his craft. 

This book pictures the exterior life of a man in a day 
when humanity is caught in the machine; and then turns 
inward to the effects on the man of such an outward world. 
The more objective poems or parts of poems are printed in 
roman type, the others in italic; and no arrangement could 
be better. We see the mill town, the workers on the local 
train from the City to the Town, existence day by day, in 
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the mills. Among these objective poems are the truly ex- 
traordinary Marriage by Wind, Men in the Rain, The Crane” 
Driver, and Rhapsody on a Windy Morning, remarkable’ 
achievements all of them, deeply and subtly felt. The lines: 
have verve and power and it is a joy to read them. Every- 
thing is clear; even if at times the drawing becomes carica-* 
ture (as in Corporation President’s Lovesong, for example), 
it is at least clear. We are on earth, a definite situation is_ 
before us, a definite landscape about us. 

The italicized lyrics, restrained and lovely, unite us with” 
the writer as he suffers the agony of people who are con-— 
scious of how wide an abyss severs the actual world from ~ 
the world they want it to be. One who has really heard “the— 
steady cry of foundered human voices,” has to find some~ 
solution for the inward conflict, or go insane. For Burnshaw — 
communism is the solution. He belongs to the vanguard 


= 


4 


as he says, “of those who bring to the tree of blood” a fierce 


will, “though no more strength than love.” Identification 


with Marxism could never do away with my own perplexi-_ | 


ties, but The Iron Land commands my deep respect, as 


poetry, and as apologia. 
Santa Fé, N. M. 


A Hard Man in a Hard Land 


HAanieL Lone 


OLD JULES, by Mari Sandoz. Little, Brown. 424 pp. Price $3 postpaid 5 


of Survey Graphic. 


in 


OR more than forty years Old Jules had little truck with — 
women. He used them for his necessary purposes—to — 


drive in his cattle, to make his fires, to haul off his mud- — 
caked boots, to bear him children to work on his land—but — 
they were never a part of his real life. Yet it is a woman, ~ 
his daughter Mari, who got her schooling in spite of him, ~ 
who now becomes his biographer in a full-length, full-flav- — 


ored portrait, to which the Atlantic Monthly has had the 
good judgment to award $5000 as the prize non-fiction book 
of 1935. 


But Miss Sandoz’ Old Jules is more than a portrait of the 
supremely rugged individualist who begat her and who 


when she was a wailing infant of three months “whipped 
her until she lay blue and trembling as a terrorized small 
animal.” It is regional history, the record, in terms of human 


beings, of the travail of three waves of settlers who tried to — 


find a way of life in the blizzard-blown, sun-baked, sandhill 
country of northwestern Nebraska. Of all the settlers who 
came and went Old Jules, an educated Swiss emigrant, was 
never spiritually defeated. Faith in the country and the will 
to see it settled were the driving force of his long truculent 
life. He fought cattlemen and prairie fires, he enticed new 
settlers when the old ones were blown out, he experimented 
with hard wheat, he replanted orchards destroyed by hail. 
For forty years he struggled to make the bleak sandhills a 
place of homes. As he lay dying in 1928 “. . . he began to 
talk as though his lips were metal, stiffening, “The whole 
damn sandhills is deserted. The cattlemen are broke, the 
settlers about gone. I got to start all over—ship in a lot of 
good farmers in the spring, build up—build—build—.’” 

Creative, Old Jules undoubtedly was, a compound of all 
that it takes to make a pioneer. Miss Sandoz spreads his life 
before us and the conclusion is clear. It is also clear that as a 
human being he was about as deplorable an old curmudg- 
eon as ever married himself four wives. He only washed 
under compulsion, never changed his clothes if he could help 
it, beat his wife and children and never did much work after 
the practical joke that crippled his foot. He hunted, talked 
politics, fiddled with his stamp collection and bartered the 
skills, acquired in his Swiss boyhood, for such work as the 
women and children could not do. Money never worried 
him. He was honored by the State Horticultural Society and 
exchanged experience with Luther Burbank. 


A Book Every Social Worker 
Has Needed for Five Years! 


The 


Lost Generation 


by MAXINE DAVIS 


Covering from every conceivable angle the 


problem of today’s youth, unemployed, dis- 


illusioned, bored, lacking traditional props of 


Based on first - hand material, 

gathered in a 10,000 mile tour 

from coast-to-coast by the author. 
$2.50 


Freedom, Farewell! 
by PHYLLIS BENTLEY 


A novel of deepest social significance— 
the analogy between the Rome of 
Caesar and certain governments of 
today is strikingly portrayed. $2.50 


In the Second Year 


by STORM JAMESON 


Can it happen in England? TIME 
says this novel does for Britain what 
Sinclair Lewis did for America. $2.50 


A 


® 


religion and a strict moral code; what is being 


done, and what might be done for him. 


The Movies on Trial 


ed. by W. J. PERLMAN 


The views and opinions of a score of 
outstanding personalities anent screen 
entertainment, and the industry’s place 
in modern society. $2.50 


Liberty vs. Equality 
by W. F. RUSSELL 
A study of American ideals, their roots 


in history; and a plea for education as 
a safeguard against dictatorship. $2.00 


at all bookstores, or direct from 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRvEY GRAPHIC) 
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Miss Sandoz writes of Old Jules, his egotism, his incon- 
sistency, his brutality, candidly and without rancor. She her- 
self comes and goes through the book as a frightened child, 
brave because she was afraid to be anything else. Of her 
mother she says “Soon it was known that Jules’s new wife 
was neat and quick as a blue-wing teal, and gay when she 
could be,” and, after a few years of drought and wind, 
“Mary had three anemic, undernourished children very close 
together, without a doctor. She lost her teeth; her clear skin 
became leathery from field work; her eyes paled and sun- 
squinted; her hands knotted, the veins of her arms like 
slack clothes lines.” It took the hardihood of Mary as well 
as the will of Jules to win the Nebraska sandhills. 

GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


Propaganda 


PROPAGANDA: Irs PsycHotocy AND TECHNIQUE, by Leonard W. 
Doob. Holt. 424 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ESPITE a sound basic idea the author of this volume 

has failed to produce a useful book. He achieves hardly 
more than a prolonged definition, with examples, largely in 
the jargon of social psychology; or rather, in an irritating 
selection from that jargon. The reason for his failure is ap- 
parent: He is incredibly naive in his approach, and for the 
most part does no more than elaborate the obvious and make 
the elementary seem complex. He builds from such generally 
assumed concepts as these: “It must be noted that both in- 
tentional and unintentional propaganda thrive especially in 
the realm of men’s relations to one another.” “The most 
obvious characteristic of a newspaper is that it utilizes the 
printed word as a method of communication.” He is, at best, 
generally fair and objective. 

He analyzes several familiar examples of current and 
recent propaganda: for war and for peace, for the 
Nazi cause, for communism, and for the Scottsboro case. 
But his method of working from platitudes requires him to 
devote too much space to definitions of terms before he con- 
cludes that propaganda is inevitable; that unintentional propa- 
ganda is powerful; and that an insight into the fundamental 
nature of all propaganda will render many kinds less effec- 
tive. Offering little that the intelligent reader does not take 
for granted, the book does include one source of information 
of possible use to students of social psychology: its numer- 
ous footnotes and references to the literature of the subject, 
both books and periodicals. 


New York Sun Cayton HoacLanp 


Hoover's Side of the Story 


THE HOOVER ADMINISTRATION, A DocumMentep Narrative, by 
William Starr Myers and Walter H. Newton. Scribners. 553 pp. Price 
$3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HIS volume will add fuel to the flames of controversy, 
already mounting fast in this election year. It is the joint 

work of a professor of politics at Princeton University and a 

secretary of Mr. Hoover during his Presidency. It is a politi- 

cal defense and a political attack. The authors have had 
access to the ex-President’s papers and private records and 
have used them freely. 

The volume is loaded with documents, because it is evi- 
dently intended to be a factual demonstration rather than an 
argument. The all-important thing in the opinion of the 
authors is what the documents show. 

Without waiting for the final judgment of history, which 
can only come long after the events of which this volume 
treats, I think we may say that the documents show that the 
Hoover Administration was the first in American history to 
deal with a major business depression, and that to a con- 
siderable extent its efforts were successful..This may prove 
to be its greatest contribution. On-four- critical occasions it 
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intervened with apparent success; on the fifth it failed. The 
argument and the documents indicate that partisan politics, 
not economics, caused this failure. Until we have evidence 
to the contrary, I for one am forced to conclude, like the 
authors, that the world recovery which began in the summer 
of 1932 and which was retarded and then reversed in one 
country—the United States of America—was retarded and 
reversed for non-economic reasons. The authors hold re- 
sponsible the Congressional majority and the President-elect, 
Mr. Roosevelt. The point is highly important, for this failure 
under the Hoover Administration was made the excuse for 
the departures of Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration from the 
promises of the platform on which he was elected and from 
the lessons of previous American experience. 

This is a heavy charge to bring against a man and a party. 
The thirty-first President of the United States—for it is safe 
to assume that Mr. Hoover stands squarely back of this book 
—-presents to the public a great array of documents showing 
that a substantial degree of responsibility for the huge losses 
and human suffering which occurred between Election Day 
in 1932 and Inauguration Day in 1933 rests upon the then 
President-elect who is now President of the United States. 

Time alone can fully answer. But here one side to a great 
public question has presented its arguments and its docu- 
mentary evidence. It is up to the other side to answer, and 
up to the reader to judge. Epwarp Eyre Hunt 
Riverside, Conn. 


An Interpretation of China 


MY COUNTRY AND MY PEOPLE, by Lin Yutang. John Day. 382 pp. 
Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphac. 

HE author of this witty, wise and sympathetic book is a 

Chinese literary critic who knows China and its past as 
well as the modern western civilization. His book has two 
outstanding qualities, reliability and readability, which make 
it easily the best introduction to the life of present day China, 
the character of its people and the problems of the rapid and 
profound transformation which Europeanization has brought 
in its wake since 1911. The changes during the last twenty 
years have been tremendous and they go on even in an ac- 
celerated tempo. In 1917 Hu Shih denounced the “chaste 
widowhood” of China, the double sex standard and the 
seclusion of women. In 1919 girls participated with the stu- 
dents in the student movement of protest against Japan and 
in the fall of that year girl students were first admitted to 
the university. In the national revolution of 1926 girls played 
a leading role, since 1927 they have been active civil servants 
in all government offices, the law has established equal in- 
heritance rights for sons and daughters, concubinage is 
progressively disappearing, girls’ schools are quickly increas- 
ing, since 1930 athletics for girls have won great popularity, 
a general spread of birth control and sex education has 
precipitated a revolution in ethics, Greta Garbo, Mae West 
and movie magazines have gained an increasing influence 
and in 1928 the great spread of dancing cabarets over China 
set in, in which the Chinese girls gave everybody a surprise 
by their ready adaptability. Those rapid changes (and the 
status of women is only one of many possible examples) 
may seem to a certain extent superficial, but they indicate 
an alteration of the whole outlook of life. Dr. Lin succeeds 
in giving us a vivid penetrating picture of this changing 
China, of the clash of old and new and he does it with an 
intimate knowledge and a charm of style which captivate 
and hold the interest of the reader. The analysis of his coun- 
try’s social and political problems seems to me entirely right, 
although not new. China has developed under the influence 
of Confucianism a unique family-mindedness, but public 
spirit, civic consciousness, social service and abstract justice 
are unknown in China. The only revolution that would be 
real and worthwhile would be, as Dr. Lin points out, a 
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revolution that would make the Chinese social minded and 
would i institute a rule by justice and law instead of one of 
corruption and favor. Face (for the officials) and Fate (for SOCIAL JUSTICE INTERPRETED FROM A 

the people) dominate Chinese life today as they did in pre- DIFFERENT ANGLE IN THE NEW BOOK 
‘revolutionary days. An official has a “big face,’ when he 

‘disregards laws and constitution, traffic rules and museum 

regulations, which all are there only for people without _ J U A +4 D 


face.” Dr. Lin is a realist. He does not believe that moral 


campaigns will awaken the Chinese to a sense of social duty, 

service and justice. He proposes to shoot corrupt officials. ee R O D U CT i V J 
But can that be done without a complete change of govern- 

ment? Dr. Lin speaks of the utter disillusionment and de- 

‘spair of China today as contrasted with the enthusiasm in C A 4 : TA L 

1926. But the truth is that, at least for the present, the hope 


of a real revolution in China, of the birth of social responsi- 


bility, has been drowned in the blood of Chinese youth and Bank credit deflected from production of goods and 


intelligentsia in and after the summer of 1927. employment of labor by recurrently inflating ground rent and 
heavy taxation.—Credit thus piles up abnormally.—Interest 


Smith College Hans Koun rates fall and credit goes into stock speculation.—Real issue 
today is productive capitalism vs. finance capitalism.—Can 
Footprints on the Sands of Time be dealt with only by transferring taxation from industry and 
re Str AN OR RAP IY 1800995: by DAeeaE improvements to ground values.—No exploitation of labor 
} } 3 - , by war 0 H H 
O’Neill. University of Pennsylvania Press. 428 pp. Price $4 by capital in absence of ground monopoly. 
THE GREAT COMMODORE: The Exploits of Matthew Calbraith Perry, Minneapolis Tribune: “A sensible suggestion. . . . 
ae ek ae ee ae ue aa eee. = Seems to fit the picture of what industry needs today.” 
$3.75. ENE A aes eas ee os New York Investment News: “Non-technical and 
NOTES AS VICE PRESIDENT 1928-1929, by Charles G. Dawes. Lit- should interest any one who is concerned with reducing 
tle, Brown. 329 pp. Price $3. taxes on industry.” 
WAR MEMOIRS OF ROBERT LANSING. Bobbs-Merrill. 383 pp. 
Price $3.50. x ; A new approach to the business and agricultural 
All prices postpaid of Survey Graphic problem by Louis Wallis, author of “The Struggle 
OR all its sketchiness and patchiness, Mr. O’Neill’s His- for Justice” and other volumes dealing with economic 
: s 4 tae forces in world history. 
tory of American Biography is a monument to his indus- 
try in doing spadework in a field never before tackled. What- All booksellers, J] & cents 


ever he might have done, he describes the development of ; 
our biographical writing—from eulogies, reference works and DOUBLEDAY, DORAN &CO., Garden City,N. Y, 


debunking to soundly documented, workmanlike books 
which are at the same time eminently readable. His per- 


spective, to be sure, is that of a literary historian; social 
philosophers may follow in his path and give a wider view 
of America’s rich but neglected biographical pageant. Mean- 
while O’Neill is more than a convenience; he is a refreshing 
inspiration. On the whole we are inclined to belittle the 


service which an average biographer performs in lifting a 
life from the archives to the printed page. A biographer’s 
point of view usually has some justification. For example, 
Edward. M. Barrows writes with gusto of the exploits of 
Commodore Perry—not Oliver Hazard (Don’t Give Up the 
Ship) Perry, but his brother—who, for convenience, we re- 
member as having “opened up” Japan. Matthew Calbraith 
Perry was a salty naval officer, given to showmanship, and 


this biography of him not only throws light upon the Japa- 


nese junket, in which he outdid the orientals in extravagant by ARTHUR B. ADAMS 


ceremony, but also upon the slave trade, diplomacy before @ hice book te the cuther of Our Economic’ Revo- 
the Civil War, the founding of Liberia and the growth of lution not only offers a comprehensive analysis of 
our imperialist navy. To his task Mr. Barrows brings the America’s present economic condition and the successes 
enthusiasm that a life insurance agent brings to an actuarial and failures of the manifold recovery measures, but it 
able: ane gets a the heart of America’s future—the possibility 
of national economic security. 
Robert Alleria Parker’s A Yankee Saint, the life of John @ Writes HUGO L Bui ce ie a er 
: 5 RUE. st 
Humphrey Noyes, gentle fanatic and Christian Perfection- Alabama: “This book is worth reading by every student 
ist, who founded the Oneida Community, is a splendid and of modern affairs . . . it reveals the intricate connections 
profound narrative of a celebrated colony of a century and a our ger economic forces touching the daily life 
. 6 * or every merican. 
i jer Herre ica Bel of oe ou @ T. P. GORE, U. S. Senator from Oklahoma, calls it 
Nee ieee ot ty ea ee ta eesy)eacs) MATET© fo “One of the clearest and most analytical discussions of 
with lovemaking reduced by self-control to warm, but sel- the present depression and its causes which has yet come 
dom passionate, relations. When the impact of eugenic to my attention.” 
thought modified Noyes’ approach to sex, children were @ And EDWIN E. WITTE, Executive Director, Presi- 
finally planned, and Noyes fathered more than a pro rata dent’s Committee on Economic Security, says that Dean 
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share of them, which, a mild superman (superior certainly Adams is “free from all political bias and intereste 


to his cousin Rutherford B. Hayes) he apparently had a right vole oe OE le at Ry 5 0 

to do. As a pioneer in sexual understanding he has long 3 : Lit eee ore 

been “discovered” by Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells, ad- University of Oklahoma Press: Norman, Oklahoma 
mired by Havelock Ellis. With delicacy and understanding, 
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Mr. Parker depicts the man and the Christian communist 
ideas which set him and his group apart from all attempts 
to share work, goods and one another in an era of theo- 
logical escape from the savage reality of the world as it was. 
“Man’s desire to preserve a record of himself is only less 
strong than his instinct to preserve himself,” says Mr. O’Neill 
in his study of biography. Charles G. Dawes therefore pub- 
lishes his mundane diary—by no means a journal—as vice- 
president in 1928-1929. By contrast with Dawes’ dull notes, 
the war memoirs of pedestrian but candid Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State during the war, are a gold mine of histori- 
cal information. Like Walter Millis’ Road to War, these 
memoirs not only reveal the accumulation of catastrophe in 
1917, but specifically point out the extent to which Great 
Britain interfered with American shipping and American 
mails at a time when the American public was widely in- 

formed of only Germany’s activities in that line. 
Victor WEYBRIGHT 


Barbusse’s Stalin 


STALIN, by Henri Barbusse. Macmillan. 315 pp. Price $3 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


ENRI BARBUSSE was as near a saint as I have known 

—tireless, fervent, selfless in a cause so engrossing that 
he rose above the long disease that carried him off in Mos- 
cow last summer. In the years since the war and his emer- 
gence as an international leader of Communist-inspired 
united fronts, he wrote, spoke and organized with a passion- 
ate appeal wholly unmarked by political partisanship. 

It is therefore more disappointing to find him in his final 
book—written within the year of his death—so completely 
sectarian. He presents Stalin as the sum of all Bolshevik 
virtue, a leader flawless in tactics, the supreme embodiment 
of revolutionary wisdom. Such hero worship, cultivated in 
Communist circles throughout the world and raised to a 
cult in the Soviet Union, might be excused in a rank-and-file 
Communist. In a man of sensitive critical power like Bar- 
busse it destroys the merit of a biography. 

Barbusse even rewrites history to fit his hero. From the 
earliest days Stalin is made to appear as Lenin’s confidante 
and trusted advisor. Not a word is said of Lenin’s famous 
testament in which Stalin was roundly criticized and the 
Party warned of his thirst for personal power. Trotsky is 
made to appear always a self-seeking egotist, distrusted, vain, 
politically out of step with Lenin. Barbusse passes over with 
complete disregard for history Trotsky’s immense part in 
the revolutionary state as Lenin’s closest collaborator and the 
building of the Red Army. Marx, Lenin, Stalin—the heroes; 
Trotsky the villain. These are the assigned roles, from which 
Barbusse never deviates. 

Of Barbusse’s attitude to his leader, only these lines ad- 
dressed to the reader need be cited to show to what blind 


party faith will lead: 


“Whoever you may be, the finest part of your destiny is in 
the hands of that other man, who also watches over you, 
and who works for you—the man with a scholar’s mind, a 
workman’s face, and the dress of a private soldier.” 


One suspects that the cult of personal leadership developed 
around Stalin is encouraged, not because he is so great a 
man, but because a dictatorship needs a single voice of 
authority to hang together. Rocer N. Batpwin 


Consider the Inventors 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF INVENTION, by S. C. Gilfillan, Follett Publish- 
ing Company. 185 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

, ‘HIS is an interesting and surprising little book—par- 

ticularly so to one whose life work, as in the reviewer’s 

case, includes the conceiving, developing, patenting and ex- 


ploitation of inventions, both his own and those of others. 

His most important thesis, perhaps, relates to the social 
nature of invention. His assumption is that when the situa- 
tion is ripe, if one man does not invent the needed and 
possible improvement, another will. This fact is well known 
as expressed in numerous historical incidents, but has had 
little attention as a principle. It surely is a principle; for 
when the social situation warrants a new application and 
the needed knowledge of science, materials and technique 
have arisen, then we may be sure that if the great genius of 
Stevenson or Jacquard does not arise, a man named Smith 
or Schmidt will serve the purposes of progress about as well. 
Invention is an evolutionary biological process in which the 
individual inventor is a necessary but fortuitous element. 

The process is therefore complex. But it is as complex in 
its reduction to effective and large scale practice as it is in 
its inception. The experienced inventor knows and the neo- 
phyte discovers that conception is only the first stage. Put- 
ting the conception into operable form may require thou- 
sands of dollars and years of time and require a score of 
subsidiary inventions. Putting the product on the market in 
effective competition means more thousands and more years. 

It is for this reason that the most effective method of 
progress is by mass attack on problems needing solution— 
by the organized work of research staffs such as those sup- 
ported by the great electrical and chemical industries. 

The nature of this research, and two popular fallacies with 
regard to invention are revealed in a remark reported by a 
recent visitor to the White House. Mr. Roosevelt, says our 
informant, pointed to the combined hand set telephone re- 
ceiver and transmitter as an example of an invention de- 
liberately kept out of use for selfish reasons by our telephone 
companies when it had been proven by years of use in 
Europe. The first misconception is that of the nature of the 
invention, which is far more complicated than putting re- 
ceiver and transmitter into one instrument. The problem 
is to make a good telephone out of the combination, and 
this the European makers were never able to do. 

In the second place there was no holding back of develop- 
ment. A whole organization in the A. T. & T. laboratories 
set to work until the problems of inductance and of the new 
position of the transmitter were solved. In this case, as in 
many others, the suppression of invention is pure myth. 

As we approach maturity in the major fields of invention, 
the social element becomes more complex. Dr. Gilfillan 
urges the appointment of a commission to study national 
patent policy from the standpoint of social progress, and 
suggests for such a commission some policies which other 
nations have tried and a number which have never been 
tried. Compulsory working, publication before granting and 
taxation increasing with years, are all well tried expedients. 
Governmental commissions and subsidies for promotion of 
new fields and centralizing of invention and research in 
trade associations are examples of more radical and doubtful 
possibilities. Altogether a stimulating book. 

Springfield, Vt. Rarpu E, FLanpers 


HISTORIC OPINIONS OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME 
COURT, with a Preface and Introduction by Ambrose Doskow. Van- 
guard Press, 537 pp. Price $4.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Tuis book tries to hold before the reader some of the out- 

standing decisions which constitute landmarks along the way 

of the Court. 

If it will persuade him who runs to read so formidable a 
thing as Supreme Court opinions, the reader. will obtain 
some small fleeting contact with the problems which trouble 
the Court so sorely and now and then he will come across 
bits of poetry from the pen of a Holmes or a Cardozo which 
illumine the whole and which rise to heights of literature as 
well as law. Je Pace 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, by Fred Albert Shannon. Macmillan. 942 pp. Price $5 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 


SHANNON depicts the past, not as an object of glorification, 
nor yet as a mere succession of data, but specifically as the 
development of modern social problems. Therefore he spends 
considerable space on often neglected subjects: e.g., more 
than 100 pages on labor, more than 50 pages on monopolies, 
and 36 pages on “The Passing of Rugged Individualism.” 

A possible major defect of the book is that it, like most 
others, lacks a “philosophy of history” of the American 
economy, i.e. a systematic body of principles explaining 
American economic development. But this is beyond Shan- 
non’s purposes, which the book admirably attains. G. S. 


THE STORY OF THE NEGRO RETOLD, by Carter Woodson, Associat- 
ed Publishers, Inc. 349 pp. Price $2.15 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


An abbreviated version of the author’s standard large work, 
The Negro in our History, adapted to the capacity of high- 
school students. Te V8 


EVERY MAN'S CHANCE 


(Continued from page 225) 


of the Neediest and other cities, and probably in the country 
also, with less striking gradations, the chance for existence 
runs parallel with income. Howard Whipple Green found it 
for Cleveland in an average of the records of 1928-31. 
Among Cleveland’s poorest 100,000, gauged by equivalent 
monthly rentals, babies had less than half the chance of 
surviving their first year than they had among the wealthiest 
100,000. For white youngsters starting out on their own 
way, the boys and girls of twenty to twenty-five, the chance 
of dying from tuberculosis among the poorest 100,000 was 
five times that among the richest. If one suffered the eco- 
nomic catastrophe of being born with a black skin, the con- 
trast was almost unbelievable. The Negro boys and girls in 
that poorest 100,000 died of tuberculosis at a rate ten times 
that of their white neighbors who also were poor, and fifty 
times that of white youngsters of the same ages who lived in 
Cleveland’s prosperous streets and suburbs. 

Can such discrepancies be dismissed as a matter of race 
only? Cincinnati has an answer from a similar study by the 
Public Health Federation. It showed that within the Negro 
population itself the average tuberculosis deathrate of 1928- 
1931 sank from 500 to 250 to 92 as one walked up from the 
squalid streets of the basin to less poverty-stricken neighbor- 
hoods and finally to the relatively comfortable districts up 
on the hills. The last of those figures was not out of line with 
that for the city as a whole. 

Within each of our cities there are half a dozen cities, like 
patches in a quilt, with patterns that have little in common 
in spite of their proximity. In one of these cities within a city 
families may be living with all the opportunities that 1936 
can provide for life itself as well as those which make life 
worth the living; while across the tracks a quarter mile 
away their fellow citizens still live with many of the risks 
even to life that all Americans faced a half century ago. 


ees again at the Neediest of New York, and the lines 
of others like them, stretching out through the states 
across the continent. Here are those too old to work and too 
young; the sick and crippled; those whose luck or family sup- 
port has failed them; those who slip between public safe- 
guards or state lines, often because they have moved in 
search of a living and lost claim to aid from any community. 
Here are some who never have had more than half a chance 
and have seen even that snipped smaller and smaller by 
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ERE is a readable, non-technical explanation of the meaning 

of the various provisions of the Social Security Act and an 
assessment of its social and economic significance. The book 
surveys the problems involved in the attempt to provide security 
through legislation, and the extent to which these have been 
solved in the present Act—what the Act does to reduce insecurity 
in the fields of old age, unemployment, sickness, and the loss of a 
bread-winner. 
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By PAULINE V. YOUNG, University of Southern California. 
McGraw-Hill Publications in Sociology. 


416 pages, 6 x 9. $3.00. 


A comprehensive analysis of interviewing from the socio- 
logical aspect and a detailed description of the newer and 
better methods of interviewing, presented as a practical guide 
for the social worker. 
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EVERY MAN’S CHANCE 


(Continued from page 261) 


successive waves of adversity; others whose apparent safety 
has gone in a sudden sweep such as might befall most of 
those who read this page. They are several battalions of 
America’s standing army of the insecure. There are others, 
of course, such as the men and women who were falling out 
of work even before 1929 and the hordes who have followed 
since; that story is told elsewhere in this number. These in 
general are people who could not work if jobs for everybody 
came tomorrow. 

It was at these battalions and at the unemployed that a 
group of men and women looked when President Roosevelt 
called them together as the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity. Their recommendations for coping with the insecuri- 
ties of old age and of work are embodied in part in the 
Security Act of 1935. Only a preliminary report so far has 
been released of that Committee’s simultaneous study of the 
economic risks arising out of illness. The latter outlined the 
financial stakes at issue in the prevention and care of sick- 
ness: among everyday families, with incomes of less than 
$2500, sickness costs each year $4,800,000,000—about twice 
this year’s authorization of the bonus—when one adds up 
lost wages and payments for medical care. 

CBee Security Act, now fighting its way up to the Supreme 

Court, has provisions, among others, for aid to the old, to 
mothers and babies, crippled children and the blind; for the 
official health departments that work to prevent illness, for 
the training of public health personnel and for research to 
make for greater knowledge in the prevention and control 
of disease. To include preventive medicine at the outset in a 
measure for national security is an American contribution 
to the international record. That provision brings help badly 
needed, for even in our heyday we spent only $1 to prevent 
illness for every $30 spent for care. Neither this act, however, 
nor any later federal measure makes general provision for 
care of illness despite the place of existing sickness as both 
cause and result of insecurity. 

The method of the Security Act is to help the states which 
want help to do the things for which it provides and to 
stimulate the laggard states which have been too poor or 
too indifferent to do what some of the more forward already 
_ are doing. 

You may quarrel with that particular Act from the Right 
or the Left or the Center; with its aims, methods, costs, pro- 
visions or exclusions. But can you dismiss the insecure? 

Apparently some Americans do. Last December, speaking 
before the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, a former 
governor of New Jersey, A. Harry Moore, quoted a stanza 
which, according to the printed record, was greeted by his 
audience with applause: 

“I dream no dream of a nurse-maid State 
To spoon me out my food; 
The stout heart sings in the fray with Fate 
And its shock, and the sweat are good.” 
“That fellow,” Mr. Moore added, “said a ‘mouthful’, didn’t 
he?” 

About the same time Roger W. Babson, the business 
economist, presented his view of the American outlook be- 
fore the Sales Executives Club of New York, Inc. Mr. Bab- 
son was quoted as saying: “. . . we shall not change the 
downward trend of living standards until people again are 
brought to their senses by the realization that the only se- 
curity derives from courage, sacrifice, industry, thrift and 
the Ten Commandments.” 

I have tried to look at those remarks as I would look if I 
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had been among the Neediest last December, “waiting in 


the shadows,” uncertain whether or not New York’s gener-_ 


osity would stretch over all the cases. Would my heart have 
been stout enough to sing if I had been Mrs. C., who has 
had a year of college and now, at twenty-five, sits at home 
sewing beads on evening bags to support her child, her 
mother, and four young brothers and sisters? The eldest 
sister, Louisa, helped with the bags till her eyes gave out. 
She is nineteen. Or if I had been Miss Henrietta, who is forty- 
two and sometimes got as much as $10 a week in an under- 
wear factory before her sight became dim? Now she gets $5. 
Miss Henrietta is the breadwinner for herself, a deaf and in- 
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valid sister and a father of eighty, who could not leave the © 


flat because he has no shoes. 
Would I have pushed aside the spoon of the “nurse-maid 


State” if I had been one of the two who were removed from ~ 


the list of the Neediest while the campaign was on because 
public aid unexpectedly became available for them: Mary 
F., who for forty years had worked as a nurse in the city 
hospitals and for eight, after she was too ill to work, lived 
on her savings, and now at sixty-nine no longer can see to 
read her cherished Tennyson? Or Michael O., a nineteen- 
year-old furrier who has tuberculosis and was told he must 
stop work or die but kept on because his $9 a week was 
the only income for his widowed mother and two little 
sisters? The mother and children were not eligible for public 
aid in New York because they had followed the father’s 
job to Connecticut and came back after his death to relatives 
who could keep them for a little while. 

Nor can I see that the Ten Commandments are pertinent 
to the plight of many of these people except perhaps that 
of some of the deserted children, whose parents may have 
broken them. Could anyone quote “Thou shalt not steal” 
or any of the rest against Herman H.? Herman, a carpenter, 
had to stop work when he was forty-two because of incurable 
heart disease. Some time later he went to a dump with his 
seventeen-year-old son to see what they could scavenge to 
sell as junk. He plunged knee-deep into red hot ashes. Now 
he can hardly hobble. The only other income for Herman, 
his wife, and their seven children had been the $9 a week 
that a twenty-year-old daughter earned in a dress shop. 
They are trying to hold on to their bungalow, which Her- 
man helped build in his working days; the payments ot 
$4.85 a week on their home owner’s loan are less than rent 


for a place to house nine. 
At the time the 1935 Christmas appeal was made to New 
York’s neighborliness, Father Knickerbocker, the Em- 
pire State and Uncle Sam were the greatest neighbors of all to 
New Yorkers. At the start of 1936 the private family welfare 
agencies had on their lists 6335 cases—families—to whom 
they were giving direct relief in money, food and clothing. 
On the public lists, under home relief, there were 169,407 
such cases: 155,479 family cases, 10,603 cases of the “local 
homeless,” and 3325 of transients. Another 245,365 families 
with some employable member were living on public funds 
dispensed through work relief under WPA. As I write 24 
million Americans throughout the nation are relying on 
direct relief or work relief for existence. Nothing less than 
government could carry that load or the load we no longer 
think of as “relief” at all: people in sanatorium beds and the 
larger number who would have been there or dead had it 
not been for public and voluntary effort to prevent tuber- 
culosis; patients in the mental wards; old people happier in 
their own furnished rooms than in an “almshouse”; mothers 
who somehow manage their scanty “pensions” so that their 
children need not be taken from them. 
The contrast between the material load carried by the 
public services and that of present-day private social work 
illustrates what has happened again and again in our social 


history. First have come a few private citizens with what the 
Quakers call a concern, supported by others whom they can 
persuade to give for some need or suffering. In New York 
during these twenty-four years more than seven thousand 
families have had a chance that otherwise might have been 
lacking because The New York Times has gone before the 
city to get nearly four and a half million dollars for the 
voluntary agencies which are equipped to use it wisely. In 
the wake of voluntary effort, to the extent to which its in- 
sight and judgment have been sound, comes the wider and 
steadier support of the whole community, expressing through 
organized public services its will that these things should 
be done. Primary schools once were “charities”. When The 
New York Times speaks of the aid which only private 
charity can provide, the words can be read with accuracy, 
as its own history of service shows, only in terms of the 
time in which they are written. 

By this process of widening responsibility voluntary agen- 
cies are freed in part to go forward to new needs or needs 
previously unrealized or needs heretofore beyond even their 
hope of control. At the start of 1936 when the family welfare 
agencies of New York City had 28,507 clients in families 
on direct relief there were some 57,500 others to whom they 
were giving not things or money but service, helping them 
to weather fear, discord and humiliation, to meet questions 
with which they could not reckon alone. Here perhaps are 
beginnings, like that which private agencies and individuals 
made long ago in tuberculosis, in preventing mental misery 
and invalidism. This is a form of prevention which, publicly 
or privately, so far has hardly stirred our wits and imagina- 
tion. Conceivably, for example, some of the kinds of deser- 
tion which brought children into the 1935 Neediest, might 


be prevented. 
fe contrasting public service with private I do not mean to 
deprecate the latter. The signal successes have come when 
the two go together. I mean to show the pattern by which, 
slowly and painfully, Americans have worked from the 
start to give every man his chance. Nor by talking of sick- 
ness do I mean to deprecate the other forces that limit or 
deny every man’s chance. In 1935, as in 1912, most of the 
Neediest suffered because of earnings which had brought 
them little more than survival and many of them lived in 
dark and overcrowded slums. It happens, however, that for 
sickness the record of past achievements and present needs 
and possibilities is clearer than that in some of the other 
sectors: the contrast between life and death is devastatingly 
definite. Sickness measures one large arc on the vicious circle 
of poverty, along with ignorance, indifference, greed, indi- 
vidual incapacity and the rest. To cut at any one point the 
strands that bind that circle together is greatly to limit the 
force of the rest and the weight of the whole. To do now 
what now it is wholly feasible to do to prevent, care for and 
cure sickness would cut one link, to change the figure, in the 
heavy chain with many links tying together poverty’s cause 
and effect. 

In the territory we already have marked out for progress 
through public responsibility there are sectors where effort 
has been skimped or so far has reached hardly at all. The 
amount we pay to those mothers to support their children 
(not to support themselves) is almost a mockery. In the 
control of communicable disease, where the record is so long 
and at many points so brilliant, we have made hardly a 
start toward wiping out syphilis, the most costly and dan- 
gerous of all. These Neediest of 1912 and 1935 do show, 
however, the way in which Americans have been building 
a foundation of security, brick by brick, throwing out some 
of the insecurities that can be abolished or prevented; reckon- 
ing with others like age and death, which beset us all. Can 
that building stop? 
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THE BILL FOR HARD TIMES 


(Continued from page 203) 


Lacking the much advertised plan, President Hoover in 
the fall of 1929 assumed leadership of the nation’s business 
with the avowed purpose of increasing capital expenditures, 
public and private, thereby sustaining trade and employment. 
Recalling his appeal to the governors at New Orleans, the 
President again asked the states and cities to cooperate with 
the federal government in expanding public works. At the 
same time, he urged private business to do its part. Yet eight 
months later, the country floundered in a depression. 

This does not prove that the public works policy was un- 
sound, for the federal government did not try it. In the first 
six months of 1930, the Treasury Department awarded con- 
tracts for new government construction amounting to a 
paltry $32,480,000. At best, this could not supply one cent out 
of every dollar in wages lost during the same period. All this 
time the Wagner bill, which called for the expenditure of 
an additional $150 million on public works, was ignored or 
scoffed at by the federal administration. To be sure, the 
amount should have been ten times as large; but $150 million 
was better than nothing. In point of fact, the total amount 
of money which actually went into pay envelopes in the 
first half of 1930, as the result of federal emergency meas- 
ures, was not enough to restore one percent of the lost vol- 
ume of trade. The answer of private business to the call of 
the President was prompt and substantial. The answer of 
public business was neither. The policy urged by President 
Hoover in New Orleans was sound, but in Washington he 
refused to try it. 

President Roosevelt was obliged, as any other president 
would have been, to plunge into a huge program of public 
works. Inevitably there was delay, confusion and waste. The 
President could not proceed according to a prudent plan. 
There was no plan. For that shortcoming both Democrats 
and Republicans were to blame. 

Shall we plan now to use timely government expenditures 
as a means of preventing another depression, or shall we 
cling to the traditional policy, followed by both Democrats 
and Republicans, of waiting until millions are thrown out 
of work, and then making a frantic, wasteful haphazard at- 
tempt to do what could be done promptly and economically 
by means of long-range planning? That is a major question 
of federal policy. It will remain a major question, no matter 

‘who is elected, after all the campaign fury over inconse- 
quential matters has subsided. 

All these problems are mainly quantitative; they can be 
solved by measurements, but not by opinions. That means 
that in the future we must rely more on experts and less on 
politicians. To be sure, we can seek to discredit the experts 
by dubbing them “professors” or “brain trusters” or “‘aca- 
demic theorists”; and we can call into service the wrong 
“experts,” as the present administration has done in many 
cases. Nevertheless, we cannot bring about continuous use 
of our productive resources without paying more attention to 
experts. 

The layman accepts the findings of engineers and chem- 
ists. He believes even the statement of bacteriologists that 
they, have found ten million germs on the blade of a knife, 
though he hasn’t the slightest idea how anybody can count 
ten million germs. He accepts the findings of such men be- 
cause he supposes that they are dealing with exact sciences. 
He is more wary about anything that economists have to 
say, because he thinks that the social sciences are not exact 
sciences. As a matter of fact, there are no exact sciences. 
The measurements that we rely on in physics are only ap- 
proximately accurate. The engineer is so wary of his own 


measurements of the strength of materials that he designs 
bridges to stand several times the maximum load. 

Many measurements in economics are sufficiently exact for 
everyday use. By means of index numbers, we now record 
changes in the purchasing power of money with an instru- 
mental error that rarely exceeds one part in eight hundred. 
That amounts to an error of one cent in an eight dollar 
expense account. For most practical purposes, such an error 
is negligible. Our chief trouble is not our inability to measure 
the forces which make for good business and full employ- 
ment, but our failure to use the available means of measure- 
ment. We do not even try to measure changes in the num- 
bers of unemployed workers, or other changes a knowledge 
of which is essential to an intelligent attack on the problem. 
Yet the technical difficulties are no greater than those which 
are conquered every day by biologists. It is as easy to count 
ten million unemployed workers as to count ten million 
germs. 


hae real loss of depressions is not what the politicians fight 
about. The real loss is wasted power. We have invested 
$20 billion in our railroads, and more than twice as much 
in factories, mills and machines. That is an investment worth 
using. We have put about four times as much money into 
farm equipment as into railroads. That, too, is productive 
power worth saving. Most important of all is our much 
larger investment in human power. How can we use these 
billions of hard-earned savings which we have invested in 
railroads, factories, farms, and men? The only way, we 
repeat, is by making the flow of money to consumers keep 
up with the flow of goods, and the chief way to do that is 
to increase wages as rapidly as we increase productive power. 
If we fail, a part of our invested billions is wasted. We 
might just as well have built Egyptian pyramids. 

The great loss of the depression was the loss of the goods 
and services which were not produced. At the bottom, the 
volume was only about two thirds of the volume of 1929. 
This means that in a single year we lost goods and services— 
real wealth—to the value of about $25 billion, solely because 
we were not using our available resources of men, materials, 
machines and money, even at the rate which we had already 
demonstrated was possible. That rate at best was nothing to 
brag about. With production at its height, we were not 
using more than 80 percent of the productive power which 
we might have used, had we maintained an effective distri- 
bution of goods and services. All this, which we knew to be 
true, is verified again by the exceedingly valuable Brookings 
Institution studies, America’s Capacity to Produce and 
America’s Capacity to Consume. 

The great loss of the depression was the loss of the goods 
tabulated on pieces of paper. It is a loss of real commodities 
and services. It will never be made up; it is water over the 
dam. The oranges, shoes, books, houses, dynamos, and ten 
thousand other things which were not produced in the past 
five years, solely because the workers who wanted to produce 
them were not allowed to work, will never be produced. The 
education which was not provided, solely because fifty thou- 
sand trained men and women who wanted to teach were not 
allowed to teach, is a total loss. No child who was ten years 
old in 1932 will ever be ten years old again. No child whose 
teeth kept on decaying during the depression, solely because 
he could not have the services of dentists who sat in their 
offices waiting for patients who did not come, will ever 
have good teeth. And at least seven decaying teeth out of 
ten have been neglected. These are facts, no matter what dif- 
ferences of opinion the political parties may seem to have 
about the Constitution. 

In a single year these losses, caused by our own folly, ex- 
ceeded the total debt of the rest of the world to the United 
States—the debt concerning which we have worried so much. 
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In the past five years, by attending strictly to our own busi- 
ness, we could have produced, in addition to what we did 
produce, goods and services worth at least five times as much 
as all the money owed us by all the countries in the world. 
By the same token, nearly our total national debt, which 
appears to worry some politicians and which really does 
worry some bankers, can be paid off in a single year, by pro- 
duction in excess of the 1932 volume, once we get back 
even to 80 percent efficiency. 

That debt can easily be paid, if necessary. But why worry 
about it, unless party loyalty makes worry expedient? We 
merely owe the money to each other: we owe nothing, on 
net balance, to the rest of the world. In any event, money 
which is paid as interest on the public debt is not money 
withdrawn from circulation. For every dollar which is paid 
out, a dollar is received by somebody. Incidentally, those who 
provide the money are largely those who receive the money: 
the millions who are unemployed neither pay the taxes nor 
cash the coupons. 

Those who are trying to make the public debt a major 
issue of the campaign refuse to take arithmetic seriously. 
Like the devoted followers of Dr. Townsend, they regard 
addition and subtraction as emotional experiences. Once we 
take a mathematical view of the public debt we discover 
that it cannot, in itself, retard business recovery. In 1920, 
the per capita debt, in dollars of current value, was $228; 
whereupon we entered the most prosperous business period 
in the history of this country or any other. Our prosperity 
was as real and as easy to understand as corned beef and 
cabbage. It lifted real wages in manufacturing pursuits about 
34 percent above the level of a previous generation. Today 
the per capita debt is a little less than it was in 1920. 

Moreover, our own debt is only about 17 percent of our 
national wealth, whereas the debt of the United Kingdom 
is about 52 percent of the national wealth. Our own debt is 
only about 85 percent of our national income, whereas the 
debt of the United Kingdom is about 251 percent of the 
national income. Now the significant fact is that the United 
Kingdom, while bearing this larger burden, has made nota- 
ble gains in business. These figures, which will be found in 
the excellent study of public debts soon to be published by 
the Twentieth Century Fund, are not’ precisely the figures 
which might be based on different definitions of the terms 
involved; but for our purposes the differences are negligible. 
As long as we stick to arithmetic and forget that a Presi- 
dential election is on, the public debt does not loom as a 
major problem. 

But is it not outrageous for us to pass on to the next gen- 
eration this burden of $30 billion? How can we hope for 
progress when we have so heavily mortgaged posterity? The 
obvious answer to such questions we have already given. 
Whatever is paid dy the next generation, as interest on the 
debt, is paid zo the next generation. As with wars against 
foreign enemies, so with wars against business depressions: 
insofar as these wars are internally financed, the costs are 
not passed on. All the real wealth that is destroyed, while a 
war is on, already has been produced. The next generation 
does not have to produce it. All the highways, harbors, 
power plants, post offices, and other public works which are 
created during a depression, in connection with increasing 
the public debt, are public property. The function of the 
next generation is to enjoy this wealth, not to create it. 

If business runs true to form, the next administration, no 
matter what party is in power, will be faced with the be- 
ginnings of another depression. It may well cost us even 
more than this one. Certainly it will cost us, in loss of real 
wealth, more than we have ever wasted on public works, 
unless within the next year or two far more efficient plans 
are made than ever have been made for reversing the trend 
in the early months of the decline. “Natural law” will not 
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save us; it never has saved us. Private wnitiative will not 
save us. As in the past, so in the future, each rugged indi- 
vidualist will do for his own protection precisely what makes 
the situation worse for everybody. Consumers, manufac- 
turers, bankers, trade unions, short-sellers, fearing the worst, 
will for their supposed protection do what turns out to be 
protection for nobody. There will be only one way of stop- 
ping the vicious downward cycle—more money spent by 
consumers. They will not spend the money unless they have 
it; they will not have it unless measures are taken to provide 
it. That means collective action, and that means action by 
the federal government. The best way to provide it will be 
through payrolls. The party in power will be forced to do 
that, according to a well-devised plan or a hastily impro- 
vised plan. It will not matter what declarations the party 
has made concerning economy, reduction of taxes, reduction 
of public debt, bureaucracy, or anything else. The admin- 
istration somehow will get enough purchasing power into the 
hands of the millions of unemployed to prevent the cycle 
from striking an all time high in numbers of unemployed 
or, in all probability, the present economic order will give 
way to a radically different order. 


THE REAL CONSTITUTION 
(Continued from page 235) 


in keeping us from rollicking into folly. The Court does 
not veto the protective tariff. It will not veto the bonus. I do 
not see that we have needed the Court to keep us from over- 
hasty change of our social structure by act of government; 
what changes have been attempted seem to me, all of them, 
slow in getting even as far as enactment into legislation. In 
social security, for example, we lag decades behind Europe. 
The great value of the Court’s veto power seems to me to be 
less actual than symbolic: having a Supreme Court there to 
speak a final word makes us feel more comfortable. When 
we do change the going Constitution, we can feel that we 
have not changed it, if this sage group pats us on the back 
and says “O.K.” That is comforting; it would be silly to 
lose such comfort. But we could get all the comfort at much 
less cost in time and trouble, 7f we made the exercise of a 
veto call for a unanimous vote of the judges. 

Indeed never has the principle of mere majority vote been 
more absurdly abused than in the Supreme Court of the 
‘United States. Consider: Here is an act approved by Con- 
gress (two houses of Congress) and by the President, the 
two other branches of the National Government, all mem- 
bers of each of which have sworn—just as the judges have— 
to uphold the Constitution (the Document, or the real one? ) 
and abide by it. The third branch now undertakes to tell the 
others that they have no power to act, because a Document 
which all can read, and which the other branches have read, 
fails to give them any power, however the need may press. 
And whether this is done depends upon pure nose count 
among nine men of learning who cannot agree. Now nose 
count is a very useful way of running a court, in ordinary 
cases. The reason is, that it leads to a decision, and decision 
is what a court is for; but the rule it leads to is a rule 
which the legislature can change at any time. The nose count 
settles a dispute, as it should; but in ordinary cases it does 
not freeze the law. Whereas in the Supreme Court mere nose 
count freezes not only the law but the very powers of gov- 
ernment. It freezes them for keeps; only thrice in our his- 
tory has there been an appeal from the court to the people 
which led to overthrowing the court’s views. In two cases, 
there was an Amendment. In the third, a war. This may 
mean to you that the court has been wise, when it vetoed. 
To me it means on the whole that the Court has been 


very cautious not to overstep the bounds set by popular 
need, or prejudice, or inertia, or conflict. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the earliest rulings on New Deal legislation, when 
New Deal was a slogan to conjure with. Consider, on the 
other hand, the embarrassment of an already embarrassed 
administration, if in an election year it accepted the onus 
of moving against a Supreme Court which the People feel 
to be the Constitutional Oracle of the Constitution. 

Such freezing of the power to govern is not so trouble- 
some when applied to state governments. Where it becomes 
disastrous is when it is extended to the national government, 
in its coping with a national problem. Today, too many 
problems have gotten out of hand. They are too big for the 
states. They run, they sprawl, they burrow, across or under 
state lines, in all directions. They call for the invention of 
new governmental techniques, they call for some freedom of 
experiment with governmental techniques still being in- 
vented, and which we cannot wholly understand until we 
try them, remodel them, try them again. Time presses. 
Petroleum wasted is wasted forever; so also coal; we pour 
into the seas soils that are irreplaceable. Unemployment, 
haphazard employment, hazardous employment, the sweat- 
ing of kids, scar day by day—and scar. While a mere 
majority of nine learned, conscientious, tradition-laden gen- 
tlemen hold in their hands the final and absolute decision 
as to what government can, and what government cannot 
do, into the indefinite future, to deal with these or any 
other evils that confront us. 

In this there would be some sense, even though the Docu- 
ment does not prescribe it, if the Document were clear to 
read, if the Document really controlled the decisions of the 
Court. If you have a Document, and a clear one, there would 
be argument for either abiding by its language or amending 
it. The difficulty is that the Document is practically meaning- 
less for purposes of dealing with any of the really knotty 
questions. You cannot abide ‘by it; it says nothing to abide 
by. It contains words about “due process of law,” but noth- 
ing to explain what is, what is not, such due process. There 
are words about “equal protection of the laws,” but no words 
to show what is, what is not, equal protection. There is 
nothing in the Document about the sacredness of any par- 
ticular degree of separation of powers, or about what kind 
of regulation is “legislation” which must not be delegated to 
administrative bodies. There is nothing in it about the NRA, 
or the AAA or the TVA, or the bonus, or the pork-barrel. 
There is nothing in it about the national banking system, 
or the Federal Reserve, or the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, or the structure of railroad rates to preserve exist- 
ing distribution centers, or subsidies to American shipping 
or air transport, or Emergency Relief, or the relation of pre- 
vention of child labor to the power to arrange an able- 
bodied army. Constitutionality of any of such measures or 
institutions, when tested by the Supreme Court, turns two- 
or-so percent on some accidental phrasing which can be used 
as a peg to hang a decision on, about fifty percent on extra- 
documentary precedents laid down by the present justices 
or their predecessors in the past, and the other forty-eight 
percent on what particular present judges feel to be more, 
or feel to be less, in keeping with the way the country has 
been going round—or ought to go round. The forty-eight 
percent is the determining factor in close questions; the fifty 
plus two percent determines in questions which are not close. 

The heavy problem lies in this: that any real move to 
meet a real problem becomes of necessity a close question. 
The logic is clear; if the older ways of doing things were 
working out to satisfaction, there would be no real problem. 
To solve a real problem, or to attempt to solve it, means 
therefore some novel line of attack. A novel line of attack, 
because it is novel, means a close question, and means a 
decision in terms ultimately not of law, but of the judges’ 
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views on policy. 1 am not, at the moment, attacking the 
judges’ views on policy, any more than I am supporting any 
particular pieces of legislation or acts of the President. What 
I quarrel with is any institutional setup which makes it 
possible for this Court to maintain into the future the alto- 
gether undue influence with which good work of any yester- 
day can bless poor work of any tomorrow. As to wisdom 
in policy, an elderly justice is an uncertain risk at best when 
the justice is judging the needed governmental power of a 
future. Law has trained him to look backward, and to be 
cautious of movement. Age may have set his views. What 
our Supreme Court has given us, on this, is a demonstration 
that some men can be still young at four-score and beyond, 
though mellowed with the tolerance that age gives, in its 
most lovely forms. Give us one such justice, under the 
regime proposed, and we are reasonably guaranteed. More 
than a reasonable guaranty, an institution cannot offer. A 
government is always one of men as well as of laws and 
institutions. 

Now why have we waited until these past few years to 
look at such facts as these? Why does the utterance of them, 
even amid present worry, sound like Blasphemy? Because 
there is real value in an institution which symbolizes all the 
glory of the past. The Supreme Court is the living embodi- 
ment of our Tradition. We revere our Tradition. We believe 
in the Founding Fathers, makers of heaven on earth. It is 
good to have something to believe in; it is good to have a 
living embodiment of the things believed in. Mark Twain 
once suggested a Royal Cat; dignified, beautiful, innocuous 
—but available. The Supreme Court does for us very much 
what a King can do for a monarchy. But Symbols can be had 
at too high a price. They should not get in the way. The 
condition of a king’s continuance is that he shall not get 
too much in the way. That goes for a supreme court, too. 

The power which our Court has was not granted, but 
first taken, and then yielded. It would be a mistake to take 
it away. It would be no less a mistake, now that that power 
is really coming to matter and threatens us with irreparable 
waste upon irreparable waste because it is exercised as the 
power to destroy government, without placing power to 
govern anywhere at all—it would be no less a mistake not 
to consciously tailor the machinery for exercising the power 
to the purpose for which it exists. We have been told for a 
century or so that our government is a scheme of checks and 
balances. The Supreme Court has been checking, recently. 
Body-checking. But is there to be no check, and especially, 
is there to be no balance, within the Supreme Court of the 
United States, itself? Here is one place, at least, where check 
and balance will fill a need. 

How can the needed balance be produced? Simply 
enough. The welter of bills introduced into this Congress by 
various Senators and Representatives indicate the way. Nor- 
ris, Pope, Norbeck, think in terms of stepping up the ma- 
jority required to hold an Act of Congress unconstitutional 
to seven out of nine. Monaghan would bar any judicial re- 
view at all of such Acts by federal courts. This is not the 
place to discuss the pegs on which such resolutions or legis- 
lation can be hung. Let this suffice: there is nothing expressly 
in the Document to prevent either or both lines of action. 
On the other hand, either or both would, as things stand, 
be plainly contrary to our real Constitution as it now stands. 
But the beauty of the real Constitution, as has been indi- 
cated, lies in its relative readiness in changing at need. 

If Congress were to resolve that any non-unanimous 
decision that an Act of Congress was unconstitutional, and 
was to be and would be disregarded by the Congress, and 
ought to be disregarded by the Executive, such a resolution, 
if agreed with by the Executive, would simply change the 
going Constitution by that much. It would limit mildly and 
wisely the Court’s power of review and veto to what the 
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THE REAL CONSTITUTION 


(Continued from page 267) 


Court’s power ought to be. And after a little fussing by per- 
sons and groups who now profit by the Court’s present 
tendencies in the exercise of its present power, we should 
all get along comfortably under the new. regime—as Ohio ~ 
has gotten along comfortably since two dissenting votes were 
made enough to bar its highest court from effective decree 
of unconstitutionality. Indeed, in my opinion, the Supreme 
Court itself would, by a bare majority, acquiesce in the modi- 
fied regime. Since a bare majority is enough under the 
present regime to make any change constitutional, that ma- 
jority would rather amusingly “legalize” the change. - But 
even if the Court did not acquiesce, there is marvelous — 
precedent for this type of change; the finest one is found — 
in the adoption of the Document itself, which was made to — 
displace our prior constitution as soon as three quarters of © 
the States had assented to the change, even though the con- 
stitution then actually in force called for unanimous consent 
to any change. But such argumentation is legal jugglery. It 
would make no real difference to know that the Founding 
Fathers were Unconstitutional when they introduced the 
Constitution, if we did not have our intervening century and 
a half of standing practice: making changes, in matters not 
expressly controlled by the Document, by just making the 
changes. What stands in the way of this particular change 
is only the silly notion some people have that the Court’s 
power to veto by majority vote is somehow embodied in the 
sacred text itself, and therefore that we are not to think 
about it, or examine it, but simply to take its consequences 
on the chin. 

Let me guard against misunderstanding. Where I have 
stated what is in the Document, and what is not, I have of 
course been talking of the sacred text itself, not of what the 
Supreme Court Reports have overlaid it with, or made it 
seem to “mean” or not to “mean.” The Court’s decisions, 
one by one, are innovations, which like the basic power of 
review and veto, change the real Constitution week by week. 
I merely renew an old proposal that the same process of con- 
stitutional innovation, where now needed, be practiced ac- 
cording to the Court’s own machinery of majority vote: to 
wit, by vote of two out of three of the family of “equal and 
coordinate powers” with which the Court has made us so 
familiar. 

You understand that the foregoing view of our Constitu- 
tion is not that laid down by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court itself. It would not become an Oracle to explain or 
even to understand its own mechanisms too fully or too 
clearly. Part of its cogency lies in faith in itself and its mis- 
sion and its words. Nonetheless, our Supreme Court, in its 
function as Oracle of the Constitution, has shown astuteness 
as well as faith in itself and the Constitution. Consciously or 
unconsciously or sub-consciously, the great fact that its power 
is held on sufferance is reflected in the action of its members. 
When they forget it, for a moment, they need to be re- 
minded. 

And when sufferance means suffering, that means they 
have forgotten. To remind them, I repeat, there is no need 
to go through the painful process of official Amendment. 
What is needed, is only resolution by Congress, to equip the 
power of constitutional review of Congressional statutes with 
machinery adapted to constitutional review of Congressional 
statutes—instead of with machinery adapted merely to de- 
cide whether John is to pay Robert thirty-six hundred dollars. 

This is simple and sensible. But of course we shall do 
nothing as simple and sensible as this. To use simplicity and 
sense in constitutional matters is Unconstitutional—until you 
have used them, and found that they work. 
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WORKERS’ POWER TO BARGAIN 


(Continued from page 222) 


you. We heard you are on your way out... . We think the 
| only thing to do is to go and get some outside organization.” 

“So I proceeded to tell them what I had found out about 
the Amalgamated,” Davidson told the Labor Board, “and 
it sounded good to them.” On his return to Pittsburgh he 
obtained application blanks from the Amalgamated and 
applied for a charter. After being warned by Crawford, the 
regional manager of the company, that he was spending too 
_ much time as employe representative, Davidson was charged 
with “deliberate disobedience” and “fired.” The regional 
Committee sustained the discharge. The attitude of the em- 
ploye members of the committee was explained to the Labor 
Board by Walter Henry, mechanics’ representative, who 
voted with the management. After that meeting, Henry 
testified that Crawford told him: “As far as any outside 
organization getting into the Greyhound and running it, it 
wouldn’t happen because they had officials that were capa- 
ble of running the Greyhound Lines without any outside 
organizations.” 


Question. Well, now, after that talk with Mr. Crawford, 
the manager, do you feel as free to represent the men as you 
did before you had that discussion? 

Answer. I should say not. The matter of fact is, that I 
don’t know why I am working now... . I didn’t exactly 
vote against him [Davidson]. When Mr. Crawford asked 
me about it, I says, “Well, it looks like you are boss and I 
might as well vote the same as the other two.” . 

Q. Didn’t you think Mr. Davidson was at least entitled to 
your vote? 

A. I know, but I also had to look out that if I voted 
against it, I would be practically putting myself on the 
spot... . He [Crawford] just asked them something like 
this; he says, “I want you men to uphold the decision made 
by the company in regards to Mr. Davidson’s dismissal.” 


The procedure of the Labor Board is informal. Concerning 
Davidson, Chairman Madden made this comment to Mr. 
Sundstrom: 

“Tt seems to me that all of the time you were not able to 
forget that you are the president of the company and that 
Davidson was a bus driver, that you never were able to get 
really the idea that your workmen had organized themselves 
into a group for the purpose of bargaining collectively with 
you; and that when they came to you in that capacity, they 
came to you as representatives of a group of workmen, not 
as employe bus drivers who ought to have the usual attitude 
of workmen toward an employer.” 

Nothing in the testimony of the employers shows that they 
realized that by dominating their company union, and dis- 


ciplining the vigorous and independent leader it had pro- . 


duced, they had themselves stimulated the “outside union” 
they so feared, and made their “star driver,’ Davidson, an 
effective labor organizer. 

Having disposed of Davidson, the company made clear 
to the garage workers who were taking a leading part in the 
young AF of L local he had started, that their activities 
were under suspicion. C. D. Lehman, one of the employes 
later discharged, testified that when he went to a union 
meeting on July 10, he saw Nyland, the garage superinten- 
dent and Karl Bauer, superintendent of drivers, sitting in a 
parked car near enough the place to recognize those who 
went in. The following day Nyland reprimanded Lehman, 
who protested: “I thought I had a perfect right to go [to the 
meeting] and see what it was all about because I am inter- 
ested in anything that will better my condition as a worker.” 
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WORKERS’ POWER TO BARGAIN 
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He was warned, he testified, “ ‘Don’t listen to too much boloney 
you hear at the outside meetings.” A fortnight later he was 
further warned: “ “The Greyhound has plenty of money and 


; 


will stop at nothing to break your union.’” To this Lehman 


replied, “The AF of L is an organization that is not without 


resources, and besides, since July 5 we have had the Wagner 


Law which I believe is a law which will protect us in our 
right to organize. I'll take a chance.” 

Similarly Lester R. Moberley testified that he was called 
into the office by Carl D. Sprain, Crawford’s assistant, after 
one of the first union meetings and warned, ““All you fel- 
lows that are dissatisfied with the way we are running the 
company can get out.’ ” Sprain ordered Moberley to “ “Go on 
out in the shop and keep your nose clean and keep out of 
other people’s business.” John Rihr, a tester, who had 
worked for Greyhound since 1929, related how, after he 
joined the Amalgamated in May, “Jack Nyland told me to 
keep out of the union if myself and the wife and kids don’t 


want to go hungry.” 
| Bese! the time the union charter was granted in May, ten- 
sion between management and men tightened until the 
discharges on July 30. Company representatives testified be- 
fore the Labor Board to “slackness” and “a general let 
down” in the Pittsburgh garage. From the standpoint of the 
Greyhound officials the issue between them and their em- 
ployes was brought to a head by the July record of “road 
failures,” that is, the number of buses from the garage which 
suffered breakdowns on the road so serious they were unable 
to proceed. On July 28, a bus with faulty brakes skidded 
near Warren, Ohio, and two persons were injured. W. A. 
Duvall, the company official directly concerned with “road 
failures” went immediately to Pittsburgh and announced his 
decision to transfer to Chicago a number of the buses which 
had been serviced in Pittsburgh. The discharges of July 30 
and 31 followed. It was brought out in the cross examination 
of Duvall before the Labor Board that in spite of an elabor- 
ate system of check numbers and service cards, he was un- 
able to fix responsibility upon any individual for “road fail- 
ures, or to suggest how the workman at fault could be 
identified. He admitted that McKelvey, Mitchell, Lehman, 
Moberley were “in no way whatever . . . responsible for any 
one of those seventeen road failures.” Only Rihr, the tester, 
had even a possible connection with the breakdowns. 

The discharges were claimed to be based, not on direct 
responsibility for the defective buses, but on the shift of work 
to Chicago which the company spokesman held was made 
necessary by inefficiency in the Pittsburgh garage. The men 
selected, he stated, all of them members of the union, were 
chosen on the basis of a new and complicated “reclassifica- 
tion,’ the lines of which were not made clear before the 
Labor Board, and which disturbed the existing seniority. 
Here again the testimony of the men was illuminating. Leh- 
man, who had always worked as a “unit electrician” was re- 
classified as a “unit mechanic.” His duties and his pay were 
not changed. When on July 30 he was called into the office 
he was told that he, as “the youngest man” in this new 
classification, must go. “There is nothing the matter with 
your work,” he quoted Duvall as saying. Nevertheless he 
was ordered: “Turn in your tool checks, get your tools, get 
your time and get off the property.” “Gentlemen,” Lehman 
replied, “We shall meet again some day on more equal 
terms.” 

Moberley received the same explanation, a shift of work to 
Chicago, and was informed, “I am going to have to let you 
go.” “What do you mean, I am through?” Moberley ex- 
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claimed, “I don’t have a job here at all any more?” “Well, 
you are through,” Duvall replied, “Just let it go at that.” On 
the matter of his seniority under the reclassification, Mober- 
ley commented to the Board, “They have quite a few rules 
that nobody understands.” 

John Rihr, after six years with Greyhound: was demoted 
late in July teow: tester to mechanic, “because of road fail- 
ures,” according to Bremmier, the foreman. “Are you sure 
that is it?” Rihr asked. “Well, use your own judgment,” the 
foreman told him. Four days later, Nyland told Rihr, “You 
are fired—you are through.” 

Although Duvall testified that a desire to clean up “‘a baa 
situation in Pittsburgh” by shifting work elsewhere was the 
reason for the discharges, the record showed no actual 
change in the amount of work done in the garage there. 
Eight old buses were allocated to Chicago, but at the same 
time new buses were assigned to Pittsburgh. 

On the basis of the evidence, the Board found that five 
men, Lehman, McKelvey, Mitchell, Moberley and Rihr 
“were discharged because they were members . . . of the 
Amalgamated . . . and for their activities in connection with 
that union.” The Board further found that: 


“Their discharges were not isolated acts, but represented 
the culmination of a period of open hostility on the part of 
the management .. . . There may have been an accompany- 
ing desire for a mild housecleaning so as to stir the men into 
more efficient work . . . . But the above employes chosen as 
examples were chosen because of their union membership.” 


The Board held that the cases of the two other discharged 
employes, Law and Burns, were different. Law, the evidence 
showed, had been “fired” because of Duvall’s belief that his 
faulty work had contributed to the Ohio accident; Burns 
because Duvall observed him working inefficiently “and pos- 
sibly, because of Duvall’s excited mood.” The decision adds, 


“c 


. there is some evidence to support the contention that 
milder but not less effective discipline might have been ad- 
ministered if the supervisory officials had not been deter- 
mined to discourage union membership.” 


None of the men had been recalled by the company at the 
time of the hearings. All had suffered hardship as the result 
of their discharges. Lehman, for example, whose wage had 
been 78 cents an hour (about $35 a week) had earned only 
$30 in_all between the time he was dismissed and the hear- 
ings, three months later. Mitchell and Moberley, both skilled 
mechanics, had had only a little irregular work and had 
practically exhausted their savings. Rihr was on relief. 


Y no means all employers share the viewpoint of the 
Greyhound officials. That many are willing to go along 
with the new law is indicated by the summary of the first 
few months’ work of the National Labor Relations Board. 
Up to December 31, 466 cases had been brought, involving 
more than 121,000 workers. Of these, 176 cases, affecting 
nearly 35,000 workers, were closed. The summary points out: 
“The disposition of these 176 cases illustrates the present 
ability of the Board to close more than one third of the cases 
brought before it, doing so in most cases during the informal, 
preliminary stages and in all cases to date before recourse 
was had to court procedure under the Act. Some of the cases 
were withdrawn by complainants; in some insufficient reason 
was found to issue a complaint; in a very great many cases 
compliance with the law was achieved by informal means.” 
The chief recourse of the employers who chose to resist the 
law was for a time to petition for an injunction to restrain 
enforcement of the National Labor Relations Act. For weeks, 
there were employers in every section of the country who so 
applied as soon as unfair labor practice complaints against 
them were filed. In February, however, decisions by two of 
the Circuit Courts of Appeals, one in Cincinnati, the other in 
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WORKERS’ POWER TO BARGAIN 


(Continued from page 271) 


New Orleans, denying such petitions served to check enthusi- 
asm for this procedure. 

In addition to the basic question of organization, other 
points at issue between workers and employers appear in 
the complaints of “unfair labor practice” as defined in the 
Act. The Fruehauf Trailer Company is a Michigan corpora- 
tion which makes the great truck trailers that are increasingly 
important in the interstate freight traffic of the “auto age.” 
Fruehauf trailers not only hau! goods across the country, 
but they are themselves distributed through the company’s 


thirty-one branches in twelve states. In the hearings on the” 


controversy between the company and its employes, there 
emerged the skeleton of a “spy system,” with a Pinkerton 


detective hired by the employer, “planted” as a workman to — 


report on the activities of the union, which he succeeded in 
joining. The complicated case of the Brown Shoe Company, 


which manufactures for a national market, exhibited what — 


happens to the employes of a corporation which scatters 
small units in “open shop” communities, preferably places 
not only without unions but with low labor standards. 

In more than a third of the cases handled up to January 1, 


the complaints charged discrimination against workers be- 


cause of union membership or activities. Successful inter- 
vention by the Board has in a good many instances led to 
the reinstatement of these employes. The number of workers 
thus restored to their jobs is only a slight indication of the 
importance of such settlements. For example, the United 
Fruit Company, after a hearing held by the New York 
Regional Office, reinstated one employe—yet this one rein- 
statement reversed the entire personnel policy of the com- 
pany. The company agreed to withdraw its support from the 
company union, not to interfere with employes in exercising 
their right to organize and to “leave to its employes the ques- 
tion of the manner in which they may take advantage of the 
rights granted them by the Wagner Act... .” 

In the Greyhound Bus case, as in many other. decisions 
under the National Labor Relations Act, the order of the 
Board has not been put into effect, pending a decision by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. It is possible that the full force of 
the law will not be effective until it has had its test of con- 
stitutionality before the Supreme Court. Whether or not Penn- 
sylvania Greyhound has “ceased and desisted” from “inter- 
fering with, restraining, or coercing their employes,” or from 
“discouraging membership” in labor organizations of their 
employes, there has been no announcement that it has with- 
drawn “all recognition from the Employes Association . . . 
as representative of their employes . . . for the purpose of 
dealing with respondents concerning grievances, labor dis- 
putes, wages, rates of pay, hours of employment, conditions 
of work.” Certain it is that the five garage workers in Pitts- 
burgh are not yet reinstated and the company has yet to 
“make whole said Chester Lehman, Albert McKelvey, 
Stephen Mitchell, Lester Moberley and John Rihr for any 
losses of pay they have suffered by reason of their dis- 
charge.” 

Again in the long process of evolution, from ruthless bel- 
ligerence to civilized industrial relations, a responsible gov- 
ernment agency has issued a significant order. Whether 
it shall stand hangs on the Supreme Court. It is based on the 
principle that improved wages, hours and conditions of 
work, rest in the final analysis not on the “liberality” of en- 
lightened employers, nor on protective laws passed by en- 
lightened legislatures, but on an equality of bargaining 
power between the employer and his employes. As the 
garage mechanic put it, “If we don’t have a union, what 
chance have we got?” 
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PAMPHLETS 


Current 


FOR STUDIES IN FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Books prepared by 
LEMO DENNIS ROCKWOOD 


Former Field Worker in Child Development and Parental 
_ Education, American Home Economics Assn. 


LIVING TOGETHER IN THE FAMILY . . . $1.10 
PIGIURESZORFAMILY JERE. = 9s) 215) so. 40 
TEACHING FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS . . . .90 
The third book serves as a teacher's manual to use with the other two. 
All Three Books in One Order . . . . . . . $3.00 


Part II of the manual is reprinted and bound 
in paper for the use of students. Price, 30c. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSN. 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


For Parents, Teachers, Social Workers, Court Officials and all 


who deal with children and young people 
GIRLS ON CITY STREETS 
A Study of 1,400 Cases of Rape 


By Jacob A. Goldberg, Ph.D. and Recinond W. Goldberg, Ph.D. 
384 Pages, $2.5 


“A potent argument for child Nd share 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 
50 West 50th Street New York 
Ask for free lists of other helpful books and pamphlets. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


T. S. A. (Terminable Securities Act.) For the benefit of those 
deluded citizens who believe we are going to get Social 
Security by taxing payrolls, | will send my brochure entitled 
PAYROLL TAXES to the first ten who apply. 


Box 1163, Boston, Mass. 


THE COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES OF CHICAGO 
203 No. Wabash Avenue Chicago, III. 
announces for publication this summer 
SOCIAL SERVICE YEAR BOOK, CHICAGO, Le oe 
Price $1.00 


the fourth annual summary of Chicago social work con- 
tinues trend figures and points out new developments of 1935, 


SOCIAL SERVICE DIRECTORY, CHICAGO, 1936 
Price $1.00 


Either volume by mail at $1.00 plus 10c. mailing charge. 


YOU CAN'T EAT MORALE! 


This is the engaging title of one of a series of articles written by 
Gertrude Springer and appearing under the heading MISS 
BAILEY SAYS, in each issue of The Survey. This article 
(March Survey), completes the third year of this popular feature 
wherein bona fide situations in the handling of relief are dis- 
cussed informally. 

Reprints of the first twenty-four articles are available in three 
pamphlets— 

Miss Bailey Says—Series I, II, III. 


The price for each is 30c. 


THE SURVEY 


Quantity rates will be sent on request. 


112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


PERLODICALS 


Practical 


The Milbank Memorial Fund 


QUARTERLY 


A professional journal for progressive public health workers 
and students of social problems 


CONTENTS - APRIL, 1936 


Health Security - = - =- - -_- = Thomas Parran, Jr., M.D. 
Chronic Disease as a Public Health Problem Hugh S. Cumming, M.D. 


Advancing the Health and Welfare of the Nation’s Children through 
Federal and State Cooperation - - - - - Katharine F, Lenroot 


Measuring Health Needs in an Urban District (Part IT) ; 
Dorothy G. Wiehl 


Recent Trends in Birth Rates Among Foreign and Native White 
Married Women in Up-State New York - - - - Clyde V. Kiser 


How Much Work Can a Rural Public Health Nurse Do? 
Marian G. seang R.N. 


Epidemiology of Whooping Cough in a Rural Area (Part IV) 
< Ra pare Ralph E. Wheeler, M.D. 


Annual Subscription $1.00 Single Copy 25 Cents 


Sample copies available on request 


MILBANK MEMORIAL FUND 
40 Wall Street New York 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF HEALTH PROBLEMS 
OF PUBLIC RELIEF CLIENTS 


Two studies made in Illinois and Philadelphia 


Price 45c. and 35c. respectively. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKERS 


18 East Division Street Chicago, Ill. 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 
SURVEYED BY LEADING AUTHORITIES 
IN “WORLD AFFAIRS BOOKS" 


“The interesting way to keep well-informed.” 


MILITARISM IN JAPAN - - - Kenneth W. Colegrove 


CONFLICTS OF POLICY IN THE FAR EAST 
George H. Blakeslee | 


THE FUTURE OF SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC 


Walter Millis 

RAW MATERIALS, POPULATION PRESSURE AND 
WAR - - - = - - - - ~- Sir Norman Angell 
AMERICA MUST ACT - - - - - Francis B. Sayre 
VANISHING FARM MARKETS mete OUR WORLD 
TRADE - - - =; - - Theodore W. Schultz 
WAR AND DEPRESSION - - - - J.B. Condliffe 
EUROPE: WAR OR PEACE - - - - Walter Duranty 


GERMANY UNDER HITLER- - - Mildred Wertheimer 
SOVIET RUSSIA: 1917-1935 - - Vera Micheles Dean 
RIVALRIES IN ETHIOPIA - _— Elizabeth P. MacCallum 


Special Offer to Readers of ‘‘Survey Graphic.”’ 6 
of the above books, attractively bound in cloth, 
$3.00 postpaid. 12 of the above books, $5.75 postpaid. 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
40 Mt. Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 


SURVEY, BOOK DEPARTMENT 
112 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 
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MOCKBA 


(MOSCOW) 


The city which presents a study to everyone 
interested in the fine arts and social sciences 
—amazing theatres, music, opera, ballet, cine- 
ma, architecture, art. The fearless breaks with 
tradition and the social planning projects on a 
vast scale, all can be seen and studied best at 
their source in this vivid capital. 

MOSCOW can be added to your European 
itinerary at no great expenditure of time or 
money. A special group under American Ex- 
press leadership will leave New York July 14th 
on the NORMANDIE. Independent tours of 
Europe and Russia arranged according to your 
own wishes. Rates in Russia from $8 Tourist 
to $15 a day First Class, all expenses included. 


“THE NEW SOVIET TRAVEL GUIDE 
BOOK’ containing itineraries, descriptions, pic- 
tures, travel suggestions and unique full-page 
illustrated maps will be sent you upon request. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
BiRIOZAUD WACY 58 NIE Wana Ol Rue 
“Intourist’”’? Representatives 


6 5 


PERSONALIZED 
TRAVEL 
SERVICE 


e All Travel information and arrangements covering 
Steamships, Airways, Cruises, Conducted Tours, Inde- 
pendent Itineraries, Drive-Yourself-Cars, Hotels and 
Pensions. 

© Suggestions regarding short and long holidays—in this 
country and abroad. 

@ Let us help you plan your trip in exact accordance with 
your time and budget. 

© Accommodations at scheduled tariff rates. 
charge of any kind for our services. 


ELIZABETH WHITMORE TRAVEL SERVICE 


One East 57th Street New York City 


There is no 


PLaza 3-2396 


Soviet Forum Tour $445.00 


July, August, 1936 via London, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Helsingfors, Russia, Warsaw, 
Berlin, Paris. Leadership staff includes 
Professor Jerome Davis of Yale, Dr. Lucy 
Textor of Vassar, Dr. Julius Hecker, Moscow, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana and 
Sterling Williams. Round table discussions 
with leaders and Soviet citizens. 


Write for Booklet E 


WILLIAM M. BARBER 
BABSON PARK MASSACHUSETTS 


a 


Traveler's Notebook 


HERE is no scene in the world,’ remarked Dr. 
Johnson, the eighteenth century’s most noted addict 
of hospitality, “that is not improved by a good inn 
in the foreground.” Happily, Dr. Johnson never saw the 
American panorama of hot-dog stands and tourist camps, — 
nor that city within a city, the ‘Waldorf-Astoria. The evolu- . 
tion of the inn or the hotel, from a snug sanctuary with a_ 
roaring fire—a center of sociability no matter how rude its | 
accommodations—into the impersonal lodgings preferred by 
the modern traveler is a subject only recently tackled by a_ 
social historian. To be sure, life within hotels and also within : 
the forerunners of commercialized hospitality—missions, — 
caravansaries, manorhouses, Indian longhouses and farm- 
steads that welcomed strangers to break the monotony—_ 
has been described in song and story. And no modern nov- 
elist worth his salt has neglected to reckon with the hotel, 
or rather the hired home away from home, ranging in de- 
gree from flophouse to, let us say, the restful and elegant 
watering places of Virginia, all phenomena of our transient 
time. Once, for example, a hotel was a stopgap stopping 
place; then, about George Washington’s time, occasionally a 
watering place destination; now, to millions, it is home. This 
trend toward detachment and freedom—and loneliness and 
release from restraint—in which hotel life is characteristic of 
modern life as a whole, has at last been studied and pre- 
sented by a social historian, in a book called Hotel Life 
(University of North Carolina Press; $2.50 postpaid of Sur- 
vey Graphic). The author, Norman S. Hayner, has done a 
beautiful job of it. The book belongs in all sorts of cate 
gories. A sociological study, it is as readable as, or more so 
than, Grand Hotel. The author is interested not. in hotels 
per se but in the life lived within them. This impermanence 
of home in the machine age has its bad and its good points. 
To the tourist the restiveness of his fellow men is a boon, 
for it means that everywhere accommodations exist for man 
on the move—and at lower and lower prices. The nomad 
gets the breaks and can get along afoot, afloat or awheel in 
America or Europe or South America on less than five dol- 
lars a day. 


Braue reflections on hotels, inspired by Mr. Hayner’s 
book, coincide with a packet of attractive information on 
California, prepared and published by the “Hotel Greeters 
of Greater San Francisco.” There is also an illustrated folder 
from the Redwood Empire Association (see frontispiece, 
page 198) pointing out that great groves of massive red- 
woods, oldest living things on the earth, still stand, and will 
forever stand, easily accessible by car, rail or bus, with inns, 
hotels, resorts and camps nearby. Californians, Inc., likewise 
supplies the would-be tourist with stacks of information on 
the best and most economical way to get to and stay in the 
year-round playlands of the West Coast. 

Circle Tours of the Scenic West, sponsored by American 
Express and a combination of railways and steamer lines, 
likewise points out how cheaply, and how comfortably, and 
how swiftly, a vacation in the West can be managed. 

Not to be outdone by the call of the West, the Eastern 
States are putting their best foot forward. Vermont, the 
unspoiled, lets us know ere the skiing season ends that sum- 
mer is not far behind. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, in a bro- 
chure which will be sent for the asking from the State House, 
Montpelier, Vt., explains how easily any one with a long 
vacation—doctor, writer, college professor, artist—can own a 
farmhouse in the Green Mountain State. As Dorothy 
Thompson, who has never spent more than eight months 
in one spot, writes from her summer home there, “Vermont 
is the first place I have seen where I really wanted to spend 
the rest of my life.” 
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Look to your laurels, Scenic West! The Great Lakes 
States, New England and New York offer lower mountains 
and littler trees, but a countryside of ineffable charm and 
restfulness. Indeed, New England is in the process of be- 
ing kept New Englandish by the new people in its old 
houses. Virginia, likewise; always noted for hospitable 
homes and hostels, the Old Dominion now offers the tourist 
by car or bus a holiday of almost any sort, from a historical 
pilgrimage to fox-hunting. Summer homes, winter homes, 
or permanent homes, in its scenic valleys and along its 
historic tidewater, are always for rent or sale. Kentucky 
joins the procession, invites you to linger on your way to see 
the Tennessee Valley and Norris Dam. (See page 236). 


BVIOUSLY you can see America first and spend a life- 

time seeing it. The horizon over the sea, however, has 
its beckoning power. Cuba and the West Indies can be vis- 
ited on a mere Easter holiday. A look at Europe, now before it 
is perhaps too late, is in many a mind this year. Travel 
agencies announce that bookings for the summer peak are 
going to tax the capacity of the ships to Europe. Now is the 
time to book. And to look ahead too to reservations abroad. 
Europe on Wheels, for example, holds an auto for you for 
a $10 deposit—and announces economical rates for its fleet of 
private automobiles, with its drivers well posted on the best 
inns, routes and local events in every country, including the 
Olympics or what you will. Austrian State Tourist calls at- 
tention to the many festivals. Norway, beyond the fiords, and 
Sweden (see page 255) have for Americans many special 
and congenial attractions, and long days of sunlight in the 
summer in which to display them. 

The 20th Swiss Industries Fair, at Basle, from the 18th 
to 28th of April, has in the past few years attracted as many 
as 107,000 foreign buyers—who throughout their visit in 
Switzerland receive discounts of 50 percent, and ‘up to 30 
percent on the railroads of other European countries—will 
present the latest products of 1200 Swiss firms. It is a 
modern, large-style market, and an economic manifestation 
that deserves to receive special attention. Information may 
be secured from the Swiss Federal Railroads, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

Like Chicago on its hundredth birthday, Johannesburg is 
having a world’s fair, a vast exhibition of Fifty Years of 
Progress, which will be opened in September. That it will 
be magnificent you may take for granted. According to 
Xavier J. Van Wyk, African Manager of the American Ex- 
press Company, the world price of gold has made Johannes- 
burg the most prosperous city in the world today, with at 
least $150,000 worth of new building in the metropolis 
completed every day for the past 22 months. As the First 
Empire Exhibition ever held outside of Britain the fair will 
attract tourists from the whole world, and facilities for see- 
ing all of South Africa will be functioning at their very best. 

London will be the seat of the International Social Work- 
ers’ Conference from July 12 to 17, London from which 
and to which all roads lead! After the Conference, advises 
the Elizabeth Whitmore Travel Service, follow the roads to 
historic and industrial British centers. 

Cross the Channel! You'll be in time for the flowering 
of Normandy. By train, motor coach or car the roads can 
be travelled with guides or independently and very economi- 
cally. If there is a “chauffeur” in your group take a “drive- 
yourself-car” with an independent itinerary in your hands 
showing routes, all points of special interest and beauty, the 
inns and their prices. Such an itinerary can be made out now 
to meet your time and budget and yet left flexible for later 
changes of mind and loiterings. This, as well as all the try- 
ing arrangements, may be done without any extra cost. Take 
advantage of a travel agent, says Barbara Whitmore, and 
keep your independence. 


OURNEYERS to Europe rapidly are coming to 


know about the travel opportunities offered by 


J 


to get to from more western points . 


the largest country in the world. It is not hard 
. . travel is not 
expensive and the rewards of a visit to Moscow, Len- 
ingrad, Kharkov or Kiev are great. Vacationists with 
more time may sail down the Volga, cross the Cau- 
casus range or visit along the Black Sea Riviera and 
in lovely Crimea. Comfortable hotel accommoda- 
tions are offered in all tourist centers as part of all- 
inclusive daily rates ranging from $15.00 per day 
first class, $8.00 second and $5.00 third .. . these also 
include meals, all transportation, with sleepers, on 
tours ranging from five to thirty-one days, transfers 
from stations and sightseeing with the services of 
trained guide-interpreters. A large illustrated booklet 


and colored map of the U.S.S.R., SG-4, will be sent 


on request or given to you by any travel agent. 


APPLY TO YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL 
AGENT FOR INFORMATION 


INTOURIST, inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Monadnock Bldg., 681 Market St., San Francisco 
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WILL History REPEAT? 


The future course of world events is being shaped in 
Europe now. Judge its direction for yourself. Ap- 
praise the social forces at work in the human Europe 
... through one of the special travel-studies of EDU- 
TRAVEL. The following are only a few of this year’s 
important offerings: 


CONTEMPORARY ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


Featuring interviews with leading artists in 8 coun- 
tries—auspices of The New School for Social Research. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT ABROAD 


Study of delinquency and reform in 5 countries—un- 
der Joseph F. Fishman, sponsored by The New School 
for Social Research. 


POPULAR EDUTOURS 


Featuring a diversified selection of unusually attractive 
general European tours—with expert tour leadership 
guaranteed. 


Write for booklets on these, or for the complete EDU- 
TRAVEL program including Summer Session in 
Sweden.” Address Dept. SG-4. 


EDUTRAVEL 


An Institute for Educational Travel 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Land tours in Europe In conjunction with Amcrop Travel Service, Inc. (in 
U.S.S.R., in cooperation with Intourist, Inc.). 


TOURS TO U.S. S. R. 


Attractive Itineraries Low Prices 
FOURTH RUSSIAN SEMINAR 
RUSSIAN STUDY TOUR 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE TOUR 
MIDSUMMER SEMINAR 


Experienced leaders: Prof. George M. Day, Occidental College; 


Dr. Tredwell Smith, Dalton School; Prof. 


Harvard University. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
44 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


Kenneth Conant, 


29th Year—‘Travel free from Worry” 
HOLY LAND—EUROPE 


Experienced, personally conducted Tours 


High quality — Low cost 
WICKER TOURS 


Richmond, Virginia 
SUBSCRIBE HERE 


VIAJES A MEXICO | | 
Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 


aT for those who want to visit 
Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 


The Mexico Not in Guide Books 


TTEE ON CULT ; l 
2 WITH. LATIN CoRR RICE ONS 
289 Fourth Ave. New York 


Address 203550545 


A DEMOCRACY'S DILEMMAS 


(Continued from page 246) 


in our politics being less popular but also in our people’s 
government being lessened in the face of its problems. 

Certainly we should have learned that in 1929 even if 
we did not learn it in 1893. Surely democracy does not re- 
quire us to be unable to reform our courts. Every social 
worker knows bitterly that our people’s government has not 
the power to enact measures of social security and for im- 
proved economic conditions such as liberal Europedn gov- 
ernments have enacted and enforced these sixty years. Why? 
The fact is that politics distrustful of democracy necessarily 
widens the hiatus between our political and economic proc- 
esses, insofar as we are not distrustful of economic processes. 
Feeling so, the disastrous weakness of government does not 
lead us to strengthen it nor does the disastrous power of our 
economic system, even when repeatedly proved by crisis, 
impel us to control it. As in Rainborow’s day our problem 
is all one but, as Ireton did, we distrust ourselves in dealing 
therewith. Yet Cromwell’s officers were all of the one army, 
the one basic purpose. No more is there any dilemma, or 
estranging opposition necessarily between those who see as 
first the one aspect or the other of our single problem of 
democracy. 

Democracy, truly viewed and implicitly trusted, is as 
essential to the business man as to the voter. There cannot 
be any real clash, any permanent antagonism, between what 
we Americans do in our business of self-government and 
what we do in our self-government of business. What makes 
it seem so is that in an age of change so vast as to outrun 
the lives and powers of men, we have to grope out possi- 
bilities thtus newly hinted at for both business and govern- 
ment. Behind both these is the community, of which both 
are aspects only, and in which both are not merely allied 
but actually and inseparably united. 

The hiatus between our political and economic processes 
is easily seen when we note that leadership armed with 
power is accepted as essential to our normal economic life, 
while for political affairs such leadership is accepted only in 
war or in emergency so dire as to equal war. Able business 
men who have made their way up to power in industry, 
feel sure that industry is democratic; first, because such a 
rise is possible and, second, because such power is, normally 
and in most instances, used not to enthrone the magnate 
nor to emprivilege his favorites or descendants but to estab- 
lish and carry on the services that industry performs for the 
benefit primarily of the community as a whole. Such busi- 
ness men know that Machiavelli spoke the very truth when 
he said in 1512 that, “a prince who succeeds to another of 
superior valour may reign on by virtue of his predecessor’s 
merits, and reap the fruits of his labours; . . .” But that “no 
kingdom can stand when two feeble princes follow in suc- 
cession.” Our corporation history proves it. 

Such business men are usually devout in their historical- 
military patriotism but they distrust our popular government 
because our democracy has not institutionalized therein that 
dominant executive power of leadership which, as all busi- 
ness men know by instinct and experience, is absolutely 
essential for survival in this natural human world. When we 
have freed and empowered our political democracy here, as 
other democracies have done in other lands, then we will 
have reclaimed our business men for their true place and 
indispensable usefulness in our community life, which poli- 
tics serves and which politics only is. We must learn from 
the rule of the Bank of St. George in Genoa, of the Council 
of Ten in Venice, of the Hanseatic League in its member 
cities, that no enmity between business and politics, no 
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iinance of politics by business, can possibly be tolerated 
a democracy. Such antitheses are false, such a dilemma is 
al foolishness. 

Ants and beavers avoid perils to which human flesh is 
ir because their enduring State is based on and secured 
a continuing instinct which has been denied to us. Man 
n win democracy by strife, by kinship, by faith, by profit- 
king, and he can also lose it thus. Democracy consists in 
e balanced moderation and compromise of men in all the 
tivities of their community life. As conditions change, as 
eas and interests vary, the possibilities and necessities of 
e general welfare must be more broadly viewed and its 
rtherance must be sought anew by whatever action is then 
quired. It is here that absolutes of privilege—power, prop- 
ty, precedent—break down. That is why Americans recoil 
instinctively from the plausible finalities of communism 
d fascism. That is why we ought to recoil from such 
ick usurpations of political supremacy as those the Supreme 
ourt got away with in the child labor case of 1919 and the 
ultry cases of 1935. As a fish knows its need of water, we 
now democracy’s need of freedom. Freedom to devise and 
t, freedom from being too permanently committed to poli- 
es, fixed long ago, freedom to work out basic principles by 
hatever means the present may force upon us. Freedom 
om any political dictation whatever, whether by soldiers, 
riests, judges, bankers, or others. 


ACH generation has to make sure of its own democracy 
in its own time, in its own form of community politics, 
£ neighborly institutions and laws, and as appropriate admin- 
stration of both these. Democracy is no governmental mir- 
cle-and-muscle automatically incarnate today from the revo- 
jutionary word of 1776 but rather is it the way we may gov- 
‘mm now, of and by and for our own people, because a 
majority of our present voters have knowingly chosen to do 
o, if they do. Only afterward can we be sure whether our 
ule during a given period was or was not democratic. Cer- 
‘ainly both slavery and imperialism were not. But we did 
secularize government, make power elective, broaden the 
voting base, abolish class distinctions, widen the areas of 
pportunity and the possibilities of education. 

All these things we did and more. The paradox of politics 
is that none of these are done, that all are to be done, the 
reason being that no one can do anything whatever, save 
within the limits of what he is. Every generation has the 
right, the duty and the chance to prove its own worth. 
The greatness of democracy as human fellowship engaged in 
political action is this: That no bounds can be set to its 
power because “the earth belongs to the living.” The com- 
munity cannot be held to the heel of an authority outside 
itself nor dictated to as to what methods or instruments it 
may employ to win the ends it holds in view. One may 
reason with a free people. One may NOT drive them, even 
in a harness only of words. For “words are the daughters 
of earth and things are the sons of heaven.” And as J. S. 
Mill said seventy years ago, “The poor have come out of 
leading-strings, and cannot any longer be governed or 
treated like children.” 

“And how?” says the man in the street. The answer is 
in one word: principles. It is easy enough to locate land- 
marks on a map. It is hard to see where these landmarks 
are in darkness or foul weather; hard at times to avoid 
steering by reference to some bit of scenery more novel, more 
plausible or more conspicuous. Democracy is the power of 
the people, or it is nothing. That’s all right when we seek 
escape from some other power-idea. But, once free, what 
then? Is not entire power too dangerous? How can we be 
sure that the power of democracy really will uphold man’s 
freedom to believe, to think, to have, to act? The answer 
is we cannot be sure because assurance, in any true sense, 
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is not of this earth, nor of this life. We have been wont t 
find that answer too alarming. So, having escaped from the 
rule of a few whom we did not trust, we have proceeded 
elaborately and by many devious ways, to bind down withit 
set limits that power of the many which we ourselves over 
threw the few to establish! What we have overlooked is tha 
in so thinking and doing we overthrow our basic and vita 
principle. 

And thus our picture fills out. Through the dust of th 
present struggle we look to our country’s future. Our demoe 
racy faces no dilemmas imported from Asia or Europe. Wi 
face only those we have framed, only ourselves. Can wi 
choose the future we want and find the means to realiz 
it in our community of tomorrow? For that our Constitutior 
and our government and our labors of the years behind u 
were primarily devised. More than ever in this year of grace 
our power is ample for what purposes we have, and in th 
justice that never yet has failed mankind we will reap a 
we sow. 


THE FORCED MARCH OF THE FARMERS 
(Continued from page 219) 


able basis, instead of competing blindly with each other.” 

Thus Mr. Stone, speaking for the retiring President, Mr 
Hoover, advanced to the very point of embracing the allot 
ment, or a similar approach to social control of the crog 
birthrate; but at that point he hauled up short. He 
showed that agricultural production must somehow be regu- 
lated, but failed to say by whom, or to indicate how the 
farmer was to be persuaded to submit to it. The important 
hairline of difference between that and the sign-up under 
the Farm Act is that the Roosevelt administration levied a 
tax which was in effect a sales tax on food, and went out tc 
induce a cooperative control of agricultural production with 
contracts, and with money in hand. 

The need was desperate. Nearly always it is agriculture 
that profits first from a war and suffers first afterward. But 
after 1919 there had been an extraordinary lag in the defla- 
tion of other industries. Deflation started promptly enough 
in the western farm country with the Federal Reserve 
Board’s contraction of credit in 1920. By 1924 one quarter of 
Montana’s wheat settlers had lost their farms. But general 
business, after a lapse, was on the rise; and the crash did not 
become general until 1929. 

It is wrong to suppose, though, that when the crash be- 
came general the structure fell evenly. Between 1929 and 
1932, gross farm income (having already suffered a ten-year 
decline from seventeen to twelve billion dollars annually) 
fell to five billion dollars. 

Factory wages made almost exactly the same drop; from 
twelve billion in 1929 to five billion in 1932. The gross in- 
come of corporations came down more gradually: 159,138, 
107, 76 billions of dollars, respectively, in the years ’29, ’30, ’31 
and °32. Interest and dividend payments rose from seven and 
one half billions in 1929 to eight and one half in 1930; then 
eased off slightly, with an eight billion dollar take in 1931 
and seven billion in 1932. On the financial page of The New 
York Times early in 1933 there appeared a headline: 


FOOD AND TOBACCO LEAD IN EARNINGS 


This did not refer to farmers, but to corporations han- 
dling or merchandising foodstuffs and tobacco. 

In the two years preceding passage of the Farm Act of 
1933, the net profits of the big tobacco companies exceeded 
by a comfortable margin the gross price paid all American 
tobacco farmers for their crop. There are instances of farm- 
ers in the tobacco regions chopping great piles of wood, put- 
ting up a chunk-stove in a bedroom, taking the children out 
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THE FORCED MARCH OF THE FARMERS 


(Continued from page 278) 


of school and penning them for winter in that one room by 
the stove; because there was no money for shoes or adequate 
clothing. 

It is not my purpose here to weep for agriculture, but 
simply to display, in barest outline, the facts that forced agri- 
culture, like other businesses, to induce a relative scarcity. 


The Drive Toward Scarcity 
P Ngati ts is spread all over the map. There are six 


and one half million “independent” farms in America. 
Many other industries have become highly centralized in their 
controls. Production programs can be settled around a table, 
without the directors so much as raising their voices. -Be- 
tween the crash of 1929 and the spring of 1932 the produc- 
tion of American farm implements was cut 80 percent, and 
the price fell only 6 percent. Our production of motor 
vehicles was cut 80 percent, and the prices fell 16 percent. 
Cement production was cut 65 percent; the price of cement, 
18 percent. Iron and steel production was cut 83 percent— 
reduced to only 17 percent of what it had been in 1929. One 
reason farm machinery and automotive prices stayed high is 
that, under rigid production control, iron and steel prices 
came down only 20 percent in this four-year period. Finally, 
agriculture: In [933 American farmers produced only 6 
percent less than they had produced in 1929, and in that 
same four-year period the prices paid them for their crops 
dropped 63 percent. 

On March 16, 1933 the Agricultural Adjustment Act was 
placed before Congress. On May 12 it was made a law. 
Meantime, cotton had been planted on 40 million acres, a 
tremendous sowing, with the cotton carry-over already four 
times normal. Hastily set up, the AAA drew contracts, and 
put field men, plus 22,000 volunteer assistants out to induce 
a million farmers to plow down a quarter of their cotton 
plantings. By late August it was done. They cut a crop that 
was almost certainly headed to make 17 million bales to 13 
million bales and received, with a certain amount of aid 
from the monetary maneuvers of that period, twice as much 
for each pound of their cotton as they had received the 
year before. 

Bad growing weather made it unnecessary to plow down 
- wheat. The wheat contract was drawn to reward a wheat 
sowing reduced 15 percent. The wheat carry-over was three 
times normal at the time. Onward: “The paradox of want 
in the midst of plenty,” wrote Wallace, in the summer of 
1934, “was constantly in our minds as we proceeded with 
schemes like the emergency hog slaughter and the butter 
purchase.” At one of his first press conferences after taking 
office, the Secretary said that his first duty to the public, as 
he understood it, was “to rub their noses in the facts.” The 
program did so. 

It was a shocking exhibition, efficiently conducted. No one 
cares when a manufacturer of saxophones balances output to 
price. Acts of sabotage in a perfume factory would probably 
fail to arouse a wide unrest. But when most of the cotton 
farmers of this country plod out to their holdings, owned or 
rented, and destroy before the eyes of the world a fourth of 
their crop; and when most of the wheat farmers agree to 
practice planned acts of cooperative contraception upon 
bread; and when six million little pigs are killed and 
scrapped, or diverted to relief handouts, to keep them off 
the commercial food market—that hits the public where it 
lives, in the pit of the stomach. It was truly a terrifying 
strike. 

The first year of Adjustment was a driving, catch-as-catch- 
can affair. It raised farm prices and reduced carry-overs. In 
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1934 drought hit hard and the program became in some part 
one of adjustment both ways, not just reduction. Triple- 
bought up twelve million head of live stock which was stary 
ing and thirsting on the range, and turned over some 9 mil 
lion carcasses, still fit for food, to FERA. Control was ex 
tended to other crops. Secretary Wallace; M. L. Wilson, hi 
assistant secretary; and Howard Tolley, chief of planning i 
AAA, particularly, began to propagate the idea of a perma 
nent program to induce sound farm management plannin 
by regions, abundance without waste, stable prices, soil con- 
servation and wise land use. 

Six referenda were taken, with a total of more than 4 mil 
lion farmers’ votes on questions of programs and policies. 
Negroes voted in these referenda, down South. For most of 
them it was their first experience with the ballot. 

Wallace kept reminding the people of the tariff walls 
which have largely shut off markets for the crop of the 40 
million acres we used to farm for export. (All our farm land 
runs to about 400 million acres.) He publicized dietary sta- 
tistics which showed that we still could use the crops of that 
40 million acres, ourselves, if every one in America could 
afford to set a good table. He pushed research into the pos- 
sibility of taking out unproductive land in great chunks, 
rather than trimming a little piece off each staple-producing 
field, by allotment. The program must head that way, he 
held; block retirement of poor land, such as Mr. Hoover 
advocated in the very last days of his administration, may 
well be fitted into working controls of sowing on the better 
land, but: “If we bought and retired the 100 million poorest 
acres of farm land, we probably would not cut the crop out- 
put of the United States as much as 5. percent,” wrote 
Wallace. 

The AAA was turning, partly defensively, from a class 
drive to raise prices and rehabilitate an agriculture all but 
ruined (in the great one-crop regions especially), to steadier 
designs. With the pressure off, in most places, the agricul- 
tural planners foreswore and repented of crop destruction; 
and turned down production schedules of farm groups 
which, having tasted money, wanted to cut their crop below 
probable levels of going or expanding domestic demand. 

By 1935 the administration’s agrarians undertook to gain 
general support for, rather than temporary submission to, a 
program of planned and centralized land and crop man- 
agement. 


N the AEF during our last war niggardly mess sergeants 
gained a derisive term: “Belly-robber!” The AAA chiefs 
wished ardently to put themselves beyond a similar and 
mounting mutter, in which even farmers who took Adjust- 
ment payments were joining. Millions of farmers were get- 
ting restive one way or another, when the Supreme Court 
smacked AAA down. In general, they had a good deal more 
money. From the lowest point of farm buying power, in 
March of 1933, to December 31, 1935, $1,108,322.30, in gov- 
ernmental Adjustment checks were paid to American farm- 
ers. In its entirety, American cash farm income rose from 
4.4 billion dollars in °32 to 5.4 billion in ’33, to 6.3 billion in 
34 to 6.9 billion in °35. 

The prices of things farmers buy rose also. But even so, 
farm buying power was up and the American farm market, 
as Secretary of Agriculture Hyde used to say, is a greater 
market of “sold” addicts to American factory goods than all 
our lost and benighted customers in Europe or Asia. There 
can be little doubt that AAA greatly aided a primed recovery. 
Trade journals record remarkably stepped-up sales in rural 
parts; and this improvement has been widely felt, even to 
Boston. When the Supreme Court declared AAA unconsti- 
tutional a big Chicago mail order house moved hastily, by 
phone and couriers to Washington, to revise its catalog 
prices downward for 1936. ; 


Looking beyond immediate justifications, the late AAA 
d this: It achieved a mobilization of farmers into planning 
d bargaining groups, by commodities, building from town- 
ip committees up through county associations and the state 
rricultural extension services, to center in Washington, with 
yntrols fairly flexible, but strong. Three years ago such an 
ganization of agriculture, with 4600 county production 
yntrol associations, would have seemed beyond belief. 
There are six and one half million farms in America. On 
nuary 6, 1936, the day of the decision, the AAA had ac- 
pted contracts from about three million farmers—7,925,035 
mtracts in all. By these eight million or so contracts three 
illion farmers surrendered in various degrees their tradi- 
ynal right to manhandle their land and plant as they 
eased. The crops involved were cotton, cornfed hogs, 
heat, tobacco, peanuts (a concession to Senator Byrd and 
hers), rice, and sugar (cane and beet). And by all these 
ntracts, in varying degree, the farmers acknowledged that 
e United States is, after all, one piece of land which, if we 
e going on with commercial agriculture, must be sown 
id tended according to some common plan or under- 
nding. 


The Shift to Soil Health 


ee reporters seem to have missed the main story of 
AAA. It was not in Washington; it was out in the 
1d. Constitutional or not, there are 4600 county production 
ntrol associations. The greater part of our agriculture has 
en organized for cooperative production to stabilize or to 
stain prices since 1933. Farmers see that it works. They 
ve gained by it. “Anyone who thinks the Supreme Court 
cision will stop all this,” a Missouri farmer wrote me, “sim- 
y doesn’t understand the strength of the forces that have 
en set in motion.” 

But, because of the farmers’ dual-personality as a capitalist 
d other inner conflicts which I have labored here to reveal, 
ost farmers took the AAA decision with an astonishing 
ildness and patience. It is commonly said in Washington 
at the storm has been muffled, but for only the moment, 
the political shushing of the administration biding its 
ne. I do not think there was much of a storm to shush. If 
seems likely the South overplants again there will be an- 
her storm, all right, in«that quarter, by harvest; but I 
ivelled in the Cotton South the week after the Supreme 
yurt decision, and found most farmers sitting back calmly 
d looking for “something better than AAA” to come out 
the whole thing. 

AAA might have made the shift all the way toward a soil 
nservation basis. The shift was so far along by January 6 
at a 20,000 word AAA publication Soil Health and Na- 
nal Wealth, outlining the facts of accelerated soil erosion 
d developing policies of national husbandry, was on the 
1y to the printer. AAA was not set up to preserve and 
nserve this soil, but in the course of its rushed gigantic 
amble to save farmers, it saved and improved a lot of land. 
me thirty million acres, about one acre of every twelve of 
Itivated farm land in this country, was shifted from ex- 
ustive major-crop production in 1935, and two thirds of 
is thirty million acres on which AAA induced crop changes 
is planted to soil-building and soil-binding grasses, or to 
od and feed crops for use at home. 

Yet in the public mind, rural and urban, and in the mind 
the Cotton South particularly, the initials AAA are irre- 
cably associated with the excitement and horror of the 
yw-up campaign. A lack of genuine emotional allegiance 
old AAA seems to me evident in the way farmers took 
> Supreme Court decision, sitting down. I think that the 
ive toward sounder ground is likely to go better with 
anged tags. - 
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JUGGERNAUT 


(Continued from page 206) 


1933 to January 1935, the average workman’s output had 
increased 7 percent in leather; 13 percent in petroleum re- 
fining; 29 percent in crude petroleum producing; 23 per- 
cent in rubber tires and inner tubes; 40 percent in blast 
furnaces, steel works and rolling mills; 21 percent in auto- 
mobiles; 5 percent in cement; 6 percent in cotton goods; 
29 percent in woolen and worsted goods; 28 percent in 
cigars and cigarettes; 8 percent in anthracite mining, and 
14 percent in bituminous coal mining.” Authorities seem to 
agree that between 1929 and 1935 the increase of produc- 
tivity per worker was in excess of 30 percent. 

Mr. Frey concludes: “At present our nation is endeavor- 
ing to cope with the result of this rapid elimination of 
workmen from agriculture, manufacturing, mining and 
railway transportation by paying out billions of dollars in 
relief, and billions more for the purpose of stimulating the 
nation’s industry and commerce. But the process of increas- 
ing the workman’s per capita production has not stopped; 
instead it is being stimulated in every industry. The most 
highly skilled production engineers, assisted by the experi- 
ence and knowledge of all engineering groups, are employed 
in making every effort to discover methods by which to 
still further lower labor costs by increasing the worker’s 
capacity to produce.” 

If, then, we reach again, in six years, the production vol- 
ume of 1929, we shall need, not 17,571,000 workers, but 
only 12,300,000 workers. That assumes only the present 
level of applied technique. But if during the next six years 
of “recovery” we maintain the current rate of increase in the 
productivity of labor through improved machinery, we shall 
need then only 8,610,000 workers—about one half of those 
employed in 1929. While in the interim the natural in- 
crease of population will have supplied us with hundreds of 
thousands more candidates for work than we had in 1929 
or 1933. 


At this point we are again in danger otf leaving the solid 
ground of physical facts, for here we cease to deal with 
measurable quantities of production units and face a new 
set of variables. Shall we return to 1929 volume and to a 
standard of living 84 percent short of what is desirable? 
Or shall we set a new and higher standard of living? Shall 
we continue to work eight hours a day, or follow Lever 
Brothers and Kellogg Company and adopt the six-hour 
work day? Shall we continue to restrict production in order 
to maintain prices and profits, or shall we aim at a higher 
_rate of consumption irrespective of private profits? Shall we 
continue the rate of technological progress, or shall we re- 
tard it or accelerate it? 

Today in the manufacturing industries more than 65 
percent of equipment is ten years old or more. The differ- 
ence in productivity per man-hour between the obsolete 
and the up-to-date plants is enormous. Alford and Hannum 
show (Application of K.m.h. Method of Analyzing Manu- 
facturing Operations. American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, 1932), that in oil refining the extreme groups vary 
as 1 to 224; in the lumber and timber industries this dif- 
ference is as great as 1 to 13; in the blast furnace industry 
as great as 1 to 9. These 65 percent of obsolete establish- 
ments are being rapidly modernized. The increase of pro- 
ductivity of labor per thousand man-hours, with the mod- 
ernizing of obsolete plants, promises to be faster than it was 
heretofore. And the increased employment recently reported 
in the durable and producer goods industries promises to 
be of only a temporary and brief nature. 

As soon as new labor-saving equipment is built and put 
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into operation not only the workers who produced these 
capital goods, the labor-saving machinery, will lose their 
jobs, but this new equipment will displace a large number 
of workers in consumer goods industries. On the average 
one million dollars’ worth of labor-saving equipment dis- 
places permanently about one thousand workers. Consider- 
ing these factors in the light of the sudden check on pro- 
ducer goods industrial employment last December, and 
bearing in mind that it takes from six to eight months to 
begin to derive the benefits of new equipment from the date 
of ordering it, we can reasonably foresee that the descend- 
ing curve of employment in producer goods industry will 
be followed by a descending curve of employment in con- 
sumer goods industry. The full effect of this disemployment 
probably will be reached in the fall of 1936, provided some 
new factors will not interfere. Such is a reasonable prog- 
nostication based on satistics and tempered by physical, en- 
gineering facts. It postulates only the continuance of the 
course that we have accepted traditionally as the course of 
progress. 

About 200 years ago, England, on the verge of collapse 
of feudal and manufacturing period also was confronted 
with the problem of unemployment and poverty. A con- 
temporary anonymous pamphlet entitled Grand Concern 
of England says: “Such as our employment is for people, 
so many will our people be, and if we should imagine we 
have in England employment but for one hundred people 
and we have born and bred amongst us one hundred and 
fifty people, I say the fifty must away from us or starve 
or be hanged to prevent it. . . .” Such was the extreme of 
the laissez-faire in the eighteenth century. 

Colonel L. P. Ayres sees the return of “prosperity” in 
six years. Yet he means merely the bulk of 1929 output. 
How about men? Will the disemployed millions be con- 
sumers? Will the employed “share the work” with them? 
Will they be sacrificed on the altar of god Mars? Or, shall 
we discover a way not to limit the production so that all 
may work and secure the benefit of plenty? 


—AND JOBS 


(Continued from page 209) 


roads to some honest way of life for our young people, with 
fair prospects of success as a reward for hard work and 
brains—in a few years that might improve the quality of 
business and politics. For the human race is being con- 
tinually cleansed by death and birth. 

The disappearance of employment in industry and agri- 
culture is likely to continue in the long run. A “normal” 
recovery would stimulate investment, promote moderniza- 
tion, accelerate the application of the new technology, and 
quickly destroy employment as well as property values. 
Something of the kind appears to be under way at present. 
A “spending” program, on the other hand, would delay 
modernization and stimulate the markets, returning some 
of the unemployed to their old jobs for a while, until they 
could be shifted over to new activities in an orderly way. 
One way to regard the “spending” theory is that it is a 
proposal for relieving social lag by accelerating the con- 
sumer markets and retarding technical progress until the 
two come close enough together to avoid violent maladjust- 
ment. If maladjustment can be avoided even at the expense 
of retarding “progress,” the total progress in ten years will 
actually be greater than it has been in the past ten years 
under the overbuilding-and-paralysis system. 

Personal freedom is one of those joys that is more often 
praised than found. The total quantity of freedom may, 
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however, be noticeably increased if we can solve the gen- 
eral distribution problem. A large proportion of our mod- 
ern economic operations can be carried on more efficiently 
in small units than in large. Once get the corsairs of high 
finance off our trade routes, and that fact will prove it- 
self. Freedom from big business will mean freedom for 
thousands of small industries, in which the “profit system” 
can be to a considerable degree merely a system of reward- 
ing a man for honest and efficient management. 

For the worker, a spending program represents chances 

to work. True, the WPA, caught between the army of the 
unemployed and the parsimony of the voters, has had to 
beat down wages. But a real program would give workers a 
chance to choose their jobs in public or private work, as they 
did during the war program of 1918. Labor unions have an 
undoubted value for labor, but a chance to choose jobs is 
also of great value: it is the key to freedom. 
For the consumer, an increase of buying power will give 
an increase of freedom. Undoubtedly, a higher income will 
go for many things that may seem foolish to conservative 
people. But experience indicates that the larger the income, 
the less the buyer is subject to being cheated, and the less 
disastrous it is for him if he is cheated. Money in the 
pocket is freedom from some of the troubles of life if not 
from others—and money in the pocket is what we can have 
if we are able to get rid of the financial domination of 
business. 


ITH a fair degree of freedom, with economic security, 
with some choice of occupation besides living on reliet, 
the people will be likely to carry out spontaneously many 
of the needed adjustments to high technology. As their in- 
comes increase people will spend more on services—the 
market will tend to draw workers into service occupations 
where they belong. People with economic security tend to 
be free of the craze for economy—the market for services, 
durable goods, and luxuries generally will be more stable 
as the habit of spending becomes stabilized. People are 
more mobile than they used to be—if opportunities are 
open the occupants of infertile farms and inefficient indus- 
tries will move out, relieving the deadly pressure of sub- 
marginal competition. All along the line, if the social order 
can be cured of its present major disease, a considerable 
number of symptoms which now appear to be fatal diseases 
will be reduced within the limits of tolerance. Meanwhile, 
as accessories to any liberal program, and as vehicles for 
public expenditure, many small jobs of mopping up can be 
carried through. Erosion control, resettlement, rural electrif- 
cation, housing—all are practicable in a forward movement, 
impractical in a state of “normalcy.” 
Perhaps, therefore, the social order may be straightened 
out and started off again along a new path of progress, 
with all maladjustments kept below the explosion point. 
Humanity has come through a hundred crises in the past, 
with the transfer of power from one group to another, a 
readjustment of the balances, and no bloodshed to slake the 
thirst of the irreconcilables. A hundred other times hu- 
manity has come to a crisis like this one of ours, has failed 
to think fast enough to pull the fuse out of the powder 
_keg, and has exploded in bloodshed and madness. We have 
now in our political situation the possibility of either out- 
come. Along the liberal road we may, with luck, perhaps 
muddle through, like our cousins in England, by a com- 
bination of skepticism, sense of humor, brains, and laziness. 
Or we may go back to normalcy, screw down all safety 
valves, suppress criticism, preserve the constitution un- 
changed, and blow ourselves to the place where diehards 
go. We are capable of going either way. 

The electric machine, daughter of magic, is the sphinx. 
She asks us her riddle, and we are bound to answer or die. 
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~“Un buon cappo d’anno” 
for Mrs. Zingrella 


“F)UON cappo d’anno” means Happy New 

Year. But there’s nothing very happy 

about any year for Mrs. Zingrella. Just work, 
work, work—and plenty of it! 

Help lighten that work. Make it easier for 
Mrs. Zingrella to achieve better living condi- 
tions—and the year might be a little happier, 
after all. 

One way you can do it is to tell her about 
the extra help in Fels-Naptha Soap. Here she'll 
find two dirt-chasers in one—richer, golden soap 
plus dirt-loosening naptha. And they work fast, 


even in cool water! 
Write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. for a 


sample bar, mentioning Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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QOVQAQOO GQHOONAOAKAAGAAKOAGCAKRAAKAQ AMA QQ YQAVQAQNWAOWNKAVDWY 


TAKING A TRIP? 


Write Survey Graphic Travel Department for 
suggestions. We need to know but three things— 


WHERE—WHEN AND HOW MUCH 


Travel Department—Survey Graphic 


HOTEL PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 


In Gramercy Park 
A PERFECT SUMMERTIME LOCATION 
The Parkside is one of New York’s nicest hotels . - - 


maintaining traditionally high standards and homelike 
atmosphere. Directly facing Private Park. 


SINGLE ROOMS FROM $2.00 DAILY 


Attractive weekly and monthly rates 
Moderate priced restaurant 


Three minutes’ walk to majority of the Welfare Coun- 
cils, social agencies. . . . Convenient to all important 
sections of the city. Write for Booklet. 


20TH STREET at IRVING PLACE 


UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


offers graduate professional curricula for 
the acquisition of the necessary knowledge 
and skills for social work, leading to the 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SOCIAL 
Work AGENCIES 


increasingly require such knowledge and 
skill from candidates for positions. 


For information about require- 
ments for admission, scholar- 
ships and fellowships, write to 


DR. M. J. KARPF, Director 


DUATE 
SS illinne 


(III) anowess D I A 
Graduate eae | Jewish 
School Srl Social Work 


D 


71 West 47th Street, New York City 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Courses of Instruction 


Courses leading to the Master’s degree. - 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to experienced 
social workers. A special course in case work is offered 
by Miss Ruth Smalley. 

An advanced course of training in the supervision and 
teaching of social case work is to be conducted by Miss 
Bertha Capen Reynolds, Associate Director of the School, 
and staff. 

Seminars of two weeks on the following topics are open 
to a limited number of qualified persons: 


The Application of Mental Hygiene to Present-day 
Problems in Case Work with Families. Miss Grace 
Marcus and Dr. Evelyn Alpern. July 13 to 25. 


Application of Depth Psychology to Social Case 
Work. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss Beatrice 
H, Wajdyk. July 27 to August 8. 


The Supervisor in Public Welfare. Mr. Glenn 
Jackson and Miss Mary Whitehead. August 10 to 22. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


March, 1936 


Group Counselling as a Supplement to Individual 
Consultation in a Family Agency...Helen Alcott Shuford 
With a Preface by Anna Budd Ware. 


$2 per year Seventy-five cents per copy 


COLLEGE HALL 8, SMITH COLLEGE 


Northampton Massachusetts 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 


Session of 1936-1937 


Two Academic Years of Full Time Study and 
Field Work Offering Courses in Three Groups: 


Technical Courses— 


Social Case Work; Behavior and 
Personality 


Social Research 
Social Work Administration 


Professional Backgrounds— 
Historical and Philosophical Bases 
Social Planning and Administration 


General Aspects of Professional 
Practice 


Related Fields— 
Law; Labor Problems 


Economics of Social Work 
Health Problems; Nutrition, etc. 


311 SOUTH JUNIPER STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
School of Social Work 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 


Community Work 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 


Address: 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY Grapnic) 
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Che Universtiy of Chiragn 


School of Sorial Service Administration 


Summer Quarter, 1936 


First’ Term, June 24-July 24 
Second Term, July 27-August 28 


Academic Year 1936-37 
Begins October 1 


Announcements on Request 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by GRACE ABBOTT 


A Professional Quarterly 
for Social Workers. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


SUMMER QUARTER 1936 


Among the courses to be given in the Summer Quarter 
are the following: 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE Jane Hoey 


A discussion of grants in aid to states by the Social 
Security Board. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE Glenr A. Bowers 


This course will deal with the principles of unemploy- 
ment insurance—its organization in New York State; 
provisions for such insurance in the Social Security Bill. 


SUPERVISORY PRACTICE Fern Lowry 


This course is adapted to the interest of students who 
have had substantial experience in supervision. Discussion 
centers about the objectives, methods and content of 
supervision with emphasis on the development of a 
philosophy of supervision. 


For special summer catalogue 
write the Registrar 


122 East 22nd Street New York, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING. 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and varied 
experience through the case study method, leads to the degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a eollege 
of approved standing is required for admission. A few scholar- 
ships available for students with advanced qualifications. 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


SEND A COPY 


of this Special Issue 


to someone you know— 


50c each postpaid 


5 or more copies, 30c each 


Rates for large quantities upon application to 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Just published— 


BENCH MARKS IN THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY 


By ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
Director of the TVA 


An attractive paper-bound book, con- 
taining all instalments of the running 
story of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, written by its Director for SUR- 
VEY GRAPHIC, has just been pub- 
lished by Survey Associates. This inti- 
mate account of a great experiment in 
public enterprise deals less with kilo- 
watts of electric power generated and 
tons of concrete poured than with the 
human values involved. It is a grand 
tale of American genius and resource- 
fulness, none the less thrilling for its 
informality. I/lustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps. 


Price 50c postpaid 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19th Street New York 


(In answering advertisements please mention SurvEY GRAPHIC) 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TRAVELERS 
AID and TRANSIENT SERVICE—1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York. Donald F. Stevens, 
President; Miss Bertha McCall, General 
Director. Represents co-operative efforts of 
member Societies in extending chain of 
service points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by Societies supplemented 
by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


peat hee S CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
INC.— 

155 East 44th Street, 

New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Vice-President. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. A 
national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistant to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Condition—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 
dies, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon reaqyest. 


Graduate Service 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGIAL SOCIETY—159 
North State St., Chicago, Ill.—Interested in 
placement and service in behalf of graduates 
of the recognized colleges and universities. 
Publishes THESIS GUIDE, listing graduate 
theses. Copy 25c. 
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Is your 
organization 
listed in 


the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies P 
If not— 

why notP 


READ THE 


for 


suggestions 


this issue 


TRAVELER’S NoTEBOoK 


Travel items and vacation 


See pages 274 and 275 of 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIA- 
TION—50 W. 50 Street, New York. Advises 
in organizing social hygiene activities ; aids 
health and medical authorities in the cam- 
paign against syphilis and gonorrhea; com- 
bats prostitution and sex delinquency; pro- 
motes sex knowledge as important in individ- 
ual and family life and welfare. Membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene ; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. ‘Mental Hy- 
giene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Lewis H. Carris, 
Managing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hatha- 
way and Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Asso- 
ciate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 50 West 50th Street, New York. 
Studies scientific advance in medical and ped- 
agogical knowledge and disseminates practi- 
cal information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, slides, films, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects avail- 
able on request. ‘“Sight-Saving Review,’’ 
quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in _ industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


Recreation 
ss 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
815 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 


an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF _ SOCIAL 
WORK—Very Rev. Msgr. Robert F. Keegan, 
President, New York; Howard R. Knight, 
Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, O. The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-third annual convention of the Con- 
ference will be held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 24-30, 1936. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of 6 
membership fee of $5. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL COOPER- 
ATION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks improve- 
ment of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and pop- 
ular education. Correspondence invited. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 
—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. The 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 women’s 
home missions boards of the United States 
and Canada, uniting in program and finan- 
cial responsibility for missionary enterprises 
which they agree to carry coooperatively. 

President, Mrs. Millard L, Robinson 
Executive Secretary, Anne Seesholtz 
Secretary, Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry. 
Director of Indian Work, Anne Seesholtz. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Maurice 
L. Goldman, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs. 
Marion M. Miller, Executive Director. 
Organization of Jewish women interested in 
program of social betterment through ac- 
tivities in fields of religion, social service, 
education, social legislation. Conducts Bureau 
of International Service. Serves as clearing 
bureau for two hundred Sections throughout 
Country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 130 EB. 22nd St., New York City. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, 


Write for the 


BOOK LIST 


Books displayed at the 


1935 National Conference of Social Work 


One of the most comprehensive lists ever published of books 
on social work and kindred fields. Listing recent and standard 
publications at regular prices, postpaid. 


Order from 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
INC., 112 East 19th Street, N. Y. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRraPuic) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 
vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% 
on three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-74909 SURVEY GRAPHIC 112 EAST 19th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 


National, Non-profit making. 


WORKERS WANTED 
WANTED—FExperienced Case Worker with some 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 
Vocational Service Agency 


11 East 44th Street NEW YORK 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 


child-placing 
Apply. box 


psychiatric training, by a 
organization in Connecticut. 
7345 Survey. 


' DIRECTOR for Jewish Business Girls’ Camp, 15 
miles from Detroit. State fully qualifications, 
experience and references. 7352 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


| Single, man, 14 years’ practical experience de- 
pendent delinquent defective boys, camp, 
military, Boy Scout, recreation, supervisor 


130 East 22nd Street 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


A professional employment bureau specializin 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


work congregation or cottage plan, desires 
position, salary not important. 7343 Survey. 


Woman wants position, EXECUTIVE, in Boys’ 
Academy, Institution, Club or Resort as 
DIETITIAN-STEWARDESS. Can supervise 
housekeeping and laundry. Hospital, hotel, 
social service experience. Now employed in 
high class resort, third season. 7344 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN, experienced and trained in 
child placing, visiting and home finding, de- 
sires position with children’s organization. 
Stenographie knowledge. 7348 Survey. 


Director of student activities at large eastern 
university is available for permanent con- 
nection due to administration reorganization. 
12 years’ experience in promotion, executive 
direction and organization in personnel 
work, recreation, camping and youth welfare. 
Excellent references. 7350 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE: Experienced, mature 
woman desires family, hospital 
welfare work. Box 7351 Survey. 


SYMPHONIC RECORDS 


MUSIC LOVERS—100,000 of the finest records 
in the world on sale at 50c and 75c per rec- 
ord (value $1.50 and $2). The Symphonies, 
Chamber Music, Operas, etc., of Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, Wagner, etc. 
Mail Orders. Catalogue. THE GRAMO- 
PHONE SHOP, INC., 18 E. 48th St. N. Y. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


UNUSUAL MANUSCRIPTS of all descriptions 
respectfully solicited by New York Publisher. 
Free, prompt consideration. FORTUNY’S, 
21 West 31st Street, New York City. 


college 
or child 


Special articles, theses, speeches prepared. Prompt 
scholarly service based on extensive research 
facilities and experience. Author’s Research 
Bureau, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


LIST FOR SALE 


For Money-Raising, Publicity, Advertising. Com- 
plete list of contributors, with addresses and 
amounts—from $12,000 to $100 inclusive—to 
1936 large campaign in Boston and vicinity. 
7349 SuRVvEY. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service LETTER CoMPANY 
IN 


CORPORATED 


3 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


Regular Customers 


American Association for Labor 
Legislation 


Board of National Missions 
Consumers’ Cooperative Services 
City Housing Corporation 
Commonwealth Fund 
Children’s Theatre Company 
Family Welfare Association 
Greenwich House 

Labor Temple 


Life Insurance Adjustment 
Bureau 


National Child Labor 
Committee 


New Republic, Inc. 


New School for Social 
Research 


Survey Associates 


A Printer Is Known by the Customers 


He KEEPS 


OR sixteen years the Moak Printing Company has 
done a steadily growing business with some of the 
leading Social Agencies, Religious, Literary and 
Dramatic Organizations in New York. 


It prints their appeals, monthly bulletins, annual re- 
ports, letterheads, and other office forms. For their 
executives, it prints personal cards and book plates. 


Whether the quantity is 100 cards or 500,000 
illustrated announcements of a series of conferences, 
we give full measure of Quality and Service. 


Quality, as we practice it, includes the use of type 
to suit illustrations and paper, the right margins, 
proper make ready, so that the ink is not gray on 
some parts and filled-in on others. 


Service includes advice as to the format: a size that 
will cut economically from stock sheets of paper; 
that will fit standard-size envelopes; that will not 
prove overweight and run up your postage cost. 
Above all—service means delivery of the job on 
time. The Moak Printing Company plans to deliver 
jobs ahead of time. 


Ask the Customers We KEEP 


118 WEST 22 STREET 


Telephone CHelsea 3-8237 NEW YORK 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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THE AMERICAN BENT FOR PLANNING 


(Continued from page 239) 


control can be used to develop millions of horse power. 

The dams on the main Tennessee River have relatively 
little storage, and so during the rainy season there is too 
much water and during the dry weather there is too little. 
Power that is available for only part of the year has small 
value. By building other dams on the tributaries where great 
storage is available, the river can be so regulated that the 
heavy winter flow can be stored and Jet out during the dry 
weather of late summer and fall when it is needed. In that 
way the single large tributary dam known as Norris Dam 
will about double the prime, or year-round power, at each 
of the eight dams which can be built down river. 

No private power company ever carried through so great 
a regional plan of river control as this. It is too big for 
private organizations, and naturally falls to the government. 
Incidentally, most of the greatest dams of the world and 
the regional planning that goes with them, have been public 
and not private undertakings. 

Another kind of regional planning in the Tennessee Val- 
ley region has to do with control of soil erosion. The soil of 
the region was once very fertile. But this is a territory of 
hilly lands, very heavy winter rains and little frost. So after 
the land is cleared the soil washes easily. Millions of acres 
of fine fertile land have been destroyed and abandoned, with 
great gullies washed out. Unless the process is stopped this 
great fertile region will become a desert, too poor to raise 
crops or forests, with its natural beauty destroyed and with 
reservoirs and river channels filled with silt. Individual farm- 
ers and the states have not been able to stop this destruction, 
so the national government has taken hold. 

It is not a simple job. To stop further erosion the farm- 
er’s habits must be changed. On the slopes he must stop 
raising plow crops that allow the soil to wash away, and 
must raise grass crops that hold the soil (except on steep 
hillsides where forests should be planted). But he cannot 
raise grass crops until the soil is enriched by nitrogen fer- 
tilizers, which come from leguminous crops that take nitro- 
gen from the air and store it in the soil. But before he can 
raise leguminous crops, it is necessary to enrich the land 
with another fertilizer, phosphate. The story is almost as 
long as the one about the house that Jack built. The TVA 
begins by developing cheaper ways to make phosphate fer- 
tilizers which the farmers can afford. Then it teaches them 
to use this to raise crops that store nitrogen. The next step 
is to plow great terraces around the hillsides with tractor- 
drawn machines, to make the water run off more slowly. 
Then the farmer plants his grass crops and the land will not 
wash. No private company would undertake this program, 
for there is no profit in it. Only the government can 
do it. Unless it is done this region will be destroyed like 
large parts of Greece, Spain, and China. That is a job of 
regional planning, but it goes beyond the region to the 
nation, and must become national planning. 

In earlier days the TVA area and the adjoining region 
had the finest hardwood forests outside the tropics. But 
lumbermen slaughtered the forests and then burned them 
over and abandoned the land and the communities of people 
who had left their farms to become forest workers. The re- 
sulting poverty and despair in these abandoned communities 
was very great. Now the government comes in and buys 
much of this cut-over waste mountain land, and will care 
for its reforestation. Properly managed this waste land will 
grow new forests, will support hundreds of thousands of 
forest workers and save them from going to northern cities 
to compete for jobs, and the forests will supply the northern 
markets with hardwood. This also is planning. 
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Planning then is something neither new nor mysterious. 


It is as old as civilization and was born with civilization. 


It is simply the process of facing the large problems about 


us and meeting them in an orderly, comprehensive man- 


ner, for the benefit of our neighbors as well as of ourselves, 


and for the future as well as for the present. I have given 
many examples of regional planning—not for those artificial 


divisions which we set up for more convenient administra- 
tion, such as our Federal Reserve and judicial districts; but 


rather for those sections which present common problems 
and possibilities. Planning for the nation as a whole is simply 


planning for the orderly development of the various regions ~ 


into which the nation is by nature divided, for the benefit 
not only of that particular region but of all other regions as 


well. In a larger sense our nation itself is a region, which ~ 


sets the limits for some planning, while other planning must 
extend beyond, continent-wide or world-wide. 
‘Bee technology and organizing capacity of our times have 
produced the building materials for a great economy. 
With these as our raw materials it still remains for us to 
achieve that larger unity of control and productiveness of 
which the materials at hand give such abundant promise. 
This higher order of synthesis will not be suddenly achieved 
by any single brilliant development or discovery, or by any 
sudden turn of public policy. It will be a process of gradual 
development as contributions are made by many men, as 
experience thwarts false moves, and disciplines those which 
are partly right. Undue haste may be as unfortunate as pro- 
crastination. Yet we shall do well to formulate the explicit 
purpose of achieving such more inclusive synthesis of social 
and economic possibilities, to set about to realize that aim. 

We shall not learn effective planning all at once. Experi- 
ence may keep a dear school, but it is the only place for 
wise men as well as fools to learn. The difference is that 
some men take longer to learn than others. Our prospects 
will be better if we begin our social and economic planning 
before disaster has overtaken us. How much better our lot 
might have been if we had seriously attacked our problems 
in 1920. How much better to continue to force the issues 
now than to run away from them at the first sign of re- 
turning prosperity. 

There is a generalization which thoughtful and observing 
men have made in the abstract, but which has seldom been 
accepted intuitively and emotionally, as a guide to public 
policy. This generalization is that there are no fields of 
human concern, and no levels of human organization, either 
in the physical, the biological, or the social worlds, where 
men may not properly strive to master, to control, to direct, 
and to sublimate the untamed ways and forces of nature. 

There is no need for stopping with the brilliant fragments 
of mastery men have achieved, or with the limited social and 
economic areas within which disorder has been banished and 
a degree of productive harmony has been made to rule. It 
is normal and wise that men should go beyond these frag- 
ments of conquest and should seek a social and economic 
order within which the innate possibilities of universal se- 
curity and plenty may be realized. 

Especially in times like the present, when conditions of 
life are changing so violently and rapidly, we need fre- 
quently to review the degree of our control over natural 
circumstances, and the degree of control which may be 
necessary and desirable. Not always will greater control be 
indicated, and not infrequently inquiry may show that 
nature should have her own way. As an extreme illustration, 
the binding of Chinese women’s feet was a control over 
natural conditions which critical inquiry finds undesirable. 

There is no traditional line at which men must stop in 
their efforts to bring order out of chaos; no limits need be 
set on our hopes for a more inclusive and masterly synthesis 
of natural forces. 
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ly SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, there is no end to any road. Every 
discovery, every bit of new knowledge—even every failure—may suggest new fields for study. 


The Mazpa lamp was an achievement. If tonight’s illumination had to be produced with the 
catbon-filament lamps of 1904, our nightly lighting bill would jump $5,000,000. But the G-E 
scientists who perfected it, in the Research Laboratory in Schenectady, N. Y., were not satisfied. 
They were already following the trails opened by lamp research. 


One trail led to the high-vacuum tube and all its applications —radiobroadcasting, sensitive 
radio reception, the host of services that tubes perform. Another led to tungsten points for 
automobile ignition, saving motorists millions of dollars each year. Others produced new 
safeguards for health—new weapons against disease. For these and other discoveries, the 
lamp was a starting point. 


Dr. Willis R. Whitney, Vice President in Charge of G-E Research, sees in the future the 
promise of yet greater things. ‘‘Discoveries and inventions are not terminals,’’ he says, “‘they 
are fresh starting points from which we can climb to new knowledge.” 


Fresh starting points, new trails, paths to greater usefulness—these are the goals of the G-E 
research that has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every dollar it has 
earned for General Electric. 
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ES5KN many ways in the past year Mark Twain’s centenary has been 


835 fess’ more fitting way to honor him than to reproduce in a single volume 


Re celebrated. The Book-of-the-Month Club has felt that there was no 


members as a book-dividend. For a short period it will be offered to new 
members, to demonstrate only one of the many advantages of obtaining 
some of the books you buy through the Book-of-the-Month Club. 

What we here propose is this: mail the inquiry coupon and a copy of THE 
FAMILY MARK TWAIN will immediately be put aside in your name, and held 
until we hear whether or not you care to join. In the meantime, a booklet 
will at once be sent to you outlining how the Club operates. 


No Compulsion to Buy Any Book 


Study this booklet at your leisure. You 
may be surprised, for instance, to learn 
that belonging to the Club does not mean 
you have to pay any fixed sum each year. 
Nor does it mean that you are obliged to 
take one book every month, twelve a year 
(you may take as few as four). Nor are 
you ever obliged to take the specific book- 
of-the-month selected by the judges. You 
have complete freedom of choice at all 
times. More than 125,000 families—com- 
posed of discerning but busy readers like 
yourself—now obtain most of their new 
books through the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. What are the advantages that in- 
duce them to do so? 


Books You May Have Missed 


The principal one is that you really ob- 
tain and read the new books you promise 
yourself to read. Time and again (is it 
not true?) you miss notable new books 
through pure procrastination. Have you, 
for instance, as yet read The Last Puritan, 
by George Santayana; or Life With 
Father, by Clarence Day; or Old 
Jules, by Mari Sandoz; or The 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, by T. E. 
Lawrence; or With Napoleon in 
Russia, by General de Caulain- 
court; or Paths of Glory, by Hum- 
phrey Cobb — to mention only a 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the Month Club (Canada) Limited 


few outstanding books which were distri- 
buted widely by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club in the past year. Over the past few 
years there have undoubtedly been dozens 
of new books which you were very anxious 
to read at the time, but which you would 
confess sadly you simply never “‘got 
around to.” 

This would never happen if you belong 
to the Book-of-the-Month Club. Without 
a cent of expense, you would be kept 
advised every month, through the most 
careful book-reporting service that has 
ever been organized, about all the impor- 
tant new books published; and the Club’s 
unique , system effectually insures you 
against missing the particular ones you 
wish to read. 


One Book Free for Every Two Bought 


In addition, there are very marked 
material advantages in belonging to the 
Club. Records over the past years show 
that for every two books its members pur- 
chased, on the average they received one 
book free. Book-dividends alone — of 
which THE FAMILY MARK TWAIN is an 
example—amounted to more than $1,- 
250,000 worth last year alone. 

If you are interested, simply mail the 
coupon below, and a free copy of THE 
FAMILY MARK TWAIN will be reserved in 
your name, pending your reading of the 
booklet we shall send you. 


Piease send me without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves 
me-in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


